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CHAPTER I 



THE GIRL AT THE COACH 

Late on a fine afternoon in the year 1742, a 
yoting man strolled mtisingly along the narrow 
streets of London in the neighbotirhood of St. 
Giles' Church. To any observer who noted his 
moody brow, the thought probably came that he 
was in love, and that the fair object of his worship 
had proved temporarily unkind or had been found 
to be permanently unobtainable. And such a 
thought was natural enough, for the young man 
was of stalwart form and exceedingly attractive 
appearance, and in his neat brown velvet stait with 
lace ruffles, satin waistcoat, and with a light sword 
at his side, he looked just stich a person as the 
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mind is apt to associate with charming maidens 
and the tender passion. 

Nevertheless, while this pleasing and pensive 
young gentleman was properly stisceptible to all 
the delicate and chivalrous sentiments, it was 
none of these that was exercising his mind at this 
particular time — on the contrary, the burden of 
his ruminations, as he strolled, was eminently 
prosaic and matter-of-fact, so much so indeed that 
we should hesitate to introduce him to the ex- 
pectant reader at this precise moment, were it not 
absolutely necessary, and could we not promise to 
get him speedily out of this dull humotir and en- 
vironment into the brighter, livelier scenes of his 
truly singular and romantic adventtire. 

As this young man approached with down-bent 
head the end of the street, another of about his 
own age and wearing the King's uniform turned 
the comer and came towards him. When the 
two were but a few steps apart, the newcomer 
stopped suddenly, stared hard at the other for a 
moment and then, his doubts resolved, clapped a 
genial hand on his friend's shoulder. 

" Lud, if it isn't Eastcourt! " 

" Eh I " cried the accosted man, starting a little 
at the sudden recall from his abstraction — then 
with instant recognition, " Egad, it's Tom 
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Sylvester! '* His hand shot ottt and met that of 
the other in a clasp of cordial greeting. 

** In heaven's name, Will," said the King's man ; 
" what's brotight you back to England? We long 
ago gave you up as one self-doomed to exile." 

Eastcourt smiled. 

" I'm no lover of your dingy London, it's true," 
was his response; ** and faith, Tom, I'm back in 
it only because I cannot help myself." 

Sylvester was qtaick to detect in his friend's 
tone an element of trouble. 

** What mean you by that, Eastcourt? " he 
asked. 

" I mean that I am here in England because I 
am ruined — absolutely and irremediably ruined." 

" What! " exclaimed the other — then in- 

m 

credulously, ** But, man, you are joking; you 
miist be. The rich Lord Eastcourt ruined — a 
pauper. Impossible ! " 

"Impossible? I wish it were, Tom, most 
heartily; but it's the ugly truth." 

" But how — what — " began Sylvester with 
an expression of puzzlement on his face. 

Eastcourt interrupted with a full explanation. 

"The story is easily told," he said quietly. 
" My rascally steward has in my contintaed absence 
abroad dissipated my property and left me with- 

S 
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ottt a shilling. You see it was his ctistom, as 
arranged between tis, to forward to me abroad a 
quarterly report of my affairs with remittance of 
my income. Not receiving this quarterly report 
and remittance from him a few months ago, nor 
any reply to my letters demanding an explanation, 
I hastened home only to find my worst fears con- 
firmed. By exercising the full authority I had 
given him in the management of my estate, he 
had criminally converted everything to his own 
use. I found that I was ruined, penniless. I have 
just come from the final settlement of my affairs, 
and now find myself in possession of the sole 
amount of forty poimds — forty poimds," East- 
court repeated with that slow emphasis of one to 
whom this sum is less than a mere trifle — ** with 
nowhere to look when that beggarly sum has 
vanished." 

** Deuce take it. Will, it's a bad business," said 
his friend sjrmpathetically. " Who was the 
scoundrel? " 

" One Amos Varick, a young fellow I played with 
as a boy. His father had served my father in the 
same capacity, served him faithfully and well, and 
I deemed the son as worthy to be trusted as his 
sire. I was mistaken," added Eastcourt gloomily. 

" You can trust no one in these cursed times," 
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commented Sylvester cynically; "absolutely no 
one." 

The mood was not ustial with Eastcourt, but 
he said: 

" No; not while man can be tempted by a 
bottle and a petticoat. It was through these he 
fell, from what I can leam." 

** * Men are tinder and woman is the spark,' " 
quoted the other sententiously — "So there was 
a woman in the case? " 

" Ah, a handsome baggage, so I'm told. How 
she worked upon Varick I don't know. He was 
noticed in her company not more than a couple of 
months, but this sufficed. He took to drinking 
shortly after meeting her, they say; and then, my 
ruin completed, they fled, the pair of them, to that 
refuge for English criminals, the Colonies." 

" The Colonies," echoed Sylvester, to whom the 
words brought but one idea. ** The woman was 
some drab of the streets, I'll warrant; some 
buxom Moll Cutptirse who was hanging on the 
edge of Bridewell and who foimd your rascal of a 
steward and the money a most convenient help 
in time of trouble. Lud, WiU! how could you be 
so credulous? " 

" Well, it's useless talking about it," returned 
Eastcourt with a sigh of resignation. " The fact 

5 
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remains as I told you. Here I stand in the sole 
possession of a few changes of raiment and forty 
pounds two or three odd shillings. My only roof 
is a share in the sky that covers us all. Last night 
I put up at a tavern in Cheapside; to-night I 
stop at another wherever I may happen to be, 
and so I shall go on, my home being under my 
cocked hat, till the money's gone or I can obtain 
a clerkship or something in the city a useless 
fellow like myself can do." 

" A clerkship? Absurd! — Your relatives — " 
began Sylvester. 

" Relatives? I have none; and would be too 
proud to appeal to them if I had. As for friends, 
England has seen but little of me for the past five 
years, and think you I'd come home to them only 
to beg? Heaven forbid! " 

While thus conversing the two young men were 
walking slowly along through one street into 
another, when presently they emerged into Char- 
ing Cross. Here they came upon a great concourse 
of people gathered about a body of civic dignitaries 
and soldiery drawn up in the square, with trum- 
pets sounding and kettledrums beating. Coming 
to the edge of the crowd, the two peered over and 
saw at the head of the company the Garter King- 
at-Arms, and behind him the constables and 
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beadles of Westminster, with heads imoovered 
and stafEs in hand. Next to these were the High 
Constable, the High Sheriff, and a number of other 
city officials ; then a troop of the Horse Grenadiers 
with pursuivants and heralds, and in the rear the 
Scots Guards with the old Earl of Crawford at their 
head. 

Eastcourt was just about to inquire of his 
yoimg soldier companion the meaning of all this 
muster and parade, when the trumpets and 
drums fell silent and immediately the Garter King 
stepped forward and proceeded to read aloud a 
proclamation in his Majesty's name, commanding 
all papists or persons suspected to be such, and 
all non-jurors, to depart forthwith from the cities 
of London and Westminster, and not to approach 
within ten miles of them, under penalty of death. 

When this high dignitary had finished his read- 
mg, Eastcourt looked at his friend in amaze at so 
severe if not absolutely tyrannical order. 

** What does it mean? " he asked. 

The King's man had but lately come from his 
quarters in the Tower, and so could supply the 
required information. 

" It means," he said, " that intelligence has 
reached the Court of St. James that the eldest son 
of the Pretender has arrived in France from Rome, 

7 
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and that preparations are being made at Dunkirk 
for the invasion of Scotland." 

** This proclamation then," said the young lord, 
as the procession began to move on, followed by 
the crowd, ** is a protective meastire on the part of 
King George and the Whig ministry." 

** Exactly," returned the other, ** and it ac- 
counts no doubt for the order which reached our 
battalion only this morning to hold itself in readi- 
ness for foreign service — By jove, Will," he 
added, with a sudden flash of thought, ** I have it! 
Vv hy should you not enlist and come abroad with 
us? You can weld a sword? " 

Eastcourt displayed no enthusiasm at the 
suggestion. 

" When it's in a cause that I like," he returned 
quietly. 

"What! Hang it. Will, you're not for the 
Stuarts, are you? " 

*' Nay, I take no active part on either side," was 
the reply; " but one has one's sympathies. They 
can't hang a man for that, thank God." 

The young officer before answering glanced 
arotmd to see that no one was near enough to 
overhear him, for these were times when it be- 
hooved a man to be careful in his speech. 

" There are many like you, Eastcourt," he said 
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in a low tone ; " many who would rally under the 
banner of the old House of Stuart were the cause 
' 4iot hopeless — For myself, man," he went on, 
laying his hand on his friend's arm; ** well, I wear 
the reigning King's uniform and I'm willing to 
fight for his Hanoverian Majesty to the death. 
Faith, I can do naught else, it's my bread and 
beef — But to return to our previous subject. 
Since you will not try to mend your fortimes by 
fighting in the field, then why not marry? " 

" And fight in the household, eh? " laughed the 
young lord. " Egad, Tom, I'm half contracted to 
that very thing already ; but I like not the game 
as a kind but defunct relative has planned it for 
me in his will, so give me freedom, say I, though 
it mean an empty purse." 

" You mentioned a clerkship. Do you expect to 
find freedom in that employ? " asked the other. 
" Well, give me freedom from connubial bonds 

I 

I ^thout love, at any rate ; for such hateful bonds 
I Would I put upon myself if I acqtaiesced in the 
' terms of my relative's will, or married simply to 

get out of my difficulties — Nay, I haven't fallen 

80 low as that, I trust." 
" Neither soldiering nor marrying — well, then, 

what remains ? " mused Sylvester ; then a recourse 

struck him. " The dice, the cards! " he cried. 
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Come with me, Will, to White's." 
White's ! What, to gamble ? " 
Why not? " 

Eastcourt's evident reluctance was prompted 
by caution rather than conscience. Said he : 

" Perchance to lose everything." 

*' Perchance to gain more," returned his friend, 
warming up with the thought of it. Like most 
military men at the time, indeed like most men of 
any leisure or means, Lieutenant Sylvester, was 
no stranger to the gaming table. " Egad, Will," 
he cried, '' it's fascinating sport while it lasts, 
at any rate, and you can't say as much for 
quill driving in a stuffy counting-room, can you 
now? " 

" I never pretended any joy in the prospect," 
said Eastcourt with a quiet smile; " but as for 
gambling — " 

" Come, a fillip on it! " interrupted Sylvester 
fishing a coin out of his pocket and preparing to 
toss it. "Heads, White's; tails, the counting- 
room — And now I think of it, I owe Captain 
Pargus his revenge for plucking him so neatly last 
evening. Come, Will, heads or tails, what d*ye 
say?" 

With no great spirit, for it seemed to Eastcourt 
one of the least desirable ways of trying to restore 
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his fortunes, he called " Heads " as the coin spun 
in the air, and " Heads " it fell. 

" To White's then," he cried, making the best 
of it; ** but remember, Sylvester, I have given no 
promise to play," saying which he linked his arm 
through that of his friend and together they 
started for the most notorious gaming house in 
London. 

The London of this period was a city of seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The streets were 
dark, dirty and dangerous, Parliament not having 
yet passed the lighting and paving act. The 
footways were very narrow, and if those who 
passed along would avoid being crushed or be- 
fouled by the wheels of the coaches and drays, they 
had to shrink close to the houses, which were 
destitute of spouts or gutters, so that in wet 
weather the rain poured mercilessly down from 
eaves and swinging signboards, till the cocking of 
Qne*s hat and even the well-curled wig beneath 
became filled with water. 

There were deep holes and open cesspools in 
almost every street. Li these the pedestrian 
would be certain to ttmible at night but for 
the flaring link held over him by some homeless 
ragamuffin or haggard wretch, who thus won a fee 
for saving the man's neck or limbs, or at any rate 

11 
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his fine clothes from fotilness. So wretched were 
the conditions in this respect, it is recorded that 
when the Hotisehold Brigade lined King Street 
and Union Street on his Majesty's going to Parlia- 
ment, fagots had to be thrown into the deep ruts, 
lest the state coach, which resembled a huge 
apple pie upon gilded wheels, should be jolted to 
pieces and the King cast floimdering in the 
kennel. 

The numerous dark alleys favoured rowd5rism, 
vices and crimes of all sorts. Bullyrooks, mo- 
hocks ' and other lawless rascals made the streets 
full of peril from sunset to sunrise. One agreeable 
pastime of the period was man htmting. It was 
thought the work of a fine fellow, a lad of spirit, to 
lie hidden with other lads of spirit in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, or some such quiet place, behind the 
bushes, until there might pass by some tm- 
fortunate traveller alone and tmprotected; then 
they would spring out upon him, shouting: 
"That's he! that's he! After him, boys!" and 
pursue the poor wretch throtigh the streets with 
drawn swords and ferocious cries, until half dead 
with fright and fatigue he rushed into some 
tavern or other place of refuge. 

Thieves were numerous and still quite as daring 
as when they plotted to stop the coach of good 

12 
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Queen Anne on her returning from a supper in the 
city. Street robberies were so frequent at the 
court end of London, that servants who attended 
coaches and sedan chairs went armed with pistols 
and blunderbusses. 

The parks were infested with footpads. *Twas 
a common thing to be held up in passing through 
and one's purse demanded at a pistol point. In 
fact so afraid were decent people to cross these 
parks alone after dark, that on coming out of 
theatres and assemblies, they would congregate 
in one place and cross in a body, secure from 
attack by reason of their ntmibers. 

The moral condition of London at this time was 
further exhibited in its degrading amusements. 
The fine old English sports of archery, quarter- 
staff and wrestling, had almost disappeared and 
in their place had sprung up pugilism and sword 
playing, where two ruflSans like Bully Broughton 
and Bill Willis, the Fighting Quaker, decorated 
with ribbons tied over their shirt sleeves, cut and 
slashed each other to mincemeat with sharp 
rapiers, to the great delight of the onlookers, a 
motley company of parliament men, divines, 
military oflBcers, tradesmen, pickpockets, sweeps 
and courtesans. 

Not infrequently these dames of the street, last 
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mentioned, took part in the games, and a dozen or 
so of them ran races along Pall Mall for the pri25e 
of a Holland smock or a pair of striped stockings. 

Cock fighting and bear baiting were favourite 
entertainments, and in the year of our story a fine 
English horse was actiaally worried in public by 
dogs and then stabbed to death with knives, this 
refined and gentlemanly sport being led by several 
wild young lords who wagered as to how many 
thrusts it would take to give the unfortunate beast 
its quietus. 

Duelling was as common as drinking, and one 
going home after daybreak could at any time see 
some poor fellow carried through the streets on a 
ladder or shutter, shot or nm through the body. 

Such were a few of the physical and moral 
aspects of the London through which Eastcourt 
and his friend took their way. It was by now 
quite dark, and the thoroughfares began to be 
dotted with flame as the link boys appeared on 
every hand and moved about in pursuance of their 
occupation. 

Turning presently into Long Acre, they came 
upon a sight which, while the recently mentioned 
street conditions prevailed, was common enough. 
It was that of a coach stuck half overturned in a 
deep mudhole which in the darkness the driver 
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had not seen, or seen too late to prevent a catas- 
trophe. Ahneady a small crowd had gathered about 
the stranded vehicle, attracted to the spot by the 
frightened screams of the passengers, and were 
assisting said passengers from their threatening 
position by the light furnished by a number of link 
boys who had hurried up with the expectation of a 
fee. The vehicle's occupants proved to be an 
elderly lady and two young ladies, who might have 
been her daughters or nieces. The former and one 
of the latter were in a highly excited condition 
over their mishap; but the third, a mere girl, 
seemed quite calm and tmruffled, so that East- 
court could not but admire her coolness in an 
awkward if not dangerous situation. In point of 
fact, dangerous it was, for as the women were 
being handed out of the sloping vehicle, it sunk 
and swayed quite threateningly, as though on the 
point of overturning completely and cnishing 
them into the foul, viscid mixture at their feet. 

Noting first the girl's courage as distingtdshed 
from the timorous, half -fainting condition of her 
two companions, Eastcourt saw also that she was 
of exceedingly attractive appearance. The oppor- 
tunity, however, was a poor one for close scrutiny. 
All but one of the link bo3rs had taken themselves 
off, perhaps because they saw that the rescued 
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passengers were women and not likely to tip them, 
more probably according to some mutual arrange- 
ment of privilege amongst them — at any rate, 
but one remained, and this little fellow skipped 
about so with his link, throwing the light where he 
thought it was most required by those who were 
extricating the coach, that Eastcourt could only 
get a glimpse of the girl now and then, though he 
shifted his position constantly in his endeavour 
to again see her channing face. 

It did not take long, now that the vehicle was 
relieved of its living freight, to get it out of the 
mudhole. The elderly lady handed the link boy 
a small coin, thanked the bystanders for their 
assistance, then all three re-entered the coach and 
were driven oflf. 

Although in the excitement of the moment, 
there was no evidence that the girl had taken 
especial notice of him, or even seen him, Eastcourt 
experienced a strange fluttering in the neighbour- 
hood of the heart, and a vague prevision that the 
future of this tmknown girl was in some way to 
become crossed with his own. The latter impelled 
him to follow the coach that he might learn who 
the unknown was or whither she went; but 
Sylvester at this juncture grasping him by the 
arm with a " Come along. Will," he reluctantly 
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followed his friend in the other direction. The 
Pates were active in the matter, however, and the 
" other direction " proved to be perhaps a 
straighter and siirer course to the girl's acquaint- 
ance than if he had been allowed to follow his first 
impulse. 

A walk of twenty minutes or so carried East- 
court and his companion to St. James Street, and 
they went up to a dingy-looking building with a 
swinging signboard overhead which announced 
that the place was White's. 

When they were within a few paces of the door 
it opened suddenly and two elegantly dressed 
gentlemen came out and entered a coach which 
stood waiting for them at the front. As they 
passed by, the elder of the two, a great swell, 
bowed to the Honourable Tom Sylvester, recog- 
nizing him, and the young officer returned the 
compliment. A moment later their equipage had 
disappeared around the comer of Cleveland Street. 

" You know that high and mighty person? " 
observed Eastcourt, referring to the dandy who 
had bowed. 

" A nodding acquaintance merely, which is 

quite as much as I desire," returned his friend; 

"though the fellow has some reputation I'll 

admit. It's the celebrated Beau Brockenfield." 
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"I have heard of the gentleman — very 
rich and very ostentatious — and the other?" 
queried Eastcourt. 

" Faith, Will, it's easily seen that you've lived 
out of London," laughed Sylvester. " Not to 
know that personage is to argue yourself un- 
known ; he is none other than the famous wit and 
writer Horace Walpole." 

*' Ah! " said the yotmg lord simply. With less 
compunction than before, seeing that the place had 
such frequenters as Walpole, he followed his com- 
panion up to the door and they went in. 
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CHAPTER II 

TROUBLE AT WHITE'S 

The most famous gaming hotise of its time, 
White's, presented an appearance very different 
from the gorgeous saloons and aristocratic club 
houses of half a century later. On entering one 
came into a large wainscoted room with its ceiling 
blotched by damp or stains, and blackened, 
especially around the edges, by the smoke which 
ascended from the rows of tin-shaded sconces. 
These sconces projected from the dirty walls 
which in many places bore marks of sword thrusts 
and pistol shots, and were decorated, if one may 
use the term to describe such, to our minds, 
abominable ornamentation, with caricatures of 
bloated and villainous faces, obscene scribblings, 
and drawings of figures swinging on gibbets. 
Odours of various kinds of liquors pervaded the 
place, and the atmosphere was heavy with smoke 
from the long day pipes of the gamblers. 

Half a dozen tables were scattered about, and 
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around these were seated men of fashion splendidly 
attired in laced silk and velvet coats and spotless 
niffles. Some were throwing dice, others engaged 
in faro, basset, lasqtiinet and other games. In 
front of the players were piles of gold and silver, 
large or small, in accordance with the luck which 
was attending each. Although known as the 
" most fashionable hell in London," not all those 
present were of the class designated, for the place 
was freely open to pickpockets, suspected high- 
waymen, and rogues of all sorts; besides which 
there were the money lenders, rapacious rascals 
who exacted the full pound of flesh from their 
victims whenever and wherever possible.* 

Shouts of jubilation could be frequently heard 
from the various tables, as some lucky player made 
a coup worthy of the name; then followed the 
fierce oaths of the loser, whom the onlookers — 
heartless fellows who were ever ready to kick the 
under dog — rarely neglected to rally on his mis- 
fortune. If the latter rose in a passion and flung 
back his chair, another player stood ready to 
drop into his place, to duplicate or reverse his 
predecessor's luck. So the mad game went on, 
making a scene where rank, crime, avarice and 
infamy mingled together, urging the mad, de- 
grading race to castial wealth or ultimate ruin. 
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So absorbed were all in the desperate work be- 
fore them, that they did not notice or at any rate 
paid no attention to the newcomer's entrance. 
Sylvester ran his eyes down the long room from 
table to table in search of his last night's oppo- 
nent, Captain Fargus, a notorious btilly of the 
place, to whom he had promised his revenge. So 
thick was the smoke about the various groups 
that features were scarcely distingtdshable. 

" Ah, I see the fellow," exclain:ied Sylvester 
presently, spotting his man at the farther end of 
the room, and he threaded his way towards that 
particular table, closely followed by Eastcourt. 

Fargus — where he got the title of ** Captain " 
was not known — was a powerful man of about 
forty. He had once been tmdoubtedly handsome, 
but drink and the dice box, or the evil passions 
which these engender, had coarsened and bloated 
his face tmtil one could see but the ruins of what 
might once have been a noble countenance. Its 
dominant expressions now were brutality and 
recklessness; it was the face of a man who had 
abandoned himself utterly to the worst elements 
of his nature. 

His unscrupulous " gallantries " in the days 
when his appearance and dashing manner gave 
him power over women, were well known. He 
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had shamefully deceived and deserted two ladies 
of good position; he had spent the money left 
him by his father in riotous extravagance, and 
was now penniless save for the revenue afforded 
him by the cards, the dice box, or the part he 
played in some deal of questionable honesty. 

Once finical enough as to his costtime, he had 
now grown careless and indifferent. His dress was 
decidedly shabby. It consisted of a coat of rich 
blue velvet, stained in front and threadbare at the 
seams, bound with silver lace now tarnished and 
black ; a stock which many days ago had lost its 
pristine freshness, long boots of glazed leather, a 
handson[ie sword, a dirty periwig set all awry and 
shorn of a ntmiber of its curls, and a cocked hat of 
hunting fashion thrown back carelessly upon his 
crown. 

Such was the individual towards whom the 
yotmg officer and his friend Eastcourt edged their 
way. 

" Ah, Sylvester, my boy! " cried the Captain, 
catching sight of him. Play at this table had 
stopped for a while and those gathered about it 
were chatting and filling their pipes. ** You are 
just in time, both for the game and our talk. We 
were discussing Major Osborne. You know the 
Major, don't you? " 
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" Major Osborne of our regiment? " asked the 
other. 

" The same/' said Pargus. 

" I do," was the reply; " a capital fellow. He 
served with the corps tmder Dalzell at Almenara — 
'Twas quite a while before my time. What of 
him?" 

" Sink me, but he's a lucky dog! " 

" He has married the Lady Betty Finch." 

"That's why I term him a lucky dog," ex- 
plained the Captain. " The Lady Betty has a 
fortune of fifty thousand potmds." 

" And beauty also, I understand." 

" Ay, a pretty gentlewoman she is i'faith; and 
as for the Major, he's a man of fashion still, for 
all he served at Almenara. Why the devil is not 
such luck mine? " 

" Becatise, Fargus, you are not of the Brigade," 
put in one of the bystanders. " The ladies ever 
love a bright coat." 

" And besides," added another with a laugh, 
" what woman in her senses would marry such a 
wild fellow as you? " 

The Captain grinned, the banter evidently 
fitting in with his reckless htmiour. 

" Ah, Bob DarreU," he cried, " right you are; 
a wild feUow I am with all my estate in my 
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breeches pocket, egad! Ha! ha! " and laughing, 
he threw his leg over the arm of his chair and 
swung it carelessly to and fro. " But, sink me! '* 
he went on, with a slap of his thigh, " I have 
always these lovely little bits of ivory," and he 
fished from his coat pocket two venerable dice and 
flung them on the table before him. ** By the 
way, Sylvester, who's your friend? " 

" This is Lord Eastcourt," replied the other, 
introducing the two. ** My friend Eastcotirt has 
but recently returned from abroad." 

** You are very welcome, sir," said the Captain, 
" and shall be doubly so if you pay for the wine 
till I see how the jade Fortune favours me with the 
ivories. The truth is, my lord," he added, with a 
wink at his companions, " my pocket was picked 
at Tyburn to-day." 

Eastcotirt, more by way of paying his footing 
than from any desire to please the fellow, to whom 
he had taken an instant dislike, gave the order. 

" A pleasant locality, Tyburn," observed the 
man whom the Captain had called Bob Darrell, 
" and one rather suggestive to you, eh, Fargus? " 

The Captain gave the speaker a sharp look and 
seemed about to break out upon him, but he 
evidently thought better of it. 'Twas over in a 
second and quite nonchalantly be answered : 
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"I saw fotar Jews htmg there. Sink me! I 
cotild with equal pleastire have seen the twelve 
tribes of Israel all strung up at once — Ah, here's 
the wine! Fill up the glasses, Sylvester; I'm as 
dry as a sand bed." 

While this was being done he was off on another 
tack. 

•* This unexpected war with France," he 
matmdered on, ** will double the tax on wines, so 
let's drink, my lord, while they are cheap. 
Zounds! I am an enemy to all taxation ; and yet, 
believe me, sir, I am quite disinterested in the 
matter." 

" How so, sir? " asked Eastcotirt, with an in- 
terest that was only asstaned. 

** Because, my lord, I do not possess a single 
farthing, or an article that is taxable — Unless, 
egad, his Majesty's ministers impose it on my 
ruflfles, shoe buckles and periwig — Ha! but 
talking's dry work. Enough! Come, Sylvester, 
for our game and my revenge." 

The wine he had just taken, added to his 
previous potations, made his utterance somewhat 
thick and his moven[ients unsteady. He drew up 
his chair, Sylvester seated himself at the opposite 
side of the table and the play began. 

Eastcourt stood looking on, and he marked how 
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the Goddess of Chance toyed with her victims. 
Beginning in cool blood, the players soon grew 
flushed and hot with the exciten[ient of the game, 
indicating the turbulence within. The Captain's 
red face grew fiery red and so remained ; but the 
young officer's, tmlike that of his besotted oppo- 
nent, flushed and paled by turns, as the tide of 
luck flowed in his favour or against him. The 
spectators grew almost as excited as the plaj^rs 
themselves. 

The yotmg lord, having lived long abroad, and 
being moreover of a comparatively cool tempera- 
ment, was not easily infected with the fever 
raging in those about him. During brief intermis- 
sions he was urged to stake a small stmi on the 
fall of the dice, but the game did not appeal to 
him and he contented himself with looking on and 
leaving the more active part of the business 
entirely to the others. 

Nor was his friend's luck, after an hour or so of 
play, of a sort to tempt him to do otherwise. 
After a period of fluctuating fortune, Sylvester 
began to lose repeatedly. The dice seen[ied be- 
witched, and bewitched in Fargus's favour. With 
every fresh coup the Captain laughed with insolent 
tritmiph, and frequently ordered more wine with 
his winnings. The stakes were not large, but 
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Sylvester's ill-luck was contintious. At the end 
of a few hotirs, he had staked and lost his last 
crown. 

Cool-tempered as he was, Eastcourt was in no 
mood to see his friend thus completely routed by 
such an opponent. The sneering remarks of Far- 
gus irritated him. Such ill-luck as his friend's 
could not last, he told himself, and once the turn 
came there would be a different face upon the 
matter; the gloating Captain would sing to an- 
other time. He took ten guineas from his pocket 
and handed them over to Sylvester, who still 
sanguine in spite of his losses, took them and 
eagerly resumed play. 

It was in vain, for these went also ; more slowly, 
however, and not with the recent almost unbroken 
ill-luck. Quite often the count fell to Sylvester, 
giving his pale cheek a sudden flush of encourage- 
ment and hope ; but as before his opponent's good 
fortune was the more lasting, and Eastcourt's 
contribution slowly but surely joined the pile of 
gold and silver which the Captain had already 
woo. 

Excited enough before, the young oflficer was 
now scarcely able to contain himself. The loss of 
his friend's money — a loss which he knew East- 
court could ill afford, and which he was in no 
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position to repay — together with the temporary 
break in his ill-forttme, which in his desperate 
mood he construed as a promise of a complete 
change in the third attempt — so the Goddess of 
Chance liires on those who coqtaette with her — 
prompted him to strain every resotirce to continue 
a while longer at the desperate game. 

" No, by heaven, Will," he cried, as Eastcourt 
sought to draw him away from the table. " No; 
this cursed one-sided luck can't go on. It must 
change — it was changing — didn't you notice 
it? Another ten guineas, and I'll clean him out as 
I did last night. Another ten, good Will." 

Eastcourt was no niggard. He would willingly 
have shared what he had with his friend at any 
time. He would rather the request or oppor- 
tunity to do so came imder different drcumstanceSi 
but his generosity was equal even to this. And 
besides, Sylvester might be right; at any rate 
'twas worth while, he thought, to make another 
attempt to beat that sot of a Captain, whose 
arrogance had become well-nigh unbearable. So 
he handed over to his friend another ten guineas^ 
several of which he saw join Pargus's pile with a 
speed that was disconcerting, to say the least. 

With the fifth stake of this round, however, 

came an encouraging change. Seven times in 
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succession the cotint fell to Sylvester and the 
young officer could not restrain a little shout of 
exultation; which he regretted in a moment or 
two when the luck ran four times to his opponent. 
But four times to Sylvester offset this, and now he 
was tensely silent lest again he frighten the timor- 
ous Fortune that seemed to hover between willing- 
ness and unwillingness to stand at his side. To 
five — six — eight — ten times it ran, and the 
hitherto dwindling pile of gold and silver in front 
of him began to asstune more encouraging pro- 
portions. It was evident now that the jade had 
come over to the worthier side to remain there. 
Allowing Pargus to win only often enough to 
encourage him to hope that his luck was rettim- 
ing, she led him on and on, until every coin that 
he had won from Sylvester was again in the latter's 



An eager crowd had gathered around to witness 
such exciting play. Pargus, cursing the fortune 
that had gone' back on him, appealed to the 
money lenders, but in vain ; they knew him too 
iJelL Followers he had, however, who, hoping for 
a change, provided him with small sums to con- 
tinue his play. But Sylvester was now invincible. 
His opponent's borrowings went the way of his 
otfaar pik, and at length Pargus was deaned out, 
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cash and credit. Whereupon he rose with a fierce 
oath, flung back his chair and strode sullenly to 
another part of the room. 

" Come, Will," said Sylvester, hoarse with the 
strain and excitement of it all. " Come, a drink. 
My throat is parched." 

** I like not that fellow's looks," said Eastcourt 
in a low tone, indicating the Captain. ** Let us 
get away from here, Tom, before he forces a quar- 
rel on you." 

" To the foul fiends with him! " answered the 
other in tones of defiance. *' Let him try it! — 
I'll go. Will, but damme, he sha'n't frighten me of 
my drink." 

Seeing the uselessness of remonstrance. East- 
court said no more but accompanied his friend to 
the bar, where they ordered rack punch. While 
they were drinking this, Pargus was joined by 
Bob Darrell and two others, and the group stood 
scowling and consulting together at the other end 
of the room. 

Meanwhile the rest of the company had de- 
parted, the more respectable to their homes, the 
others to the various lawless occupations by which 
they made their living ; some of them, perhaps, to 
waylay and rob the very persons who but 
now they were watching gather in gold over 
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the card table. Such cases were common 
enough. 

The drawer had dismissed his two assistants 
for the night, locked up his liquors, and gone also, 
leaving those who remained in the room to put out 
the few candles he left burning. So quietly was all 
this done that the two young men, chatting over 
their punch, scarcely realized that they were thus 
left alone with the potential trouble makers. 
The closing of the door rather loudly by the drawer 
as he went out, roused Eastcourt to the condition 
of things, and he rose immediately. 

" It's nearly three o'clock," he said, consulting 
his watch. ** Come, Tom, we must be off." 

Finishing the last of his punch, Sylvester rose 
also and they started to go, when Pargus in- 
terposed between them and the door, locking it 
quickly. 

" Don't hurry, good sirs," he said with a sneer; 
" consider the difference in clocks and that neither 
of you has a wife awaiting you — of your own at 
least." 

" What do you mean, fellow? " returned East- 
court, whose anger at the bully's insolence was 
getting the better of him. * * Do you wish to thrust 
a quarrel upon us? " He laid his hand threaten- 
ingly upon his sword. 
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This proved the signal for an immediate out- 
break. 

"Out with the lights, boys!" bellowed the 
Captain. " Down with the dogs and regain the 
money they cheated us of." 

** You lie! " cried Sylvester, aiming a furious 
blow at Pargtis. He was grabbed from behind by 
one of the Captain's followers, however, and next 
moment the two were struggling together and 
pummelling each other with the ferocity of mad- 
men. The other two ruflSans had nm to put out 
the candles. 

Meanwhile Eastcourt had whipped out his 
sword and its point was at the Captain's breast. 

" Unlock that door, you scotmdrel," he cried» 
" or by heaven I'll nm you through the body." 

Pargus flung the key across the room. 

" Oh, damn you for a cursed sprig of nobility! " 
he snarled, and in a twinkling his own sword was 
out and the two were at it in deadly earnest. 
Sylvester had shaken off his assailant and drawn 
also; and now began a regular cut and thrust 
brawl in the semi-darkness, for all the lights were 
extinguished save one. Eastcotirt's back was to 
that, and he was determined that his assailant 
should reach it only over his body, for with the 
locked door, what chance would he and his com- 
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panion have against the fotir tmscrupxilotis ruffians, 
in total darkness. 

The two trapped men fought desperately, 
Eastcourt thinking of the disgrace of being killed 
in such a vile place and at such dishonourable 
hands. With the use of the sword he was fairly 
familiar, in fact could hold his own against any 
ordinary opponent, and he soon saw that Fargus 
was no more than that. But he was fighting 
against odds, for two of the ruffians were at him, 
and two at Sylvester. So he was put to it to 
employ all his skill, strength and agility. In the 
fieroe broil tables were overturned, chairs sent 
flying; the room resotmded with shouts and curses. 

Sylvester in a moment pinked one of the fel- 
lows in the shoulder; no vital wound, but quite 
enough to divert his attention for a while to his own 
affairs. Aiming a thrust at the other to settle him 
quickly, Tom slipped and fell. A furious stroke 
was made at him, but with a swift turn of his 
body he evaded it, and before his opponent could 
repeat the thrust, Sylvester had clinched with 
him, brought the fellow to his knees and was 
pummelling him into insensibility with his sword 
hilt. 

Eastcourt, hard pressed, had been compelled 

to the defensive. With keen eye he sought for an 
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opening where with a swift lunge he, in turn, 
might lessen his assailants by one. Luckily this 
lessening came about, though in another way. 
Pargus seeing that Sylvester had wounded one 
and had his second assailant by the throat, bade 
Darrell, his own companion, nm to the rescue of 
the worsted man and leave the ** cursed sprig of 
nobiUty " to himself. Darrell at once rushed over 
to where the young officer and his man were strug- 
gling, whereupon Eastcourt, thus relieved, quickly 
changed to the oflfensive and pressed Fargus so 
desperately that he cried out in affright, ** Bob! 
Bob! " bringing the fellow who had just left him 
back instantly to his side. 

The fierce exertions Eastcourt had put into this 
effort had well-nigh winded him, and the two 
coming at him together with renewed fury, he 
was for a moment pressed to the fullest extent of 
his capacity for self-preservation. But Sylvester's 
pummelling had been effective with his man, 
who sinking unconscious to the floor, released the 
yoimg officer to nm to his friend's rescue. This 
he did, and engaging Bob Darrell, he once more 
left Eastcourt man to man with Pargus. 

Except for a trifling scratch or two, neither of 
the two yoimg men had thus far been wotmded. 
They felt now that the fight was practically won, 
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and redoubled their efforts to bring it to a svnit 
conclusion. 

At this moment there was a loud banging at the 
door, followed by commands to those who were 
inside to open it instantly. Someone passing in 
the street outside had heard the shouting and 
clashing of weapons, and had hurried oflf to inform 
the watch who were now clamouring for ad- 
mittance. 

The stidden realization of what now threatened, 
sent a chill through Eastcourt's body. It was the 
farthest possible distance from his desire to be 
caught thus and haled before the magistrate for 
brawling in a gambling den — yet how was he to 
escape; the thing seemed impossible. Fargus saw 
his dismay and pressed him with a more furious 
attack. 

The door being locked, and no movement being 
made to open it in response to their commands, 
the watch proceeded to break it in. A desperate 
plan came to Eastcourt — could he accomplish it, 
and exactly at the right moment? He would 
make the attempt at any rate. Under the blows 
of the watch the door began to crack and splinter. 
In another minute they would be upon him and 
Sylvester. He had sixty seconds to find an open- 
ing for his thrust — or to make one. He took a 
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wild chanoe and lunged with all his might; his 
sword went throiigh his opponent's body, coming 
out at the back. Pargus threw up his hands and 
dropped like a log to the floor. 

Eastcourt had accomplished it and in time. The 
door still stood, but another second would see it 
fall in under the strokes that were being rained 
upon it. Now it was falling. Instantly Eastcourt 
wheeled about and with a sweep of his sword 
dashed down the single lit candle that had been 
behind him, leaving the place in total darkness. 
Then with a shout to his friend, he leaped through 
the surprised watch, who were rushing in through 
the opening they had made, bounded down the 
single flight of stairs and out into the street, 
Sylvester dose behind. 

Bob Darrell was the first to recover his wits. 
" After them! They have killed Pargus ! Secure 
the murderers! " 

His shout aroused the watch from their be- 
wilderment and dismay and sent them oflf full 
speed in pursuit of the fugitives. It was early 
dawn and the light outside was sufficient to show 
the fleeing forms of Eastcourt and his companion 
as they sped down the street. The hue and cry 
behind them told the latter that they were 
pursued. 
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On they ran from one street to another, across 
thorotighfares and down alleys, the watch still 
upon their track. Citizens whose work called them 
up early were beginning to appear, and several 
tried to stop the fleeing men. A greater danger 
was that in making some turn they might nm into 
another body of the watch and so be captured. 
Eastcotui; realized this and pointed it out to 
Sylvester. 

** At the next cross street," he said breathlessly, 
as they ran along, ** we must separate. You go 
one way and I will take the other. This will 
confuse our pursuers and enable us to gain time." 

At the next comer this was done. Eastcourt 
turned to the right, and luckily the street he 
turned into was a short one at his end, and before 
the watch had come up to where they separated, 
be had turned a second comer and so made a 
decided gain towards his escape. He did not relax 
his speed, however, but ran on through one 
street after another until he could feel absolutely 
certain that he had eluded his pursuers. By this 
time he had reached Soho Square ; he could now, 
he felt, give himself a breathing spell. For the 
time being, at any rate, he was safe from the con- 
sequences of his escapade. 

For the time being — yes; but as he became 
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easier in body, this condition did not extend to his 
mind. Eastcourt had lived a rather quiet life; 
a life which had been marked hitherto by a very 
decent regard for the proprieties. He had spent 
his recent years in travel. Of somewhat artistic 
tastes, he delighted in rare old pictures; he liked 
to climb motmtains, to visit romantic old palaces 
and castles. Venice and Rome were full of charm 
for him. Save for a trifling adventure or two in 
Italy, and one little escapade in Paris while he was 
taking lessons in fencing there, an art which at 
this time was deemed essential to the education of 
a gentleman, his life had been free from brabbles 
of any kind. Not that he professed any saintliness 
of character; potentially he was the same as 
Sylvester or any other yotmg man of his age, only 
while they were compelled by restricted circum- 
stances to work off the restlessness of their youth- 
ful natures in one way, he, more fortimate, had 
the means to work off his in another, a less de- 
grading way. He liked company, he liked genial 
friends about him with a pipe and a glass — he had 
even on occasion drunk more than was good for 
him and done some foolish things — but what he 
liked best was to travel with a party of jolly com- 
panions, and this liking he had had up to the 
present the wherewithal to gratify. 
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Such having been the course of his life, he could 
not but be disturbed over the adventure in which 
he was now embroiled. What had been the result 
of that last desperate thrust, he wondered. Had 
his blade pierced some vital part ; was Fargus now 
lying stiff and cold? A thrust through the body 
was not necessarily fatal ; he hoped his sword had 
gone too high or too much on one side to kill; 
he ootdd not remember where it had entered, the 
thing had all been done so swiftly. The fact that it 
was done in self-defence did not greatly comfort 
him; his name had been given at the gaming 
house, and he doubted not that a hue and cry 
would be raised and he would be sought for, and 
if foimd brought to trial for disturbing the King's 
peace, if for no greater crime. He had, to be sure, 
neither father nor mother to feel his disgrace, no 
sweetheart to be heartbroken over it ; but it was 
a good deal to himself to be mixed in so disrep- 
utable an affair. It had not even a tinge of 
romance to recommend it; it was simply an ugly 
brawl in a gambling house. 

. Eastcourt again consulted his watch; it was 
after .five o'clock. Leaving Soho Square, he 
roamed from one street to another, his mind deeply 
exercised with the foregoing thoughts. The 
sbwly broadening daylight seemed to dissipate 
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the confusion of his mind, for now he had decided 
upon what he would do. He might be sought for 
his part in the adventinre, but why permit himself 
to be fotmd? He had no home for the baiHfiEs to 
seek him at, his stopping place since his ruin 
being at inn or tavern in whatever locality he 
happened to be. His small belongings in the way 
of clothing and the like were in the safe keeping of 
a friend, and he did not burden himself carrying 
them about. 

But taverns were poor places for hiding in; 
there the officers of the law might seek him; the 
landlord's cupidity might betray him ; his presence 
might be made known in a dozen vrays. What 
then ? Lodgings — he would take lodgings in one 
of the thousand houses devoted to this purpose, 
and there he would quietly remain until this un- 
fortunate affair had blown over, or at any rate 
until he could learn whether or not it was advis- 
able for him to flee from London. 

He had no sooner decided upon this step than 
he began to look about him for a likely house. A 
ntimb^r of places he passed which he thought must 
be lodging-houses, but they did not seem the most 
desirable for his purpose, so he walked on. 

At length he turned into Abingdon Street. It 

was Fate that guided his steps, for stiddenly, as 
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his eyes examined a row of hotises, the curtains of 
an upper window were parted and a face appeared 
looking out and up at the sky as though in welcx)me 
of the morning strn. Eastcourt stopped in his 
tracks and stared. It was the young woman he 
had seen the night before at the half-overtiuned 
coach ; the one who had so impressed him. 

It was but a glimpse he got; the face disap- 
peared quickly; but already Eastcourt had made 
his choice of lodgings. He stepped up to the door 
of the house and plied the knocker. 

The landlady had just risen and it was the good 
woman herself who answered his knock. A 
modest room would suit him, he said; and for- 
tunately she had one. Her name she told him as 
they ascended the stairs was Mrs. Pen wick; she 
was a widow, and when her husband was alive, 
they had been in better circumstances. 

Since he must lie perdue, Eastcourt could not be 
equally truthful and garrulous about himself; 
the name Hargrave coming first to his mind — 
'twas his mother's maiden name — he responded 
with that, sa)dng further that he had travelled a 
great deal and required nothing so much as quiet 
and rest. The vacant room proved to be at the 
top of the ho\2se; it was dean and neat, and 
exactly suited, Eastcourt thought, to his purpose. 
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When, after a little chatting, the landlady we 
out and closed the door, her new lodger divest 
himself of his outer garments, flung himself on t 
bed, and, worn out by his night's exciting e 
periences, was soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER III 

A RESCUE AND WHAT FOLLOWED 

Nearly two weeks had passed since his 
escapade at White's, and Eastcourt had not 
ventured upon the streets in broad daylight. As 
he had expected a considerable noise had been 
inade over the affair, and for a while the authori- 
ties had been actively in search of him. But 
Fargus being in a day or two reported out of 
danger, the search had slackened off, though the 
object of it deemed it best to keep to his room by 
^y and run no risk. 

He had managed to get word of his whereabouts 
to Tom Sylvester, and the latter had come to him 
^d kept him posted on what was going on. By 
the end of a week Fargus was up, and the rascal 
^ould in a few days more be back again in his 
^Jsual hatmts. The Captain had sworn vengeance 
s^t and dire upon his assailant, Sylvester said ; 
but this gave Eastcourt no uneasiness, he had no 
nitention of going into the fellow's way. Sylvester 
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himself had got oflF with a sharp reprimand for his 
part in the affray, and had now sailed with his 
regiment on foreign service ; though before doing 
so he had looked up a number of Eastcourt's 
friends and brought them to him to relieve the 
monotony of his self-imprisonment. 

The necessity of lying low, and to some extent 
the class line drawn between second and third 
floor lodgers, had prevented Eastcourt from meet- 
ing the charming girl whose appearance and 
qualities had so deeply interested him, though 
looking down on the street from his window he 
had several times observed her leaving the house 
with her two companions. Leaving the yotmg lord 
here in his room on the eleventh day of his occu- 
pancy, we will now descend the stairs and intro- 
duce ourselves to the three ladies in question. 

It was between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Fen wick, the landlady, was 
sitting in her front parlour busily engaged in some 
sort of fancy work. She was a buxom body, 
somewhat too talkative perhaps, but kind and 
easy going, and well liked by all her lodgers. 
Jenny the maid was also in the room, tidying it 
up. 

** That will do, Jenny," said her mistress 

presently, glancing at the clock. ** You will go 
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now and prepare supper for the ladies on the 
second floor. They like to have it early, and no 
doubt will be hungry after their shopping." 

" Oh, ma'am," said the maid; " did you ever 
see such a lot as they must be buying? " 

" They are certainly doing a lot of looking at 
things," said Mrs. Fenwick; "but as for buy- 
mg — 

She stopped short, hearing a noise in the entry 
outside. 

" There they are now," she added; " so make 
haste with the supper, Jenny." 

As the maid disappeared through one door, 
the other opened suddenly and in came two of the 
ladies, Eastcourt, or rather ** Hargrave," had 
seen leaving the house. Catching sight of some- 
one seated in the room, the elderly lady started 
to apologize for her entrance without knocking, 
but noticing who it was she broke off abruptly and 
said: 

" Oh, it's only you, Mrs. Fenwick. I was afraid 
we had intruded. You see we are vastly tired 
standing up in the shops, and as we understood this 
room to be unoccupied, we ventured in to rest a 
moment before climbing the stairs." 

" You are quite welcome, Miss Melwood, I'm 
sure/' responded the landlady, rising and laying 
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aside her fancy work; " and quite right about the 
room, too, ma'am, which is a great pity to see such 
a front parlour go a-beggin' for a lodger." 

The younger woman — she was not the one of 
Hargrave's choice — glanced rotmd the room with 
a languid, supercilious air, and sank into a chair 
as though her doing so were an act of condescen- 
sion. Mistress Melwood also seated herself. 

** But where is the other young lady? " inquired 
Mrs. Fen wick wonderingly. 

" She will be here presently," returned the 
other, who was atint to both of the girls. " We 
left her at the baker's shop at the end of the 
street. My dear Henrietta was so tired, we didn't 
wait." 

" Out, ma chhe tanie ; ires fatigu ," simpered 
her niece, leaning back with a pampered air and 
flicking her perfumed handkerchief in front of her 
face. 

The good landlady, full of motherly instinct, 
looked disturbed and anxious. 

** Oh, dear! " she cried, advancing to look out 

of the window; " you should never have left the 

young lady to come home alone — your pardon, 

ma'am — and I shall send Jenny to fetch her." 

She started to call the maid. 

" Oh, pray, my good woman, don't trouble your- 
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self," protested Miss Henrietta, stopping her. 
" You don't know my cousin Clementina. She 
never gets tired." 

" *Tisn't getting tired, ma'am," said Mrs. Fen- 
wick; " but a lady like her in the streets alone 
towards nightfall, and such a handsome creature — 
in the present condition of London — Lud, ma'am, 
if I may be so bold as to say so — " 

Her anxiety had conmitmicated itself to the 
girPs aunt. 

"Why, yes," put in the latter; ** there's a 
great deal of roughness in the streets, to be sure; 
and perhaps it would be safer if Jenny — " 

*' Oh, nonsense, aunt! " exclaimed her niece in 
a petulant tone. " The idea of making so much 
fuss over poor Clem. We mustn't allow this good 
woman to put herself out, not at all — Handsome 
creature, did you say, Mrs Fen wick? " she added 
with an tmpleasant laugh. ** Ha! did you hear 
that, aimt? That would amuse Clementina, in- 
deed. More amuse than please, I fear — you 
know how she abhors flattery." 

" Yes, to be sure," agreed Mistress Melwood, 
who it was plain was ruled absolutely by her 
niece. " After all, Mrs. Fenwick, our good Clemen- 
tina is really not accustomed to so much attention. 
When I told you that my niece was to marry into 
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the peerage, 'twas this niece I meant, 
Henrietta." 

** Oh, is it so, ma'am? " said the other, so im- 
pressed by the yoimg woman's brilliant prospects, 
that her anxiety about the absent girl was for the 
moment relegated to the backgroimd. ** Well, 
I'm sure she deserves it, and I'm proud and 
honoured, ma'am, to have her in my house. But 
it's hard that I mayn't take credit for her being 
here and tell people who has my second floor." 

" We think it best that you shouldn't mention 
our names, Mrs. Fen wick, even to the other 
lodgers," was the reply. ** "Ks a most excellent 
house you keep," Aunt Melwood added, ** yet for 
a yoimg lady who is to marry a lord, she would 
scarcely desire it known she once lodged in this 
neighbourhood . ' ' 

** A most respectable neighbourhood, of course," 
put in her niece, rather by way of justifying her 
presence there than from any consideration for 
the feelings of the landlady; ** a most respectable 
neighbourhood, but hardly fashionable." 

" No, miss, nor is the prices fashionable neither," 
Mrs. Fen wick made bold to say. '* If you lived in 
Piccadilly now, or Bond Street — " 

** Oh, true, true," interrupted the aunt; ** and 
yet I think, ma'am, your prices are high enotigh for 
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all that. But we are three poor country ladies, 
you know, I and my nieces, as yet. My dear 
Henrietta can't touch a penny of her fortune till 
she marries my lord. And 'tis a great expense 
coming up to London like this, though my niece 
will soon be having her town house, when she 
becomes her ladyship." 

" Well, I'm sure, ma'am," said the landlady 
complaisantly, " Mistress Henrietta will adorn 
the house and title. His lordship will be a proud 
and happy man to get her." 

" I do hope so,'' was the aunt's reply. '* I do 
hope it will give him some satisfaction to find 
what a superior young lady I've brought her up 
to be." 

Mrs. Fen wick gave the speaker a curious look. 

" Find, ma'am? " she said with an inflection of 
puzzlement. ** Hasn't his lordship seen Miss 
Henrietta, his bride to be? '' 

" Oh, no," was the response. '* Neither has seen 
the other since they were children, and even then 
they did not see each other very often. You must 
understand, Mrs. Fenwick, that the yoimg lord 
has been abroad for a number of years; but he 
must return soon now, as the time is nearly come 
for them to declare their choice." Aunt Melwood 
stopped, but feeling that her last remark reqtiired 
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a little explanation, she added: "The fortune, 
you see, is to be theirs only on condition of their 
marriage. Should one refuse, the money will all 
go to the other." 

"There's little danger of that, I'll warrant, 
ma'am," observed the landlady with an asstmip- 
tion of worldly wisdom. ** They don't often refuse 
yoting ladies like your niece, especially when 
there's a lot of money goes with 'em." 

" Ten thousand potmds a year, no less," ^aid 
Mistress Melwood with an expression of great 
satisfaction. 

" La, what a fortune! " cried the other, lifting 
her hands in amaze at the sum. " And I suppose 
the other yoimg lady — " 

** Not a penny," the atint put in, anticipating 
what the other would say. ** No, dear Clementina 
has nothing, poor child. But she can always stay 
with me." 

" Why do you call her poor, aunt? " observed 
Henrietta, who had been listening to the talk with 
no great interest. " I shall look out for cousin 
Clem. I shall marry her to Mr. Robinson the 
curate. I've made up my mind upon it." Then 
rising, she said with a frown of impatience, " I 
do wish Clem would hurry; she is delaying our 
supper." 
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This speech was characteristic of Henrietta 
Melwood, the spoiled and pampered heiress. In 
the first part it showed that she looked upon her 
cotisin as little more than a mere chattel to be 
given away or sold according to her ladyship's 
will and pleasure. In the second, she exhibited 
not the slightest anxiety as to any danger Clemen- 
tina might run in being in the rough streets alone ; 
only a petulance at the delay that was being 
catised in the preparation of her own supper. 
She was a thoroughly self -centred creature, was 
Henrietta Melwood; and the unfortunate traits 
of pride and selfishness bom in her had been 
fostered and fed by external circtunstance tmtil 
they were now well-nigh imbearable. 

After rising, she had taken scarcely half a dozen 
steps from her chair towards the window, when 
there was a stir outside the door and Jenny's voice 
was heard. Then the door opened and Qementina 
Melwood came in, carrying the package from the 
bakeshop. 

Clementina was a tall, handsome young woman 

of about twenty. She had a slight, graceful 

figure, regular features, and hair like that of most 

English maidens, abundant and of a dark brown 

or chestnut colour. Her complexion was clear and 

well tinted, as might be expected in a girl whose 
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blood was pure, who had lived in the open air and 
on wholesome food, and who had not yet known 
late hours, or had occasion to employ the washes 
and messes foimd necessary by ladies of quality. 

In temperament and disposition she was the 
very antithesis of her cousin. She was a girl of 
proper womanly instincts, modest, amiable, frank, 
and at times vivacious. Having been cast for 
some years in the part of Cinderella to the more 
favoured Henrietta, she was usually a little sub- 
dued in her manner, though her natural buoyancy 
could not wholly be repressed. She was now just 
a little flushed and excited. Before she could 
speak her cousin figuratively flew at her. 

" Oh, Clem! '* she cried in tones of irritation; 
" how slow you are! What's been keeping you? " 

** And, child, you're aU flustered," exclaimed her 
aunt. ** What's happened to you? " 

** It's a wonder I got here at aU," said the girl, 
quite calmly. Her flustration, it was evident, 
was due less to fright than to some tmwonted 
exertion . * * I — I ' ve been attacked in the streets . ' ' 

** What did I tell you, ma'am! " put in Mrs. 
Fenwick with sudden recollection of her warning. 
** You should have let me send Jenny as I wanted. 
The streets aren't safe." 

** Attacked, Clem? " said Aunt Melwood, anx- 
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iotisly. " How, child, you are not hurt, I 
hope." 

" No," replied the girl dropping into a chair. 
" I'm not hurt; " and she proceeded to relate how 
after she had left the shop, she noticed a man 
following her. She did not give much thought to 
the matter at first, and she had almost reached the 
house with her parcels, when the fellow increased 
his speed and came up with her. Then suddenly 
he glanced around, and seeing nobody about or 
near enough to interfere with him, he made a 
swift snatch for her purse. 

"Mercy, child!" cried Aimt Melwood, lifting 
her hands at the recital; " how shocking, and it's 
almost broad daylight. But he did not succeed; 
he did not get your purse? " 

"No; I was too qtiick for the fellow. I struck 
him full in the face with my parcel of eggs, and 
then started to run. With an oath he turned to 
catch me. I ran as fast as I could, shouting for 
help. Fortunately my cry was heard. I almost 
felt his grasp upon me, when a young gentleman 
darted out of a doorway — 'twas the doorway of 
this very house, I think, Mrs. Fenwick — and see- 
ing the robber pursuing me, he whipped out his 
sword and rushed to my rescue. The rascal saw 
him coming and instantly took to his heels, and 
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the young gentleman ran after him. I didn't dare 
to linger about, so I hurried in and here I am." 

" And you left our eggs behind on the street/' 
whined Henrietta, totally immoved by her cousin's 
story. '* I think it was very inconsiderate of you, 
Clem." 

*' Eggs ! — it's pretty poor eggs they were after 
I hit the fellow," returned her cousin with a latigh. 

** You knew, Clem, that I wanted them par- 
ticulariy." 

** Oh, 1*11 go and buy some more, if that's the 
way you feel about it," said Clementina, stirred 
to a natural resentment. ■' I daresay I shall find 
another gallant rescuer if need be." 

** Nay, miss, I won't hear of such a thing," put 
in the kind-hearted landlady. " I happen to have 
eggs in the house a-plenty, and you are welcome 
to them I'm sure — Oh, you say, miss, that the 
yoimg gentleman who rescued you came out of 
my doorway? " 

** It seemed so," replied the girl; '* either this 
house or one close by, I wouldn't be quite sure. 
He was a yotmg man of middle height, and wore, 
I think, a dark brown suit, though in the hurry of 
it all, I'm not qmte sure of that either." 

" A good looking young man, miss, with blue 
eyes?" 
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*' He was good looking, I think, and he might 
have had blue eyes, ma'am," latighed Clementina; 
" or his eyes might have been brown, or black, or 
gray — I really had not time to notice. It was 
all too sudden." 

" I'll warrant it's the yoimg gentleman as has 
the third floor, miss. I daresay he slipped down 
stairs and out a while ago and we never heard 
him. He always leaves the house about dusk, for 
most of the day he sleeps." 

" Some ignorant scrub of a fellow who works 
nights," put in Henrietta contemptuously. 

" Oh, no, miss," said Mrs. Fenwick; " begging 
your pardon, he's not a man who has to work, nor 
is he ignorant." 

" I'm sure I'm very grateful to him, whoever 
he is," said Clementina sincerely. 

" Mr. Hargrave his name is, miss. He's been 
here only a few days, having lately got back from 
foreign parts. A very pleasant spoken, gentleman- 
like young man he is, miss, though one sees but 
little of him, he comes and goes so qmetly." 

" And I'm sure 'tis all the better one should see 
little of third floor lodgers," said the supercilious 
Henrietta. 

" Oh, yes, miss, I suppose so," returned Mrs. 
Fenwick diplomatically; "leastwise that's the 
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way first and second floor lodgers generally feek, 
in my experience. There's a great distinction, to 
be siire." 

For my part," was the imgradous reply, 

I've never seen this third floor lodger, nor ever 
wish to. Who knows what sort of a scrub he may 
really — " 

** Scrub " was a favourite word with Henrietta; 
but before she could quite finish her ill-natured 
observation, she was interrupted by the entrance 
of Jenny, who announced that Mr. Hargrave was in 
the entry and wished to speak a moment with the 
landlady. 

** How dreadfully annojdng! " was Henrietta's 
new remark. 

Mrs. Fen wick stood for a moment perplexed. 
She liked her third floor lodger and wished to be 
civil to him. Her first thought was to invite him 
in; but to this Henrietta's manner clearly made 
objection. 

Never mind, miss," she said in a moment. 

I'll go and speak to him outside, thotigh I hate 
tobe — " 

" Oh, I suppose he may come in here for that 
matter," interposed Aunt Mel wood. 

Aunt, how inconsiderate! " cried her niece. 

Think of our position — a future peeress! I for 
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one will leave the room — if I can do even that 
without meeting this third floor lodger." 

" Well, Miss Henrietta, there's the back room 
if you'd like to wait till he goes. He's not likely 
to stay more than a minute. I daresay he only 
wants to say a word about the towels or bed- 
clothes, or some such thing." 

"Towels! Bedclothes!" exclaimed the other 
in disgusted tones. " Really, how low! how in- 
delicate! Come, aimt," and she led the way hastily 
into the inner chamber. 

The more amiable and broader-minded Clem- 
entina could not but laugh at her cousin's flustered 
and tmdignified exit. Had she not been used to 
Henrietta's whims and prejudices, such expres- 
sions as she had just heard would probably have 
caused her less amusement than antipathy. She 
was prim enough in her own way, thanks to her 
simple cotmtry bringing up ; but she had none of 
that false pride, self-conceit, or prudery which 
distorted her cousin's view of common things and 
ordinary people. So she laughed; but not loud 
enough for Henrietta to hear her in the other room. 

" I really wonder," she mused, ** what / ought 
to do in the case — the future poor relation of a 
peeress — I suppose for peace and quietness' sake 
I'd better follow — and yet — " She moved 
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slowly towards the door after the others, but had 
not yet reached it when the landlady admitted 
Mr. Hargrave. 

** Good evening, Mrs. Fenwick/' said the young 
man cx)rdially. ** I have dropped in to — " He 
broke off observing Clementina who had paused 
in her exit. " Ah, mademoiselle," he said, turning 
to the latter, " I am fortimate to find you here. I 
wish to restore to you your lost property." 

He held out as he spoke a small parcel, the con- 
tents of which it was not hard for Clementina to 
guess. 

" My property, sir," she said with a little smile; 
" I — I think not." 

** Oh, pardon me," he urged, smiling also; 
** I believe I am not mistaken. In the excitement 
of the moment when you were attacked by that 
scoundrel, you quite forgot to recover this parcel, 
which I am now happy to be privileged to restore 
to you." 

** Oh I — I did leave some eggs, sir," stammered 
the girl, a little confused under his admiring gaze. 
** But I really cannot accept these, for they are 
sound, while mine, I fear, were quite — quite 
crushed." 

Hargrave continued to hold out the package, 
his eyes still fixed upon her. 
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" I see how it is, sir," she went on. " Perceiving 
my loss, you went and bought these — Don't deny 
it, sir; I'm quite sure of it." 

" Why, then, perhaps it may be so," returned 
Hargrave, his smile broadening, for he was quite 
conscious of the humour of the situation. ** At 
any rate, you will find them as good as the others. 
I asked the shopman for the best." 

" It was very kind of you, I'm sure, and I am 
very thankful," was the reply. " But good Mrs. 
Fenwick has already offered to supply our needs, 
so I cannot accept your present, sir, though I am 
greatly obliged, believe me." 

** What, not accept! " he said, with a ludicrous 
expression of disappointment (whether real or 
assumed, Clementina was uncertain) . " You insist 
on leaving these eggs on my hands. Really I 
should be glad — I thought — I hoped — " 

She decided that his disappointment was real. 

" Why, sir, no doubt you can eat them yourself," 
she returned, scarcely knowing how to act in the 
case; "or perhaps — perhaps the shopman will 
take them back." She turned from him to hide a 
smile of amusement ; then as the quickest way out 
of the matter she added : "I wish you good eve- 
ning, sir, and I thank you for your bravery in the 
street. Adieu! " and without giving him a chance 
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to reply, she disappeared into the inner room after 
her atint and cousin. 

" Bravery? " said Hargrave, half to himself, 
half to the landlady who herself had been enjoying 
the situation. ** Bravery? What, to draw sword 
and frighten a sneaking cut-purse? *Twas mere 
boy's play — But these eggs! " he added, sur- 
veying the package in his hand. ** Ah, you, my 
good Mrs. Fen wick, will not refuse them, I'm 
sure. — Stay! she said you were to supply her 
with eggs for supper. Good! supply the yoimg 
lady with these, ma'am, and faith, she'll be 
accepting my gift without knowing it — Yes , take 
them, good landlady, and put them down in my 
biU." 

" Lor, Mr. Hargrave, sir," cried the other, 
highly amused; ** how can I do that? " 

'* Do what? " 

*' Why, put 'em in yotir bill, sir, when it's not 
me that's supplyin' 'em? " 

** I don't know," replied the young man, has 
mind occupied with pleasanter things. ** You — 
you do put things in bills that you haven't sup- 
plied, sometimes, don't you? — Tut! what am 
I saying? " he hastened to add, realizing that his 
remark was hardly kind. " I meant no ofiFence, 
nia'am, none at all, I assure you. 'Tis the sight 
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of that lovely creattire — Who is she ? I've had 
glimpses of her before, but never a word or even 
a look from her till this moment." 

Mrs. Fenwick, meanwhile, had been doing some 
thinking of her own. She shook her finger at him 
and said with a knowing smile. 

" Ah, Mr. Hargrave, and it's very clever you 
are coming in with your parcel of eggs, so that you 
could see the young lady and talk with her." 

Hargrave scdled also, and came out boldly in 
the matter. 

" Well, suppose I did. Who is she? " 

** I know you gay young fellows," responded 
Mrs. Fenwick; ** but I'm not saying it isn't well 
meaning enough in your case, Mr. Hargrave, and 
I'd be only too glad to tell you all about the lady, 
sir, only there's objections." 

"Objections?" 

" Yes, sir; though you mightn't think it, they 
being only second floor lodgers, they're stayin' 
here incognitum, sir." 

'' Ah! " exclaimed the young man, as visions of 
princesses in disguise flitted through his romantic 
head. 

" Yes, sir," rcstmicd the landlady; " they de- 
sire their names kept quite a secret from the other 
Iodg!BrB — Though to be sure, sir, as far as 
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you are concerned, if you promise to let it go no 
further — " 

Hargrave was a man of honour, and though 
tempted to let the woman babble on and reveal 
what he desired to leam, he pulled her up short. 

'* Oh, no, no, ma'am," he said; ** by no means. 
If the ladies wish to remain unknown, far be it 
from me to pry — no, no! " 

*' Well, sir, I like you all the better for that," 
said the pleased Mrs. Fen wick; ** I do indeed. It 
shows you to be quite the gentleman. Now most 
third floor lodgers — well, as I often say, a body 
never knows — These second floor lodgers are not 
the only — ahem! " she pulled herself up, on the 
verge of giving a hint of their quality, then added : 
" Well, sir, about the invalid lady on the first 
floor now, there's no such secret. You couldn't 
guess who she's related to, and who comes to see 
her regular every month." 

" Some very great person, no doubt," said 
Hargrave absently. His eyes were turned on the 
door leading into the inner room, as though he 
found a certain pleasure in gazing even in the 
direction of the girl who had so charmed him. 

*' Yes, sir, a very great person, indeed," re- 
turned Mrs. Fen wick proudly. " No less a person 
than the famous Mr. Brockenfield. That rich and 
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fashionable gentleman, Mr. Hargrave, honours 
this poor roof of mine. He comes in his chariot 
to see his ailing old aunt just over our heads, and 
stays as much as five minutes with her." 

" Kind and attentive nephew! " exclaimed the 
yotmg man, recalling that this was the dandy 
who had been pointed out to him by Sylvester on 
the evening of his adventure at White's. " I 
know something of this Brockenfield — * the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form/ as the saying is." 

" Ay, sir, and famous for the sums he gives to 
charity." 

'' And the much greater sums he spends upon 
himself and over the card table — And that re- 
minds me, good Mrs. Fen wick; I had a second 
object in wanting to see you. Faith, it was almost 
driven out of my mind. A few friends of mine 
who are dining near-by are coming in after dinner 
for a bowl or two of punch. If you will brew it as 
good as the last — " 

" Trust me for that, sir," put in the landlady, 
with the pleasant remembrance of a generous 
remuneration. ** Trust me for that, and most 
happy will I be, sir. How many will there be 
coming? " 

" There will be four of us in all — and now that 
I think of it, ma'am," he added, looking around, 
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" as my room is so high up and the stairs so steep 
— you know how careless gentlemen may be of 
their steps after an evening of your exoelleiDt 
pimch — why, now, if this room is available ^— " 

" Tis just what I had on the tip of my tongue 
to say, sir. You can have the room and welcome." 

" That's very good of you, ma'am, I'm sure," 
returned Hargrave thankfully, as he moved to- 
wards the door. " I'm going out now for a supply 
of pipes and tobacco, and by the time I get back, 
my friends, I daresay, will have arrived. You can 
arrange the table for four, and you can get the 
punch ready as soon as you like, Mrs. Penwick — 
As for that young lady of the second floor," he 
added, as he laid his hand on the knob, ** faith, 
she has forgotten me already, no doubt — Ah, 
well! — Adieu, ma'am; don't forget to have the 
punch good and strong," and he disappeax^d 
from her view. 

** Forgot him, eh? " mused the landlady, as she 
crossed the room. " Ah, I wouldn't take my oath 
on that, such a fine whole-souled young gentle- 
man as he is — nay, I'll warrant Miss Clementina 
won't forget him, not she." 

She pulled open the door of the inner chamber. 

" You can come in now, ladies," she announced; 
" the third floor lodger has gone." 
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CHAPTER IV 

INTRODUCES MR. BROCKBNPIBLD 

Thb three women re-entered, Henrietta in no 
gradous temper. 

" And it's time he went, I'm sure," she said 
grumpily. ** I never knew so many irritating 
things to happen all at onoe. We shall never have 
our supper at this rate, and I'm positively faint 
for want of it." 

'* There, there," said Aunt Melwood soothingly 
" Calm yourself, my dear; we shall go and have 
it at onoe." 

But the number of impediments fated to come 
between Henrietta's hunger and its appeasement 
was not yet complete. Her attention was sud- 
denly diverted by the rattle of a vehicle stopping 
at the door. 

" What now, I wonder? " she cried; and being 
near the window she so far forgot her dignity as 
to step up to it and look out. ** Why, what's 
this? " she said with a considerable show of 
interest; " some great equipage is stopping here." 
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Mrs. Fenwick laid the package of eggs Har- 
grave had handed her on a chair, and hurried over 
to glance out. 

** Lor, miss, 'tis the great Mr. Brockenfield," 
she exclaimed impressively. "He's a-comin' to 
pay his usual visit to his aunt, the invalid lady on 
the first floor. Look, miss, that's him a-gettin' 
out of the chariot." 

"Mr. Brockenfield — the rich Mr. Brocken- 
field? How delightful! " cried Henrietta with a 
complete change from her manner of a moment 
ago. Pride and love of ostentation were the 
dominant instincts of her selfish and shallow 
nature. 

" Who ishef*' asked Clementina quietly. " I 
don't think I have ever heard of Mr. Brockenfield." 

" Dear child, where are your eyes and ears? " 
cried her aunt rather testily. ** Mr. Brockenfield 
is one of the most famous of the London beaux." 

" Clem, your ignorance of the fashionable world 
is simply shocking," added her cousin, as though 
the other had said something well-nigh unpardon- 
able. 

Mrs. Fenwick, noting that her own interest in 
the man was shared by at least two of the others, 
proposed a plan. 

" He passes through the entry, miss," she said 
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to her prospective ladyship; *' and if you like I'll 
leave the door open so that you can get a good 
look at the gentleman." 

" Oh yes," cried Henrietta, all eagerness in the 
matter and quite recovered of the faintness she a 
moment before complained of. ** Oh yes, my 
good woman, please do." Whereupon the land- 
lady so arranged it that the ladies could get an 
excellent view of the great man in his passage 
through the hall to ascend the stairs. 

Mr. Brockenfield was one of the beaux of the 
time, a worthy follower of the great Mr. Nash, 
who was called the " King of Bath." Having a 
superabundance of worldly goods, he liked to im- 
press people with his munificence. It was his 
pleasure to pose as a philanthropist. He was not 
one really; he had no strong ethical convictions 
with regard to the matter; this was simply the 
form taken in their outward exhibition by his 
vanity and love of show. Indeed he was at heart 
a hypocrite of the worst sort, one who found the 
mantle of charity a convenient cloak for his 
worldly and vicious designs. 

He was a man of about fifty, well preserved; 
for he had the leisure and the means to keep him- 
self in the pink of condition. To take care of 
liimsplf and to look well, these were parts of his 
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profession. To wear fine clothes vras another. 
He was dressed in the extremity of the mode. 
He wore a pttrple velvet coat, the broad skirts of 
which, stiffened with buckram, stood well out 
from his shapely legs. This coat was embroidered 
with silver and had broad cuffs similarly orna- 
mented. Underneath was a light waistcoat of the 
richest brocaded silk, and purple velvet breeches, 
the latter partly covered with pearl silk hose 
drawn above the knee and secured with silver 
garters. Shoes of black Spanish leather fastened 
by large diamond buckles adorned his feet; 
while, for the other end of him, a superb Ramillies 
periwig of the lightest flaxen hair set off his bril- 
liant complexion and made him the beau com- 
plete. In his hand he carried a three-cornered hat, 
and tucked under his arm a clouded cane, mounted 
with a valuable stone. 

Passing through the entry, ushered by the land- 
lady and followed by his own lackey. Beau 
Brockenfield halted suddenly on catching sight 
of the three ladies looking out at him from the 
parlour. His gaze rested especially upon Clemen- 
tina, and his eye lit up with admiration. Here was 
excellent quarry and he felt that he was garbed 
for the chase. A nise came to him instanter. He 
stepped into the room. 
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" Your servant, ladies," said he, with a bow 
that would have done credit to Nash himself — 
then facing the elder lady, he added : '' If I am 
not mistaken, madam, I have the honour to ad- 
dress my Lady Elliston." 

It was all so sudden, so unexpected, that poor 
Aunt Melwood fell immediately into a great 
fluster. She had not counted on the great man's 
noticing her at all, not to speak of addressing her 
so flatteringly. 

" Oh — oh, no, sir; no such fine lady indeed, 
sir," she stammered with as deep a curtsey as her 
age and figure would permit. 

" A thousand pardons then, dear lady," said 
Mr. Brockenfield, adjusting his eyeglass. " Yes, 
I see my error now, though upon my soul there's 
a wonderful likeness." 

" Oh, sir, you pay me too great a compliment, 
you really do." 

" No compliment, ma'am, I assure you; none 
at all, except to Lady EUiston," he went on, 
scrutinizing Mistress Melwood 's face; ** for now 
that I look more closely I note a certain something 
which her ladyship lacks — a certain — ah — a 
certain air of distinction, shall I call it? " 

The poor lady was plainly passing through an 
ordeal, yet not exactly an unpleasant one. That 
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the man was acting, that he was playing with her 
for a purpose, did not for an instant occur to her. 
Her blushes betrayed her confusion. 

" Oh, really, really, sir, I protest," she managed 
to say. ** I am but a plain cotmtry lady, sir, up 
for a few weeks in London." 

** A country lady, perhaps," returned Mr. 
Brockenfield, taking advantage of the opening; 
" but not plain, madam, not plain. I'll not allow 
that to be said — And these ? " he added, with a 
glance towards the two yoimger women — " these 
are no doubt your sisters." 

He was la}dng it on a bit thick with Mistress 
Melwood — 'twas a habit he had got into, sajring 
such things to women, and more often than not 
such compliments pleased. They evidently 
pleased Aunt Melwood; but of course she was 
bound to set him right. 

" Dear me, sir, no, no — my nieces," she told 
him. " This young lady is Miss Henrietta Melwood 
of Plumfield, Lincolnshire." A bow from Mr. 
Brockenfield and a curtsey followed the intro- 
duction. " And this is her cousin. Miss Clemen- 
tina Melwood of the same." If Clementina's 
curtsey was lacking in depth, the lack was more 
than offset by the other's sweep of his body almost 
to the floor. " I'm sure my nieces feel vastly 
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honoured," concluded the aunt, ** to be taken 
notice of by Mr. Brockenfield." 

** Ah! " said the beau, removing his admiring 
gaze from Clementina ; " then you know my name 
already." 

" Stare all the world knows Mr. Brockenfield — 
his generous actions — his great wealth — his — 
his many accomplishments — all the world, I'm 
sure," repeated Mistress Melwood confidently. 

" And especially those," put in Henrietta, who 
at last had found the opening she had been waiting 
for; "especially those, sir, who have a prospect 
of making a figure in fashionable life." 

Her aunt thought it necessary to explain. 

" You see, sir, my niece, though for particular 
reasons you find us where we now are, has high 
expectations — peerage expectations, I may call 
them, to give you an inkling, Mr. Brocken- 
field." 

Contrarily the beau's gaze rested on Clementina 
as the niece referred to ; in fact he had given her 
a good deal more than her share of his attention. 

" My dear young lady," he said to her; " I am 
sure you will add more to the peerage than it can 
add to you. May I not, in anticipation, pay my 
devoir to the future peeress, and wish her a happi- 
ness equal to her beauty." He took the girl's 
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hand as he spoke and bent over to press his lips 
upon it. 

** Oh, sir, you are mistaken/' she cried in a 
pretty confusion and drawing her hand away. 
"I — I am not the one. It's my cousin Henri- 
etta." 

" Ah, I see," he said, meeting the situation with 
aplomb ; and turning more formally to the other 
niece ; " Then my good wishes to your ladyship." 

His gaze did not linger long or admiringly on 
that young woman's face, however; indeed aknost 
before cotirtesy had received its ftall due, he turned 
again to the aunt. 

** But, miadam, you have not told me your own 
name." 

" Mistress Anne Melwood, sir — plain Anne 
Mel— " 

"Nay, nay, ma'am; again I protest — not 
plain," he cried lightly. " Gadzooks, madam, if 
you say plain again we shall disagree — Of 
Plumfield, Lincolnshire, say you? That cannot be 
far from Madresfield Court." 

" Scarce five miles from it, sir." 

" Then surely, madam, we have met before. I 

was the earl's guest there only three years ago. 

There was a ball, I remember, and all the gentry 

of the county were there." 
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" Not the small gentry, sir; at least not ^^," 
returned Mistress Melwood. " We were never 
invited to Madresfield Court." 

Mr. Brockenfield was a man of resource. He 
had formed, or was forming certain plans in 
which Miss Clementina was concerned, and he was 
feeling his way, trying to make an opening. 

" But you certainly wotild have been invited 
had I known you at the time, madam," he re- 
sponded with an air ; ** so I claim the right to con- 
sider myself an old acquaintance. You must 
really allow me to contribute to your enter- 
tainment during your stay in London. I insist 
upon it." 

" You are most kind, sir," said the lady, grati- 
fied by his continued interest; ** and I'm sure we 
are all very thankftd ; but our visit is nearly ended. 
We have only a day or two more to spend here; 
indeed, my niece leaves to-morrow, as there are 
things at home to be seen to inmiediately." 

Fortune was favouring the beau, was solving 
the little problem he had set himself. An expres- 
sion of satisfaction flashed into his eyes ; in some 
it might have aroused suspicion, but Axmt Mel- 
wood was quite unsophisticated. The question 
was scarcely necessary, but he said : 

** May I ask which niece? " 
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** Clementina, of course," was the reply. " One 
wotild hardly expect that — " 

" Oh, assuredly not," he put in. " Then, if I 
take you right, madam, you are sending Miss 
Clementina forward quite alone? " 

** Why, yes, sir, by the stagecoach. 'Tis the 
safest way of travelling, indeed." 

Brockenfield now saw his way quite clearly. 

" Oh, no doubt the safest," he replied; ** but — 
but not the most comfortable — And I perceive, 
madam, that here I can be of some service. By 
the oddest piece of chance, I am leaving town to- 
morrow for Grantham. 'Tis close to your neigh- 
bourhood and I can set down your niece at her own 
door without going at all out of my way. 'Tis 
certainly the oddest chance, madam. I offer my 
coach and service to your niece. Nay," he added 
with a bow to Clementina, ** I solicit her accept- 
ance of them." 

** Why, sure, sir," said Aunt Melwood in tones of 
acquiescence; ** 'tis indeed a great honour and 
convenience, and we are very grateftil." 

As for the girl herself, she stood quite con- 
foxmded by this sudden turn of affairs, which 
promised her a companionship she did not at all 
desire. Impressed a little at first by Mr. Brocken- 
field *s aristocratic bearing and courtly manner, she 
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had in a very few minutes taken the man's true 
measure, and it was such that she wished no closer 
acquaintance with him. She therefore managed 
to say: 

" I thank you, sir; but my plans are 
all arranged, and I think I will go by the 
coach." 

But the beau was not to be balked from an 
adventure so much to his liking. He was, in truth, 
on his n:iettle. Of what use, thought he, to be a 
man of influence, of parts, and of experience in the 
world, if these qualities were not equal to the task 
of overcoming the objections of an ingenuous chit 
of a cotmtry girl. Moreover he had the aunt on his 
side. 

"My dear yotmg lady," he protested; "in- 
deed I can take no such answer. The stage 
coach — what, to be crowded by all sorts of peo- 
ple — 'tis not to be heard of — I insist — really 
I shaU be affronted, grieved and humiliated if you 
refuse my humble services." Then turning 
quickly to the elderly lady, so as to give the girl 
no further chance for reply, he added : ** Madam, 
I rely upon the consent you have given and your 
influence with your niece — I must now pay my 
respects to a relation who lies ailing in this house. 
K you will please consider in the meantime, I vnW 
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send later to learn at what hotir you will expect 
my coach." 

At this juncture, unluckily for Clementina, who 
had a point blank refusal on the tip of her tongue, 
Jenny the maid appeared at the open door and said 
abruptly to Aunt Melwood : 

** Please'm I've took your supper up stairs, and 
if I keeps the 'am 'ot 'twill be all dried up, and if 
I don't 'twill be all turned cold." 

The beau ttimed his gaze upon the abigail who 
had, so opportunely for him, created this diversion. 

"Ha! ha!" he laughed dryly; "indeed, my 
good girl, that's very obvious! — So, madam, 
you were about to have supper? " 

" Why, sir, to be sure we retain our simple 
country habits," said Mistress Melwood half 
apologetically; "so, as the maid sajrs, the meal 
26 waiting," 

" And a very excellent custom it is," agreed 
Mr. Brockenfield, taking a step towards the 
door. " A thousand apologies — let me not keep 
you another instant — After you, dear ladies. 
Madam, I kiss your hand." He bent over and 
suited his action to the words; after which, to 
Henrietta : " And your ladyship's that is to be — 
And yours. Miss Clementina. I will send pres- 
ently for your commands." 
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The touch of his Kps upon her hand filled Clem- 
entina with an instinctive loathing for the man. 
She felt impelled to make another protest against 
the arrangement which had been forced upon her; 
but before she could give it utterance, her aunt 
cried: *' Come, Clementina! " and half led, half 
pushed her out of the room. It was not her first 
experience in being compelled to do things for 
which she had little liking, so her intended protest, 
Kke others before it, came to nothing. After all, 
she thought, as she followed the others up the 
stairs, she could only plead prejudice; she knew 
nothing against the man, and her personal feeling 
would count little with her aunt or Henrietta, 
who saw in Mr. Brockenfield's offer a great social 
advantage ; so she held her tongue. 

When the ladies had quite disappeared, Brock- 
enfield called into the room his lackey Dobson, who 
had all this while been standing in the hallway. 

" Dobson,*' he said, when the door was closed 
upon them; ** you heard me speak of going to 
Grantham? " 

" Yes, your honour; and if I may say so, was 
took a little by surprise. I hadn't been aware of 
it before." 

" Nor was I until a mom«nt ago," his master 
prooetdad. " But you know my reputation, Dob- 
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son ; I hope I don't often miss an opportunity of 
doing a benevolent act — 'Twotdd be a pity 
this young woman shotild travel alone." 

The lackey didn't so much as waver an eyelid. 

** Oh, yes, certainly, your honour," he said 
composedly; " a pity indeed." 

** We shall start sometime to-morrow, Dobson; 
so have all arrangements made accordingly. I 
must go to my dear aunt now. You may wait in 
the entry below." 

** Benevolent act! " murmured the lackey as his 
master left the room. " Benevolent fiddlesticks! 
If the world knew the truth about him and his 
benevolent acts as I do — His dear atmt, says 
he! Much he loves his dear atmt, to let her live in 
such ongenteel quarters." 

And having thus unburdened his mind, Dobson 
took his place at the foot of the stairs, in body, if 
not in spirit, the dutiful servant. 
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CHAPTER V 

HARGRAVB MAKES A WAGER 

Beau Brockenfield's chariot had left the door 
of Mrs. Fen wick's lodging house, and that good 
lady had calmed down from the excitement of the 
great man's presence. Suddenly she became 



conscious of her neglect of certain duties and 
promises. 

" La, nae! *' she exclaimed; '* if I didn't near 
forget all about the young gentleman's party, 
what with so many fine folks in the house. Dear, 
dear! I declare it makes one feel big and proud 
to have the famous Mr. Brockenfield's relation on 
one floor, and a futxire peeress of the rellum on 
another — that leaves only Mr. Hargrave on the 
third — what if he shotdd turn out somebody 
too? No," she added, bustling about, ** he's 
too quiet and civil, has too little to say for hisself 
to be anybody much; though a very proper young 
man, for all that." 

Having called out to Jenny to get together the 
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all of you, let me make you known to this excellent 
lady here." 

The buxom landlady, a bit fliastered under the 
stare of so many exuberant yotmg fellows, stood 
making a series of little curtse}^. 

" Mrs. Fenwick, allow me to introduce my 
friends. 'Tis the mistress of the house, gentle- 
men." Then with a gesture towards each in turn, 
Hargrave went on: ** Mr. Harry Archley — Sir 
John Railton — Captain Geoffrey Hill " — and 
after each had bowed — ** Mrs. Fenwick, gentle- 
men, is doing us the honour to brew our punch 
herself." 

" And I'm sure, sir, I hope it will be to yoxir 
honour's liking, I do indeed," responded the good 
woman with another curtsey. "I'll fetch it 
immediate, sir." 

" Thank you, ma'am; if you will be so kind," 
said her lodger, and as she went out he added with 
a wave of his hand: " Now, gentlemen, be seated, 
please. No ceremony. Here are pipes and to- 
bacco; first come, first served." 

Amid sighs of satisfaction and other vocal 

sounds that accompany a prospect of ease and a 

pleasant occupation, the guests seated themselves, 

and the clay churchwardens were soon filled and 

lighted at the candles. 
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" I hope, Will, the tobacco's better than the last 
I smoked with you, if I remember aright," ob- 
served Sir Jack presently. 

** And if I remember aright, you were in a fine 
state to remember anjrthing," retorted Hargrave 
with a laugh in which the others joined. " As 
for the tobacco, 'twas the best that ever came out 
of Virginia, and this is the same." 

" I thought it a bit strong," returned Railton 
with a wink at his host. ** Not that I mind ; but 
I hope it's mild for the Honourable Harry's sake." 

" For my sake? " protested Archley. " What 
do you mean. Jack? " 

** Why, you know how sick — But maybe 
you'd rather not have it mentioned. Tut! tut! 
say no more about it." 

** Me — me get sick of strong tobacco? " cried 
the other, who seemed to be a butt for his com- 
panions. " Oh, damn it. Jack — ! " 

** Ay, damn it. Jack! " put in Hargrave turning 
to the tormentor; " I believe you're sometimes 
qualmish yourself.'* 

** Only at sea, my lord; and the devil take me 
if I ever cross the Channel again." 

** H'sh! " warned his host, looking round. 
** Not * my lord ' here, please. My name is Har- 
grave." 
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"Hang me!" cried the man who had been 
introduced as Captain Hill. ** Hang me, Will, 
if I had a title I wotddn't be hiding it. Why keep 
up the farce ? Fargus is back again at White's, so 
you may safely be your lordship again . What's the 
advantage of being a lord, if people don't know it ? " 
" The chief advantage in being a lord, as far as 
I can see," answered Hargrave, in a general way 
rather than in direct answer to the question, ** is 
that one can show how little he values the dis- 
tinction. However, circumstances made me Lord 
Eastcourt, and the world prefers to know lords by 
their titles; well and good — I'm Lord Eastcourt 
and there's an end of it. But being compelled 
for a time to live tmder a common name, I am 
learning what it is to go on one's qualities alone, 
on equal terms with other men. Thus far I like it. 
When you are a lord, everybody assumes you are 
a fine gentleman and treats you so whether you 
are or not. But to be a nobody, a third floor 
lodger, and read esteem and good-will in the eyes 
of people you have dealings with — frankly, 
gentlemen, I enjoy the situation and I haven't 
yet got tired of it by any means. But here's our 
good hostess with the pxmch." 

" Welcome, Hebe, and welcome the nectar you 
bring I " cried Railton jovially. 
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" 'Tis no nectar I bring," said Mrs. Fen wick, 
depositing thp punch-bowl on the table; "and 
I don't know what the young gentleman means 
by Hebe." 

Her expression as she said this was very 
ludicrous and the young men roared with laughter. 

** Faith, ma'am," explained Hargrave, filling the 
glasses all around; ** 'tis quite a compliment, I 
assure you. Hebe, Mrs. Fenwick, was a much 
admired member of your sex, and nectar was the 
drink she carried to the gods." 

" Oh, la, sir! " cried the good woman. She did 
not wholly understand the explanation, but knew 
what was meant was flattering. 

** Don't blush, ma'am," Hargrave went on. 
"I'll back yoxir ptmch against Hebe's nectar any 
time. But there the comparison stops, for lud, 
ma'am, there's nothing godlike in this pack of 
silly yotmg fellows. Gentlemen! " he cried, lift- 
ing his glass, " a toast — To the handsome and 
amiable maker of the punch. " 

"To the handsome and amiable!" they re- 
peated, and tossed off their glasses. 

" And vastly good punch too, by Jove! " com- 
mented Sir Jack, bowing to Mrs. Fenwick. " Har- 
grave is right, ma'am, and you are to be con- 
gratulated." 
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" Oh, really, really, gentlemen," stammered the 
poor landlady, qtiite overwhelmed by so many 
compliments. " Oh, really, really, you do me too 
much honour. I — I must leave you or I shall 
be growing qmte vain." She curtsied again and 
again. " You will ring, your honours, if you want 
anything; I am quite at your honotirs' service." 
And she backed out of the room. 

*' Egad, my lord — I mean Hargrave — but 
you are monstrously polite to your landlady," 
observed Captain Hill. ** What does it mean ? " 

" It means," rettimed Hargrave, ** that I think 
her a good soul who has been willing to oblige me 
in more ways than one." 

** Faith, that's as good a reason as Tom Gamett 
generally had," answered the other. " You 
knew Tom? — he was shot last month in a duel 
in Tothill Fields. Whenever Gamett was civil 
to his landlady, it meant he got his lodgings 
cheaper and paid for them when he had the 
money, which wasn't often." 

** I haven't come to that, poor as I am," said his 
host, filling the glasses all arotmd once more and 
seeing them promptly emptied. 

*' By the way. Will," asked Railton, drawing his 
fine lace handkerchief lightly across his lips — 
he was a bit of a fop, was Sir Jack — ** By the 
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way, Will, what is all this talk about your being 
poor; about your losing your money through a 
rascally agent? Hang me, but I hope the report 
is exaggerated, for 'tis said that you're ruined." 

" For once report is true, then," was the calm 
reply. " I had not meant to speak of it; but 
ruined I am to about the last penny. I am a lord 
without an acre, gentlemen; and for the time 
being, without a title as well." And he proceeded 
to relate to his friends what he had already told 
Tom Sylvester. 

" Devil take it, Will! " said Archley when Har- 
grave had finished; "it's too abominably bad! 
What are you going to do? " 

" That's a riddle I haven't yet solved," replied 
the other, laying down his pipe. *' You see, bo)^, 
I never learned to do anything useful. I was one 
of the ornaments of the world, you know — made 
to live on the work of others — and to live well 
while they lived badly. I've turned over a dozen 
things in my mind; but I seem fitted for none of 
them, save perhaps — " 

" A wealthy marriage is the thing for you. 
Will," interrupted Railton. "You'll have no 
difficulty there; I can introduce you to half a 
score of fortunes." 

" Thanks, my dear fellow; I was jtist about to 
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mention a possible escape from my difficulties — 
that is, 'twould be possible for some — for me, 
damme, I'll be at the last penny before I resort 
to it. But let me refill your glasses ; 'tis quite a 
story," and again he served round the punch, 
which his companions continued to sip while he 
talked. 

" You must know, gentlemen," began their 
host, " that there was a few years ago an uncle of 
my mother's on 'change, who was in great doubt 
how he should leave his shares. At that time it 
appeared as if I was already richer than any man 
ever need be — naturally, then, he was anxious 
to leave his money to me. But he had a relation 
to whom it might have been really of use, and she 
had a datighter. He compromised by leaving his 
wealth in trust for mjrself and this girl if we marry 
each other, or to one of us if the other refuses. 
Until the time expires for our choice, neither of us 
can touch a penny." 

" What silly wills these old putts make! " com- 
mented Harry Archley. 

" I wish to heaven some old putt had made a 
will like that in my favour," observed Railton, 
whose love of finery and gaming strained a very 
generous income. " By Jove, Will, it's all in your 
own hands. If you marry the girl, 'tis yours, and 
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if she refuses 'tis yours — any way and every way 
'tis yours." 

" Not every way; suppose / refuse? " 

" Refuse! You! Good Lord, man, what could 
make you refuse? " 

" Well, suppose I found that the lady didn't 
care for me — or cared for another? " 

" Then let her do the reftising — But, hang it, 
she wouldn't." 

" Suppose then I didn't care for herf " 

"The devil!" cried Hill; "she isn't such a 
sight as that, is she? " 

" She may be as beautiful as Aphrodite for aught 
I know," answered Hargrave with a laugh. He 
filled his glass afresh, and half emptied it. 

" What! you've never seen her? " 

" Never but once or twice when we were small 
children. Faith, I know not whether she's blonde 
or black, tall or short, thin as a maypole or round^ 
as an ale barrel." 

" Lud, Will, Where's your imagination," put in 
Sir Jack hilariously. " I'll warrant she's a fairy 
princess, loveliest of the lovely — they all are, you 
know, these incognitas, in the story books. Let's 
drink to her! " he cried, standing and lifting his 
glass, and the others following his example: 
" To the fair unknown ! " 
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The toast being drunk, Hargrave observed: 
"To the fair unseen, would perhaps have been 
better ; but no matter for such a trifle — But 
nonsense aside, gentlemen, I tell you if I find the 
girl doesn't like me, hang me if Til put her to the 
choice of taking me or losing the money. Surely 
the part of a gentleman — nay, of a wan, is to 
take the refusal and loss upon himself." 

"No doubt, no doubt," said Railton; "but 
curse it, Will, what would the world think if you 
did so? " 

" The world's a fool. Jack, as everybody knows. 
When I hear that sort of talk, I say, damn the 
world!" 

The punch was beginning to show its effects on 
Hargrave, intensifying his moods and passions, 
giving a freedom and vigour to his speech not usual 
with him in his normal condition. 

Hill brought the conversation back into more 
practical channels by asking : " And when is your 
time up for choosing? " 

" In a short month or two," was the reply. 
" Oh, I shall try not to let my foolish ideas nm 
away with me," Hargrave said more calmly. 
** I shall run down to Lincolnshire to see the lady 
at any rate* As I told you, I don't know what 
she's like. There has been no communication 
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between us. She's a cotintry miss, and poor, I 
believe. She must have fallen in love with some- 
body by this time ; some honest country lad, no 
doubt; and if I find that to be the case, and the 
money a temptation to her, hang me if they shall 
be made unhappy on my account — they shall 
take the money with my blessing." 

Captain Hill laid down his pipe and looked at 
his friend quizzically. A man of selfish, shallow 
nature, he could not understand anyone giving 
up for sheer sentiment a fortune already in his 
grasp. 

" Man," he cried, " to throw away your 
chance in that manner is suicide, sheer 
suicide." 

** That may be the way you see it, Geoff; but 
we all have our prejudices — whims, if you like 
it better — and these are mine. Stay! now I 
think of it — there's selling my name to a company 
— a lord can always do that," said Hargrave; 
then with an afterthought: "No, damme, no! 
that's robbing the poor — I'll rob the rich if it 
comes to that — Egad ! I can take to the road 
and stop coaches." 

It was said, of coiu^e, jestingly; yet the fact 
that the speaker was really in desperate straits, 
coupled with the other fact that young gentlemen 
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in Uke condition were known to do this very thing, 
lent his words a certain seriousness in the minds of 
his companions. The suggestion struck Archley 
in this way, at any rate, for he cried : 

" Oh, plague on it, Will, you give me the 
shivers! Aren't there enough ghastly bodies 
strung up on Edgeware Road and abng the 
Thames already, without your nmning the risk 
of adding another to the number? " 

"Ha! ha! " laughed Sir Jack, hugely enjoying 
Archley 's dismay. " Calm your fears, Harry. 
Our good friend, Will, won't do anything so 
desperate as that; he hasn't the courage." 

" Courage! " exclaimed Hargrave, whose mind 
seemed to be in a sort of pivotal condition from 
his potations. "Courage, sir!" he repeated, 
rising and banging his fist on the table so that the 
glasses rattled. 

** Oh, no offence, no oflfence. Will," Railton 
hastened to say. " Nobody doubts your courage 
in a fair fight or on the field of honour, or that 
sort of thing, you know? " 

*• What then? What do you mean ? " 

" Why, man, 'tis plain enough. Can't you see? 
A highwayman look ye, with all the world against 
himi — the law and all that, and the chance of a 
halter any time. No, by Gad! I say it's beyond 
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me — it's a cotarage, a daredeviltry, or what you 
please to call it, that I haven't got, and sink me if 
I believe you have, either. What do you say, 
Geoff? " he added, appealing to Hill. 

" Why, as you say, Jack, there's courage and 
courage. As a soldier, to be sure, I daresay there's 
many a fellow would walk up to a redoubt, or 
charge a line of bayonets, who'd think twice be- 
fore he'd stop a coach on Hotmslow Heath with 
a pair of pistols." 

'* Because — because of the ungentlemanlike- 
ness of the thing, you mean? " said Hargrave, 
whose head was not any too clear. 

" Oh, I've heard of gentlemen taking to the 

road — there's nothing unusual in that." 

Because of the crime, then? " 

Oh, but apart from the crime and all that," 

returned Railton. " Suppose now it wasn't a 

crime. Suppose you meant to restore the pltmder; 

'tis the act itself — the stopping of a coach on the 

King's highway, the risk of being hunted down 

by Sir John Fielding and his men, and having the 

whole kingdom against you. I say all that needs 

mettle of a stamp we don't possess — except 

Harry, reckless chap ! " he added, slapping Archley 

on the back. 

" Me! " cried Harry, too prone to take jest for 
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earnest. "God forbid! Deuce take you, Jack, 
how can you even hint of such a thing? " 

During this speech, Hargrave had again dipped 
into the punch, and added a few more little devils 
to those already dancing in his head. He was 
flushed and excited. 

"Tut! tut! gentlemen," he resumed. "As 
for mere courage, look ye, I could take a purse 
on the highroad as readily as I empty this 
glass." 

Railton was in a mood to accept the challenge. 

" I dare you to do it," he cried quickly. 

"Do it! " said Hargrave, again rising and 
pounding the table. " Damme, I will do it! " 
Archley started to protest. He had not drunk so 
much as the others and was in a cooler temper. 
But his efforts were of no avail. " Yes, I will," 
the other went on. " I'll do it just to prove my 
words, and — and to see how it feels." 

" Fifty pounds that you won't," cried Sir Jack, 
with equal warmth. " Fifty poimds against ten." 

" No, the odds the other way," protested Har- 
grave; " for me 'tis a certainty." 

** That's my lookout," was the retort. Sir Jack 
was in his element. " Fifty to ten, I repeat." 

'* Fifty to ten, then, that I don't stop a coach 
on the Idghway." 
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" Ay, with pistols — Stop a coach and take a 
purse." 

" Eastcourt! Railton! You're mad, both of 
you! For God's sake — ! " cried Archley, leaping 
to his feet. But Hill, who was enjoying the game, 
pulled him back into his chair. 

" Be quiet, will you! " said the latter. " It's 
good sport, man; let them have their way." 

"I take you, Jack," cried Hargrave; then 
recapitulating, " Coach — pistols — purse — But 
of course I may restore the purse to its owner 
afterwards." 

" I see no objection to that," agreed his oppo- 
nent; "but some little time afterwards — no 
squealing — no evasion, you know. Let's get the 
matter straight — You are to run all a highway- 
man 's risks, you understand? " 

" Ay, that's right," put in Hill; " for if you're 
at liberty to restore the purse immediately and 
say who you are and that the thing was done on a 
wager, there's little of a highwa3rman's real risk 
to run, d'ye see." 

" I'm not for shirking, not a jot," said Hargrave 
recklessly. " It's the whole game or none — the 
highwayman's risk of capture after the hold up, 
I suppose you mean ? " 

" Exactly, the risk of not getting clear away — 
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and there, egad, you'll need cleverness as well as 
courage." 

" Well, Jack, I'll engage for all of it — to take 
the purse and get clear away, and not to declare 
who I am, nor restore the purse till the end of a — 
a week, we will say. Will that be enough? " 

" Yes, qtiite enough to show your cleverness 
and mettle, I should think," retiuned Railton; 
adding for the other's comfort: "They can't 
hang you within a week of the deed, so your neck's 
safe enough. But d'ye see, if you declare yourself 
directly or indirectly to anybody whosoever 
before the week is up, captured or not, then I 



win. 



" I'll warrant I shall not be captured," was 
Hargrave's confident reply. " I may use every, 
shift, I suppose, that a real highwayman might 
employ? " 

*' Certainly; everything but declaring who you 
are, or the real reason you robbed the coach, or 
restoring the plunder. Any dispute or evasion 
is allowed — you must simply imagine yourself a 
real highwayman — you may even rob other 
ooaches, if you like." 

"Thanks, my dear Jack, one will suffice. I 
don't want the thing to become a habit. When is 
the week to begin? " 
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" The moment you cry * Stand and deliver! ' to 
the coach you subsequently get the purse 
from." 

" To-morrow night then — unless the weather 
is bad. Tis all very easy — mere child's play," 
laughed Hargrave. ** Egad! I can use the fifty 
pounds to advantage, at any rate." 

" Sink me, Will, but I shall hate to take your 
ten," returned Railton in an equally sanguine 
htunour. "I'll warrant you'll be glad enough 
to call yourself Lord Eastcourt when the sheriff's 
men come up with you." 

" I'll not call myself Lord Eastcourt to a living 
soul till the time is up, I give you my word of 
honour." 

" Hold up there, Will! Don't give your word 
as to what you tnay do, I beg; but when the thing 
is over, then I shall have your word of honour as 
to what you have done. 'Tis the only evidence I'll 
ask." 

" Thank you, Railton," said Hargrave as they 
shook hands over it. " I'll not violate your con- 
fidence, trust me." 

The two having calmed down a little from the 

excitement of their wager, Archley was at last able 

to get in a word. 

" Gentlemen," he said very seriotisly; " upon 
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njy soul I don't like this btisiness, I don't 
indeed." 

" Oh, drop it, Harry! " cried Sir Jack with some 
Wtation. " Don't be a spoil-sport. Our words 
^ passed and the thing's settled — What's in it 
to give you worry, anyway? If they catch friend 
^iU, they'll only hang you as an accessory before 
thefact, that's all." 

" Hang me? " cried the other with real alarm. 
" What do you mean? Oh, damn it all, Jack! " 

** Never fear, my good Harry," put in Hargrave 
consolingly. " If I'm taken, I sha'n't, as the rogues 
^y, peach on my pals. No; mum's the word, 
^^en though I have to dance a jig in the air at 
''^bum for it." Archley shuddered. " Let me 
^ now," Hargrave went on. ** I shall need a 
'^orse, pistols, and a mask. Well, there's all to- 
^^^orrow morning to provide the sinews of war in. 
^ can leave London by noon, and doubtless find 
a suitable post for my operations by nightfall. As 
* l^ginner, I shall work in the dark, so let belated 
travellers take care. Upon some lonely heath I'll 
^t, in the lee of a bush by the roadside, my 
^^k on, pistols primed, patting my mare's 
^^k to keep her quiet — Faith, I begin to like 
the business, gentlemen!" his tongue ran on 
lightly, as he rose and pushed back his chair — 
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" Egad! I hope there'll be a wind and a scud of 
clouds rushing across the moon. ' Hist, Bess! 
silence, brave mare! Why do you prick up your 
ears? Horses, eh? Listen! Yes, and the ramble 
of wheels on the soft road of the moorland. A 
coach, as I live. Ready with the pistols! 'Tis 
not near yet — the wind brings the sound far 
across the moor — 'Tis coming now. There are 
the horses, six of them. Let them pass. The fat 
coachman is half asleep ; the mounted fellow be- 
hind the coach is afraid of his shadow. Now for 
it ! A touch of the spur — one pistol at the coach- 
man 's head — ' (Grasping a couple of pipes and 
tising them as pistols, as he roared) ' Stand and 
deliver ! ' T'other pistol at the coach window — 
crash through the glass if necessary. * You inside 
there, if you please, your money or your life! ' — 
Eh, gentlemen, is it well done, think you? " 

"Bravo! bravo!" cried Railton and Hill in 
simultaneous praise. " Faith! " added the former, 
" Dick Turpin himself could not have done it 
better. Huzza for the road! " 

** Yes, huzza for the road! " shouted Hargrave, 
growing more and more hilarious. " Harry! " he 
cried, turning to his friend with mock ferocity; 
" confound you, * Stand and deliver! ' " 

" G - good Lord, Eastcourt! " stammered 
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Archley, backing away from him; " you — you 
frighten a fellow. If you do it like that, you will 
be hanged." 

"Hanged, quotha? Well, damme, good men 
have been hanged before now, I dare say — Ha ! 
^ saw a fellow kicking his heels in the air at 
Tybum once." 

"Once?" said Sir Jack. "Faith, Will, I've 
seen a score of them." 

"I never saw but one," Hargrave went on; 
"and d'ye know what my thought was as the 
'^ogue stepped drunkenly from the cart to the 
scaffold and looked around at the crowd with a 
foolish grin on his face? Thinks I: you, too, are 
one of us, my man. 'Tis true, you're a ruffian 
^d a brute, but did you alone make yourself so — 
Oh, the world's all stupidly rottenly wrong, Jack; 
^ I'm for stopping coaches on the King's high- 
ly! Let's have some more ptmch, boys." 
He stepped a bit unsteadily to the bell rope and 
gave it a vigorous pull, bringing Jenny quickly 
^to the room, to see what was wanted. Hargrave, 
®^g her, would be at his tricks. 

"Huzza for the King's highway! " he shouted 
^pressibly, and then, levelling his pipe at the 
girl, " ' Stand and deliver, Jenny! ' " 

The sudden surprise, and the asstmied look of 
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ferocity -with which he accompanied his words 
scared the poor abigail half out of her senses. 

"Oh, sir," she stammered; "oh, sir — I — 
I don't know what you mean — I haven't takei 
nothing, sir, indeed I haven't." 

" * Stand and deliver! ' " repeated her tormentoi 
a grin at her dismay coming over his face. H( 
advanced towards her. " * Stand and deliver, 
Jenny! Hands behind back — face forward 
Jenny." 

The girl, recovered from the shock of her sur 
prise, and not altogether tmused to the nonsense 
of young men under liquor, now saw what hi 
purpose was. She blushed — Jenny was rathe 
pretty in a way. 

" By Jove, I can't resist! " cried Hargrave, anc 
gave the girl two resounding kisses, one oi 
each cheek; while his companions roared witl 
mirth. 

" Egad! " cried Captain Hill, coming over a 
Hargrave released her. " Egad, I'll turn high 
wayman myself! * Stand and deliver, Jenny! * " 

" Nay, I'm first, Geoff," said Railton intercept 
ing the captain and seizing him in a half drunkei 
grasp. 

During the scuffle that ensued, Jenny with t 
little scream of laughter escaped to the opposite 
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side of the room. Hargrave flushed and boisterous 
^'^ staggering about. 

"Ay, Stan — stand and deliver, tha's the 
^ond," he roared. " * Stand and deliver,' Mrs. 
Fenwick! " for hearing the racket, the good lady 
had come bustling into the room. In a moment 
he had seized her, and without compimction or 
hesitation given the astonished woman what he 
had just given her maid. 

"Oh, really, sir, really, at my age,'* cried the 
poor landlady, half angry, half laughing, as Har- 
Save let go of her. 

"Your age, ma'am? " matmdered he. ** It's a 
^^Jost excellent age — charming age, dear lady — 
^t excellent punch — Huzza ! — * Stand and 
deliver! ' — Come, ma'am, let's have a dance — 
a dance, lads, a dance! " and grasping Mrs. Fen- 
^ck before she could make her escape, he began 
tripping in a sort of cotmtry measure, humming his 
own tune as they danced. 

Railton, mirthfully echoing his host's cry, 
sought again to seize Jenny, who, however, eluded 
him with little screams and titterings, but only to 
fall into the arms of Hill, who grasped her and 
compelled her to dance. Sir Jack, not to be 
cheated out of his share of the fim, immediately 
seized upon Archley, and the three couples went 
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skipping in a most noisy and frolicsome fashion 
up and down the room. 

" Oh, lor, sir! " cried poor Mrs. Fenwick, tearing 
herself from her mad partner and dropping all otxt 
of breath into a chair. " Oh, lor, sir, really — 
really it's too much for me. I — I haven't danced 
so — so much since I was a girl — indeed, sir." 

Hargrave, warm with his exertions and still 
hilarious, stood over her, fanning the exhausted 
woman with his three cornered hat. The other 
revellers, making their own music, continued their 
evolutions for a while longer, then likewise dropped 
into chairs, Archley, as luck would have it, sitting 
plump down upon the parcel of eggs which Mrs. 
Fenwick had laid there in the excitement of 
Brockenfield's entrance and forgotten. 

" Good heavens! " cried he, jumping up with 
the most ludicrous expression of puzzlement and 
dismay on his face; "what's — what have I 
done?" 

Hargrave and the maid being the first to realize 
the situation roared with laughter. 

" Mercy! " cried Mrs. Fenwick, throwing up 
her hands; "it's the heggs, sir! I clean forgot 
'em! Oh dear, oh dear! " 

Poor Archley surveyed his plastered coat skirts 

lugubriously, while Hill and Railton now added 
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their qtiota to the fresh uproar of merriment; 
nor did the sickly grin which presently overspread 
the victim's cotintenanoe lessen their mirth, for 
truly it was as poor an attempt at laughter as one 
could possibly conceive. 

" It's gold, Harry ! yellow gold ! Don't you see, 
man; a whole bag of it! " cried Hargrave going 
over to him. He picked up a pipe from the table 
as he passed, and with the foolish htmiour of his 
half inebriate, boisterous condition, levelled it at 
Archley, oying: "Give up! Money or your life, 
Harry! " He snatched the bag of crushed eggs 
from the other's hand and held it aloft. " Dross — 
yellow dross! Deuce take the stuff!" and he 
flung the sopping parcel into the fireplace. " Who 
cares for the lucre ! The joy of the game for me ! — 
Huzza, boys ! Huzza for the road ! — the King's 
highway! " He turned suddenly, hearing the 
door open, and in accordance with his mad 
htamour, levelled the pipe he was holding at the 
newcomer. " Ho, you there, ' Stand and de- 
Kver!'" 

In an instant his hand fell and he was all 
soberness. It was Clementina who stood there. 
The doak of drunken hilarity dropped from him 
and he began to apologize. 

** Madam, " he stammered, bowing low. 
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" Madam — I — I — pray pardon me — I did 
not intend — " 

The girl stood there like one stricken with dis- 
may. Such scenes of revelry were new to her, 
they shocked her — and this was her preserver, 
the man whom she had thought so gentlemanly 
and so brave. 

** Nay, sir," she noanaged to say, as Hargrave 
stopped unable to proceed further. Her tones 
were cold and ironical. ** Nay, sir, it's for me to 
ask your pardon and everybody's here for in- 
truding upon this — these festivities." (Orgy was 
the word that had first come to her, but she 
checked herself.) " I came to see why the maid 
did not answer our bell — I regret my intrusion. 
Pray, don't let me interrupt your merrymaking, 
sirs — go on with your gentlemanly sport, I beg 
of you," and she turned to go. 

Hargrave was growing more and more seriotis 
with every word Clementina uttered. He saw, or 
rather felt, the bitter sarcasm behind them, and 
realized that he must appear before the girl in a 
far from heroic or agreeable light. 

" But, madam," he said, before the door had 
quite closed upon her; " one moment, please. If 
I nMght explain — Pray, don't think hardly of 



me — " 
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" I see no reason to think of you at all, sir," 
was her cold response. " Your way of passing the 
time is hardly likely to bring us together — we are 
not likely to meet again. I bid you good night, 
sir; " and she was gone from the room. 

Hargrave stood still a second or two, gazing 
blankly at the door through which the fair girl 
had passed. The echo of her voice rung in his ears. 
" Not likely to meet again." For a brief while, 
he was quite unconscious of any other presence 
than his own ; he sighed heavily — then suddenly 
he was aroused by Railton's voice exclaiming: 

** By Jove, boys! a stunner — a regular stun- 
ner! What's the lady's name, Will? " 

Hargrave started, and a frown contracted his 
brow. 

** It's not a name to be mentioned in these 
associations, even if I knew it," he said soberly; 
then with a sorry attempt to resume his livelier 
mood: " Jenny, Jenny! why don't you answer 
the lady's bell? " — and as the girl hurried off: 
" Refill your pipes, gentlemen ; and good Mrs. 
Fenwick, you may bring us, if you will be so kind, 
another bowl of punch." 
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CHAPTER VI 

ON THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 

When Hargrave awoke late in the morning, 
there dawned upon him slowly the events of the 
preceding night. At first he was inclined to dis- 
miss what came to him as sheer fancy, com- 
pounded of sleep and over-indulgence in Mrs. 
Fenwick's excellent pimch. He could not easily 
beUeve that he had committed himself to so rash 
and lawless a project as highway robbery; btit 
tracing back the conversation with his companions 
and recalling the verbal passages which had led 
up to his wager, and realizing also how far yotmg 
men may go when under the exciting influence of 
merry company and strong liquor, he concluded 
that the matter was not to be cast aside as a mere 
dream. 

He was presently confirmed in this condtision 

by the arrival of Harry Archley, who came to 

remonstrate with him and to beg him not to think 

of carrying out so dangerous a purpose. Archley 
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had a more active imagination than his com- 
panions of the carouse; he dwelt more on the 
consequences of things, was more discreet than 
Railton or Hill. He liked merry company and 
sought it; but his qualities sometimes proved a 
wet blanket on the more reckless spirits of his 
companions, and caused him to be subjected to 
considerable good-natured banter. 

His friendship for Hargrave was strong and 
genuine, and the incidents of the preceding night 
disturbed him even more perhaps than they did 
Hargrave himself. 

•* My dear Will," he said, " the whole thing is 
preposterous. You must not give it a serious 
thotaght." 

" Preposterous or not, Harry," was the reply; 
" I've simply got to go through with it. There's 
no way out of it." 

For half an hour Archley continued to plead 
with his friend, trying in every possible way to 
dissuade him, but his efforts were useless. Though 
heartily repenting of his folly, Hargrave would not 
for a moment entertain the idea of backing out; 
the stubbornness of his nature was aroused, and 
now that his word was given, he would play the 
game to the very letter of the terms stipulated. 

As a matter of fact, there was a certain notional 
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charm about the btisiness of highwajnnan at this 
time, and as Hargrave had no intention of more 
than frightening some timorous passenger into 
making him a temporary loan of his puree, he 
could not see much harm in the adventure; not 
at any rate if it came off as he planned it. Things 
might of course go awry ; but on the worst possi- 
bilities of the matter he would not allow his mind 
to dwell. 

He had even before Archley's arrival fully 
decided upon his course of action. Thinking over 
a ntunber of possible fields of operation, he had 
selected the little village of Pentley-on-the-Heath, 
a place where he had stopped for an hour or two 
some years before, but not tmder circumstances 
which would cause him to be remembered by any 
of the inhabitants. He would start betimes from 
London and arrive at Pentley while it was still 
daylight, so as to choose a spot on the highroad 
where he could best carry out his task. 

" If you are really set upon it. Will, and, plagt^ 
take it ! there seems to be no way of turning you 
from your ptupose," said Archley gloomily, " I 
shall ride with you to the village." 

*' As you please, Harry," agreed his friend; 
" but no further. If any trouble is to result from 
this enterprise, it must involve you least of all, 
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sinoe of the four of us you are the only remon- 
strant. But you may come thus far without 
danger, I think, and I shall be very glad of your 
company." 

About noon they left the lodging house. Coming 
down the stairs, Hargrave paused a moment at the 
door of Mistress Melwood's apartments. He was 
of a strong mind to knock and beg a word with that 
lady's niece, that he might apologize for last night's 
tmseemly goings on, and try to set himself right 
with her. But then, what could he say? — that 
he had drunk too much ptmch? — that would be 
but a poor excuse, a lame apology; if he ap- 
peared before her with so little to say for himself, 
'twould look as though he only made it a pretext 
to see her once more — and had she not said, in 
effect, that she cared to see nothing more of him. 
Besides, how could he, conscious of the adventure 
on which he was bound, and of which he knew she 
would disapprove, ptit any sincerity into his plea. 
With a sigh, therefore, he turned away from her 
door, and followed Archley down into the street. 

A little way from the house, they entered a 
oostumer's, where Hargrave for no very great stun 
procured a second-hand coat and a few other 
articles of apparel required for his disguise, also 
a mask and a brace of pistols necessary for the 
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business in hand. His own clothes he had placed 
in a small leather portmanteau which he decided 
to take along with him, as the terms of the wager 
allowed him to adopt any ruse, such as a change 
of garb, an ordinary highwayman might employ 
in order to throw pursuers off the track. 

Leaving the costtimer's with the portmanteau, 
they continued their way towards the place where 
they were to procure horses for their journey. 
They had traversed several streets, when, on 
turning a comer, Hargrave suddenly stopped, 
grasped his companion's arm and drew him quickly 
back into the street from which they had just 
emerged. 

" What the deuce. Will— ! '* began Archley 
in surprise. 

** It's Fargus! " said Hargrave tensely. 

" Fargus? " echoed his friend, not quite under- 
standing. 

" It's that bully I pinked at White's. He's 
been talking revenge, I hear. It means another 
quarrel if I meet him, and that for the present I 
must take care to avoid." 

" Ah, yes," returned Archley, now grasping the 
situation. *' Did — did he see us, do you think? " 

''That I can't say; though as like as not," 

responded Hargrave. " The fellow was walking 
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straight towards tis scarcely a hundred yards 
away; he was looking in our direction, I think." 

"Was he alone?" 

"No; there was another with him, a follower 
of his, no doubt, for he seemed to have a n timber of 
such at White's. Let's cut for it, Harry. Come ! " 

These explanations consumed but a few seconds, 
and in another few Hargrave and his friend had 
turned Shepherd's Market at the comer of Curzon 
Street and were out of sight. 

Fargus had seem them, and the sight made his 
heart flame instantly with a fresh desire for 
revenge. He hastened his steps, and soon reached 
the spot where had just now stood the man he 
hated. 

" The coward! He's gone! He's fled! " roared 
the Captain, qualifying the first expression with a 
compound oath; then to his companion who 
proved to be Darrell: '* After him. Bob! After 
him!" 

Fargus was a bit shaky yet, and himself not 
quite equal to the exertion of pursuit. It was 
the first sight or sound he had got of his enemy 
since the brawl, and he was in no mind to again 
lose track of him. 

" After the hound! After him. Bob! " he cried 

again, interspersing his words with curses. ** I've 
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a score to settle with him, and 1*11 follow him to 
the end of the earth to do it! Damn him! he 
shall lose as much blood as he made me lose before 
I'm through with him! " 

" I'm off! " said Darrell, starting down the 
street. He stopped and called back; "And 
where shall I find you, Captain? " 

*' At the White Horse in Portugal Street," was 
the reply. " Be there in an hour, and see that you 
don't fail me. Make haste now to the comer 
yonder or you'll miss the dogs — In an hour re- 
member," and with a commanding wave of his 
hand, he hurried his minion off on the track of the 
fugitives. 

Meanwhile Hargrave and Archley had hastened 
through one street after another, until they 
reached Holbom. Here they slackened their 
pace, and observing no signs of pursuit, they con- 
cluded that Fargus had not seen them; or if he 
had and had followed, their rotmdabout course 
had enabled them to evade him. They therefore 
fell once more into their ordinary step, and in half 
an hour they were at the Bull and Mouth, where 
they found they could get suitable horses for the 
long ride before them. 

While waiting for their mounts, Hargrave was 

greatly interested by the grotesque sign which 
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decorated the front of the inn. It represented a 
giant face with a yawning mouth, in which stood a 
bull. Archley, who knew most of the places about 
London, explained that it was taken from an 
ancient mjrth, which was embodied in the inscrip- 
tion below. 

** Milo, the Cretonian, 
An ox slew with his fist, 
And ate it up at one meal, 
Ye gods ! What a glorious twist 1 " 

This hostelry was one of the best known starting 
places for travellers going north, either by coach 
or on horseback. 

By two o'clock, or a little after, they were oflF 
on their journey, a journey which was to end so 
surprisingly for Hargrave. 

The Great North Road, upon which they soon 
found themselves, was the scene of most of the 
highway robberies about London. The business 
of " collecting on the King's highway " flourished 
at this time as at no other period in the history of 
England. The gentlemen who frequented the road 
for the ptirpose of easing travellers of their 
purses and jewels, were looked upon as a sort of 
necessary evil. They were in great part dis- 
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banded soldiers, who being either disinclined to 
rettim to their old trades, or unable to find em- 
ployment, roamed about the country singly or in 
pairs, levying highway tax on their more fortimate 
coimtrymen. 

A few of them were broken tradesmen — " the 
highwayman in the dark, it was said, might be a 
city shoemaker in the daylight " — and a good 
sprinkling of them were yoimg fellows of position 
who had ruined themselves by drink, gamb- 
ling, or speculation, and who took this as the 
readiest method of mending their forttmes. 
Even ecclesiastical gentlemen are said to have 
engaged in this calling, Twysden, Bishop of 
Raphoe, being one of them. He was shot through 
the body while holding up a coach, and died at a 
friend's house in the environs of London.^ 

The glamour of romance which the celebrated 
Claude Duval had cast over the profession was not 
yet faded. Its freshness was ever and anon re- 
newed by the sentimental folly of the belles of the 
period, who did not hesitate to express openly their 
admiration of certain of these " knights of the 
road.** Did not the beautiful Miss Ashe ogle and 
flirt with Sixteen-Stringed Jack in view of all the 
people? Did not Lady Caroline Petersham pub- 
licly profess herself vastly enamoured of Maclean 
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the high"wayman, and my Lady Colquhoun beg to 
be permitted to embrace before his execution that 
notorious rascal of the same calling, George 
Price? The lesser fry had also their admirers, 
every one of them, and they were not afraid to 
move openly about, to frequent White's, the 
chocolate houses, and other well-known places, 
though their occupation was more than sus- 
pected. The thing was to avoid being caught 
at it. 

But if caught red-handed at the work, or 
known to be blood-guilty, woe betide the high- 
wayman ; his fate was swift and sure — a leap 
into the air from a ladder and a ghastly corpse 
swinging on a gibbet in the wind and rain, carrion 
for the crows, till nothing remained but the 
bleached skeleton of what was once a man. Such 
was no uncommon sight on the bleak and lonely 
moors along this Great North Road, in those years 
of George II. 

While we have thus been digressing, Hargrave 
and his companion were riding along at a good 
pace towards their destination. It was a beautiful 
country through which they journeyed, with 
broad stretches of undulating green, dotted with 
red-tiled cottages and thatched farmhouses, and 
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threaded by meanderinjg streams that glistened 
in the sunlight. 

In half an hour or less, they reached Highgate, 
that hamlet of picturesque memories. Archley 
had been here often before, and was able to point 
out some of the noted places as they passed 

« 

through, such as the houses of Marvell and Crom- 
well, also Lauderdale House. As they rode by the 
latter Archley directed his friend's attention to one 
of the top windows and told how Nell Gwynn, the 
beautiful mistress of Charles II, once stood there 
holding her baby out of the window and threaten- 
ing to let the child drop to the groimd imless her 
royal lover conferred on it the title which he had 
promised. '* Unless you do something for your 
son, here he goes," said Mistress Gw3nin. " Stop, 
Nelly," cried the King; " save the Earl of Bur- 
ford! " 

" Of course, she wotild not have let the child 
fall," added Archley, who felt the typical English- 
man's tenderness for this fair but frail one, " for 
whatever else * sweet Nelly ' might have been 
capable of, no one ever accused her of cruelty or 
lack of heart. The boy later became the Duke of 
St. Albans." 

Archley also described for his friend's entertain- 
ment a singular and amusing ctistom of the place, 
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kno^m as " swearing on the horns/' an oath which 
conferred upon those taking it some rather odd 
privileges. Among these privileges is this one: 
*' If at any time you are going through the 
hamlet and want to rest yourself, and you see a 
pig lying in a ditch, you are quite at liberty to 
kick her out and take her place. But if you see 
three pigs lying together, you must only kick out 
the middle one and lie between the two, so God 
save the King." * 

And finally, before they left Highgate, they 
stopped a moment to gaze on the Whittington 
Stone, which marked the spot where four centuries 
previous, according to legend, Dick, canying his 
famous cat, rested in his flight and heard the bells 
inviting him to 

« Tom again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.** 

From this picturesque spot, looking back the 

two riders caught a glimpse of the silvery Thames 

and of the clustered spires of the city they had 

left. In a few moments they rode on, soon leaving 

behind them Greenhill Cross, Hatfield, Stans- 

borough, and other country towns, nestled in 

delightful valleys or on the eqtially beautiful 

hillsides. 
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Only one more stop they made, ptdling up at a 
roadside inn for an early supper. While waiting 
for this they spent the time in chatting with the 
inn-keeper, who in the course of conversation in- 
formed his guests that a highwayman by the name 
of Grousby had lately been terrorizing the neigh- 
bourhood. Hargrave looked at Archley and 
smiled. 

Supper over they again mounted and rode 
along. As the sun went down the air grew chiU and 
a biting wind shot across the moors, making their 
ride no pleasure ; so that they were glad when, at 
the termination of a couple of hours, they arrived 
at the end of their journey and the field selected 
by Hargrave as the base of his operations. 
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CHAPTER Vll 

A COMPLICATION AND A SURPRISE 

Inside the kitchen of the Cat and Fiddle at 
Pentley-on-the-Heath, a bright sea-coal fire was 
burning, shedding a cheerful glow about the large 
cosy room. Near the window, which looked out 
upon the roadway, stood a long table which served 
the purpose of a bar, and was spread with dishes of 
cold beef and mutton, cheese, veal pie, and other 
viands, besides ntunerous bottles of variotis shapes 
and colors containing liquors. Mugs of pewter 
and common ware stood on the mantelshelf and 
in the chimney hung a side of bacon. 

The candles alight, for night had fallen, reflect- 
ing on the brightly polished pans and covers hung 
upon the walls, added to the cheerfulness of the 
place ; and there was a settle by the fire and chairs 
about that invited the weary traveller to comfort. 

In the kitchen were three persons. A tall lanky 

woman of rather add countenance, evidently the 

landlady of the inn, seemed the most important. 
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She was busy arranging the bottles and eatables 
on the bar. Her hiisband, a stout heavy man — 
such are the matches frequently made by Fate — 
was seated in front of the fire engaged in smoking 
and poring over an almanac. The third person 
present was the maid; she was employed in 
polishing a saucepan before hanging it up with its 
fellow utensils. 

" I observe, wife," said the landlord, breaking 
the silence, ** I observe as how the moon is in the 
third qiiarter." 

" And what signifies if it be," answered the 
woman sourly. 

** What signifies? " — began her husband, tak- 
ing the pipe from his mouth and looking over at 
her. 

" I never look at you, but you have your nose 
stuck in that old almanac," she grumbled, setting 
the bottle she was holding down upon the table 
with a bang. " If you mtist know about the moon, 
why can't you go out and look at it itself? " 

" Which I so did," he responded, a little cowed 
by her querulous tones. " Which I so did, ma*am, 
but the clouds for the time bein' had kivered it 
up. 

"Ay, that's you, Rigby; that's you!" she 
retorted snappingly. " Blame it on the clouds." 
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" Blame what on the dotids, ma'am? " he asked 
courageotisly. 

" Why, whatever it is you're complainin' of." 

" I don't know as I was complaining of any- 
thing," he rettimed, throwing down the almanac. 

" Then so much the worse — " The woman 
^ in a tantrum, no doubt of it — " Not complain 
iiideed, with times so bad and customers so few 
^d far between. And who's fault is that I'd like 
to know? " 

**ril take oath, Mrs. Rigby, it's no fault of 
^^e " answered her husband calmly. ** I'm not 
^ blame that Pentley-on-the-Heath is remote 
from the haunts of men, to speak poetical; that 
"S a mile from the great road, or that travel across 
^^try is slack sometimes." 

** Hiunph! " grunted his wife, banging another 
^ttle down on the table. 

** As for the customers, ma'am, don't we have 
^ broadcloth of the village here at the Cat and 
Piddle every night, while the George and Dragon 
"^ nothing but smocks ? What have I to com- 
?^ of, ma'am? — what," he added, under his 
breath, " except a nagging wife? — And speaking 
of customers," he went on aloud, turning to look 
at the dock, ** it's time, isn't it, that Lawyer 
Edge and Tothecary Pudger was here. I doubt 
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if Parson Bright will walk over to-night in this 
wind; and as for — " 

He was interrupted at this point by the sound 
of rapidly moving hoofs outside, then shouts of 
riders pulling up, followed by calls to those 
within. 

There's somebody now," cried Mrs. Rigby. 

Bestir yourself, lazybones! " 

" Where the devil is the 'ostler? " grumbled her 
husband, rising reluctantly. ** What does the 
fellow think we keep him for? — Coming, sir, 
coming, your Honour! " he called, as he opened the 
door and went out. A fierce draught swept 
through the kitchen, making the fire to flare and 
roar. 

** Oh, lor! " cried the abigail, dropping her 
saucepan and running to close the door. " Oh, 
lor, what a wind to strike a body atween the 
shoulders! Master might *a' shut it after him." 

"What! shut the door on a coming guest," 
cried her mistress, checking her. '* Come away, 
you silly wench. Where are your manners? " 
Then, as Hargrave and Archley, wrapped up in 
greatcoats, entered the room, she became all 
cringing himiility. ** Welcome, gentlemen; most 
welcome , your Honours ! What shall we put on the 
fire for your Honours? " 
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Hargrave before answering strode over to the 
glowing coals and warmed his hands. 

** Thanks, my good woman, thanks," he said 
presently, standing with his back to the fire. 
" What do you say, Harry? For me a bit of 
cheese will suffice and a glass of wine." 

" We have excellent meats and a luscious veal 
pie, your Honours," said Mrs. Rigby, hoping that 
her adjectives would prove enticing. 

" No, thanks, ma'am," said Archley. " I will 
take the same as my friend ; nothing more." 

** Oh, very well, your Honours," returned the 
disappointed landlady. " You shall be served 
immediate. Cicely, light the candles in the best 
room. And you'll have a fire, of course, gentle- 
men ? A sharp night, indeed ! Such a wind ! ' ' 

" No," said Hargrave, *' we'll not take a room. 
We*U sit here, thank you, ma'am. We shall be 
off again as soon as the horses are baited." 

" What! " cried the woman in surprise, mingled 
with chagrin at losing her customers so soon. 
" You will travel in such a wind, your Honours, 
and the night as dark as Egyp' ? " 

Hargrave strolled to the window and looked out. 

" I think so," he replied. " The clouds are 
breaking and the moon has come out." 

" But not for long, sirs, I do assure you," pro- 
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tested the landlady gamilously. " 'Tis bound to go 
in again, the almanac says so. And such bogs as 
there is in this here moorland, your Honours; if 
you stray from the road, you never — " 

"Deuce take the woman!" muttered Har- 
grave with an impatient gesture. ** Come, ma'am, 
the bread and cheese and a bottle of wine." 

*' Oh, then, very well, your Honour," she said, 
moving towards the door. *' Your Honour knows 
best, to be sure — At any rate, you'll have the 
best wine and fresh cheese. Cicely, fetch the 
cheese from the dairy, while I go down cellar for 
the wine." And followed by the maid she bustled 
out of the room. 

" Now look'ye. Will," said Archley, when they 
were alone; ** you must listen to me, you must 
indeed. This is all folly, every bit of it, and 
heaven only knows what it may lead to. You 
must come back with me to town and let that 
foolish wager go hang. You must now, damme 
you must! I insist upon it! " 

" My dear Harry," answered Hargrave laugh- 
ing; " for the seven hundred and seventy-seventh 
time, I shall do nothing of the sort. For the 
seven hundred and seventy-seventh time, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for the kind feel- 
ing that prompted you to ride with me all the way 
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from London in the hope of disstiading me. You 
are one of the truest of friends, Harry, and one of 
the best of men. But now, for a week at least, we 
must part company. When our horses are re- 
freshed, you must go one road and I another." 

•' But for God's sake. Will — " began Archley 
with a final despairing effort of protest ; but he was 
cut off short. 

" No use, old fellowl Gad, what would Hill and 
Railton think? The devill Not for a moment, 
Harry, can I think of it. As I say, we must 
presently part company. I wouldn't advise you 
to ride to London to-night ; but you mustn't sleep 
here either, it's too near my intended scene of 
operations. Better stay the night at some inn 
eight or ten miles hence and ride on to London in 
the morning." 

** And where the deuce will you stay the night? " 
asked his friend, his face long with disappointment, 
for he had really hoped that at the last moment 
Hargrave would think better of the ntiatter and 
allow himself to be dissiiaded. 

" That's as things may turn out," was the reply. 
" When the horses are ready, you will give me your 
word not to interfere with my plan in any way 
whatever. I shall see you set off in that direction 
to gain the London road. I will then ride back to 
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where we ttimed from the highway, and take my 
post among the gorse-bushes there. I noted a 
great one thick and tall, at the top of a little bank, 
close to the finger-post. 'Twill shield me from the 
wind and from the sight of my qiiarry." 

" Yotir qiiarry? " replied his friend. " It malrcs 
me shiver to hear you talk like that. It does, by 
Jove! It seemed bad enough as a mere piece of 
sport — a mere wager over the punch bowl — 
but now that it becomes real — deuce take it. 
Will! " 

'* Of course it does! That's what comes of 
thinking. I can't afford to think of it — for me 
the matter is set, fixed, imchangeable," responded 
Hargrave in a tone of finality. " Let me consider 
now for the last time. Pistols — yes, this pair 
and the others in the holsters outside. Portman- 
teau — I fear it isn't the fashion for highwaymen 
to carry luggage strapped to their horses — I have 
it ! You will take the portmanteau back to the inn 
you will stop at for the night and you can leave it 
there — that disposes of the portmanteau. Pow- 
der and ball — quite enough of these, I should 
think," he said, examining the receptacles; 
*' and finally, this." He produced the mask from 
his pocket and put it on. " How does it become 
me, Harry? How do I look? Iiiiagine me waiting 
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on my horse there by the finger-post, like a statue 
in the moonlight;" he assumed an attitude — 
" Along you come in your coach and the first 
thing you see;" here he pointed the pistol at 
Archley — "It makes you shiver, eh? Tut, 
man, tis the moan of the wind does that ; sure 'tis 
a breezy night on the moorland." 

" For heaven's sake, Will, put it away," cried 
Archley, looking around apprehensively. ** The 
mask — they'll see you. They'll take you for a 
real highwayman — that fellow we heard of at the 
last inn." 

** Ay, what was his name? Grousby, wasn't it? 
Ha! my brother-in-arms. Faith, I'd sooner be 
associated with Captain Starlight or some fellow 
with a bit of romance about him. Well, well! 
Grousby may have his fancies about the matter as 
well as I — he may count this part of the road his 
own and look upon me as an intruder; one who 
encroaches upon his rights." 

"Another danger, you see," said Archley. 
" Like as not you'll find yourself having to answer 
for the fellow's crimes." Then hearing footsteps 
and seeing that his friend still fingered the mask 
and pistol, he added quickly: ** Oh, the devil! 
Put those things out of sight, will you; the women 
are coming back." 
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Hargrave scarcely had time to pocket the im- 
plements of his new and lawless profession, when 
the door opened and the landlady re-entered with 
the bottk of wine they had ordered. 

" I hopes you'll pardon the delay, your 
Honours," she apologized, bobbing up and down. 
*' I had to make sure 'twas the best. This here," 
she gabbled as she tmcorked the bottle, ** is a 
famous vintage, it is, and came from the cellars 
of a noble lord of this cotmty." 

** I'd rather it came from the cellar of a noble 
merchant of London City, ma'am," said her guest; 
then as he sipped it he made a wry face and added : 
" Egad! no wonder the noble lord got rid of it." 

The maid entering at this moment with the 
cheese she had been sent for, the diplomatic land- 
lady made no comment on Hargrave's critical 
observation. 

** You lazy hussy! " she cried at Cicely, " have 
you been all this time a-fetchin' the cheese? To 
keep the gentlemen a-waitin' so! I wonder you 
have the impidence, miss ! " and taking it from the 
crestfallen girl, Mrs. Rigby placed it on the table 
near the window. 

*' Oh, come, come, don't scold the girl, ma'am," 
said Hargrave good-humouredly. " I daresay the 
cheese is worth waiting f or . " He cut off a generous 
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slice, and helping hiniself to a piece of bread began 
to eat, Archley following his example. 

" You may well say that, your Honour," said 
Mrs. Rigby. " Tis far from me to boast; but the 
Cat and Fiddle is famous for its cheeses, as any- 
body hereaways will tell you." 

" From the dairy of a noble lord, perhaps? " 
observed Hargrave with a sarcastic smile. 

** No, sir," she replied, checking any inclination 
she might have had to tartness; " but fit for the 
stummick of a noble lord, sir; if so be as noble 
lords ever condescend to eat such plain cotmtry 
victuals." 

" Oh, believe me, ma'am," he returned with a 
light laugh, " there are noble lords who condescend 
to eat all manner of victiials. The cheese isn't bad, 
I grant you — Come, Harry, we'll see how the 
horses are faring. We can finish our bread and 
cheese in the stables, settle with the landlord, and 
be off — What's the reckoning here, ma'am? " 

" I'll come with you to the stables, sirs," she 
hastened to reply. ** My husband is a poor sort 
of a fool, and he might — he might overcharge 
3^ur Honotirs." 

Hargrave, at this speech, looked at Archley 
and winked. 

" Very well, ma'am," he said. " Come along, 
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Harry." He paused a moment to hand a tip to the 
maid Cicely, and then they followed Mrs. Rigby. 

Going out hastily, they ran violently into a 
couple of elderly men who were just entering. 

** A thousand pardons, gentlemen! " Hargrave 
apologized, and he and his friend hurried away 
leaving the persons with whom they had collided 
still imrecovered of their equanimity. 

These were the two the landlord had been ex- 
pecting. Lawyer Kidge and Apothecary Pudger 
were among the notables of the village. They 
were given to frequenting the Cat and Fiddle, 
where in truth they spent more time than money, 
the latter being a scarce commodity with them. 
They were both in the neighbourhood of fifty 
and were lean and gray. Their spare figures were 
clothed in musty brown cloth suits, of old- 
fashioned cut and much the worse for wear; the 
apothecary's was also spotted over with spatter- 
ings of the various chemicals he daily compounded. 

** Hoity ! toity! " cried Mr. Pudger, who was the 
first to recover his breath and wits. " Hoity! 
toity! a thousand pardons, said he — well, in- 
deed I To come into collision with a human frame 
in that violent manner ! Highly dangerous to the 
organs, the circulation and the entire anatomy! " 

** It looks like a premeditated assault," said 
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Lawyer Kidge, with thoughts of damages. ** It 
certainly has that appearance. I strongly believe, 
Mr. Pudger, we have cause for an action — I am 
strongly of that opinion, sir. As a man of law I 
can say no less.*' 

" And as a man of physic," added the other, 
" I can testify to the injurious effects of such a 
sudden juxtaposition upon the human — er — 
the human innards; and as for the amoimt of 
damages, Mr. Kidge, we — " 

*' We should have to prove intention on their 
part; or wanton carelessness,*' interrupted the 
lawyer thoughtfully; " and that we can do by the 
maid here. Cicely, you took notice of those two 
persons who just now, in an improvoked and vio- 
lent manner — " 

The maid, fingering Hargrave's tip, a thing she 
rarely received from either the lawyer or the 
apothecary, cut him short by saying : 

" I took notice of nothing, Mr. ICidge, except 
that the two gentlemen were in haste to be off. 
There's the bottle of wine they left behind scarcely 
touched." 

This last remark changed the current of their 
thoughts. 

*' Eh! Left a bottle of wine — where? " cried 
Kidge with jubilant expectation ; then, seeing it, 
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he went over, potired out a glass of the liquid and 
tasted it. ** Ah, so they did," he said, smacking 
his lips. " Cicely, my good girl, you told the 
truth. It's wine and nothing else." Saying 
which he finished the glass with evident enjoy- 
ment. 

** Yes," remarked the apothecary, when he had 
followed his friend's example. "Yes; I can 
testify to its being wine. I can corroborate you 
there, Mr. ICidge, I can indeed, sir." 

*' And it's what I call good wine too, Mr. 
Pudger," said the lawyer again sampling it. 
** Devilish good wine, Apothecary, if I'm any 
judge. Ah. — Cicely," he added a bit anxiously; 
** of course — of course the gentlemen paid for the 
whole bottle, didn't they? " 

'* Ay," said the girl knowingly. " Missus will 
make 'em do that, you may be sure." 

" Then it's all right; it's all right," said Kidge 
in tones of relief. 

** Do you know," observed the apothecary, 
equally relieved and refilling his glass, ** I never 
knew they kept such good wine at the Cat and 
Piddle — Excellent bouquet, Mr. Kidge." 

** I believe you, Mr. Pudger — Hark! " cried 
the lawyer, as the soimd of horses tramping out- 
side in the inn yard reached him. " Hark, they 
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ax^e taking their departure — No, that's only one 
hoTse." 

*' So it is," said the other listening. ** Eh! — 
no-w there goes the other — off at a gallop too, 
and in the opposite direction. That's odd now, 
Kidge, ain't it? " 

*' Odd indeed, to go galloping over the heath on 
a ^vindy night like this, with the moon a-playing 
Mde and seek among the clouds. Well, Mr. 
Pledger, every man to his own business. For me, 
give me the kitchen of the Cat and Fiddle — 
Your health, Mr. Apothecary! " 

** Thank ye, kindly," said the apothecary, and 
filling his own glass, he added: ** The same to 
yon, Mr. Kidge, the same to you." 

The two complacent worthies had just finished 
^beir toasts when the landlady entered, followed 
^y her husband. The latter was counting over a 
J^mnber of coins he held in his hand. 

** In course it's all good money, woman," he was 
Saying. " I know a gentleman when I see one." 

" Who said they weren't gentlemen? " retorted 
the woman. " Anybody that'd pay three shillings 
for a bottle of that wine without dispute must be 
a gentleman. And they barely tasted it, too ; we 
can fin it up and not a bit o' harm done — Eh! 
who's been at work here? " she cried, taking up 
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the now empty bottle and glaring first at Cicely, 
then at IQdge and Pudger who just at that moment 
seemed to be greatly interested in something going 
on outside the window. " How's this, Mr. Pudger? 
How comes this bottle empty? " 

** Bottle? — empty? — er — " stammered the 
apothecary. " Oh — um — the wine, you mean, 
ma'am? Oh, yes, to be stire, ma'am, to — be — 
sure. Mr. Kidge, here, kindly invited me to take 
notice, ma'am, of what excellent wine you 
keep." 

** I — I invited you? " quoth Kidge, no less 
flustered than the other. "Oh — why, now, Mr. 
Pudger, certainly it was your proposal ; certainly 
it emanated from you, Mr. Pudger. Certainly you 
suggested, as the wine was paid for, and the gentle- 
men plainly looked their desire that we should 
partake of it, which, being in haste they had no 
time to mention — certainly then as you pro- 
posed — " 

Rigby came to his relief. He did not want the 
two worthies offended. If they were not par- 
tictilarly good customers, they were passably good 
company, and some relief from that of his shrewish 
wife. 

** Oh, drat the wine! " he exclaimed; " we're 
overpaid for it already. Don't stand glaring, 
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woman ; but put away the bottle and fetch us our 
ale." 

" Oh, yes, drat the wine! " grumbled his spouse, 
as the three men seated themselves by the fire. 
" Drat the wine, to be sure, Mr. Rigby ! Overpaid ; 
ay, yes, to be sure, in course! Fetch us our ale, 
indeed ! — and who'll fetch us our ale when we're 
sold out and come upon the parish — Stand glar- 
ing, forsooth! — and pray, sir, who'll stand glaring 
when we fill a pauper's grave; pray answer me 
that, Mr. Rigby! " 

Seeing that the men took no notice of her, she 
transferred her attention to the maid, and stamp- 
ing her foot angrily, she repeated : ** Answer me 
that! " 

"Sure mum," said Cicely, with a frightened 
look; ** sure mum, I haven't any idee." 

"Oh, of course — haven't any idee! Oh, in- 
deed, yes ! You're qtiite as bad as the rest, hussy," 
and she proceeded to ease her irritated spirits by 
banging the bottles and dishes about on the 
table. 

Cicely meanwhile drew the three mugs of ale 
and carried them over to the men, who had taken 
their pipes from the mantel and were qtdetly filling 
them, in no wise disturbed by the rambunctious- 
iiess of Mrs. Rigby. Neither one of them spoke 
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till their pipes were lighted. When they were 
comfortably settled, and the landlady had ceased 
her racket with the dishes, Mr. Ptidger observed 
niminatively ; 

** It seems a ctuious thing, Rigby, as how they 
two gentlemen should set oflE in diflEerent directions. 
What d'ye make of it?" 

** Why, I don't know," rettimed the landlord, 
ejecting a cloud of smoke. " Nothing very sin- 
gular about it to me ; one of them galloped back 
a bit for something, while the other jogged on. 
We shall hear the first one pass by again to join 
his friend, I daresay." 

" Well," said the apothecary, '* I suppose they 
know their own affairs; but dang me if I'd ride 
alone hereaways by night while that rascal 
Grousby goes uncaught." 

At the mention of Grousby, the maid Cicely 
stopped in her work of polishing the saucepan, and 
listened furtively. 

" He's not likely to go uncaught much longer, 
seeing as they have doubled the reward on him," 
put in Kidge. 

The crash of the saucepan, as it dropped from 
Cicely's hand, followed this remark; and was 
followed in turn by a scream of irritation from 
Mrs. Rigby. 
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"Oh, you clumsy fingered baggage, you! 
Can't you hold on to anything? " 

** I — I beg yotir pardon, ma'am — and — 
and yours too, Mr. Kidge, for intemiptin' you, 
sir," stammered poor Cicely. "I — I didn't 
niean to. 'Twas what you said, sir; it gave me 
a surprise like." 

'* You see, Mr. Kidge," explained her master, 

" Cicely is acquainted with this fellow Grousby in a 

sort of a way. He came from her county, and she's 

seen him once or twice afore he took to the road." 

•*0h, she did, did she?" said the lawyer, 

ttiterestedly. ** Well then, she's the only person 

l^^ereabouts as ever did see him without his mask 

on, as I've yet heard tell of. How does she know 

'^the same man? " 

'* Why, some travellers from her parish told her as 
how their neighbour Jem Grousby had took to the 
^^^; and soon after that, it was, this highway- 
^^ appeared on these moors, telling people, after 
^'d robbed them, not to forget Jem Grousby. 
^t I can't make out is, where the man puts up 
at." 

"Dod! if we knew that," put in Apothecary 

Pudger, " we might touch some of that reward. 

How do you know they've doubled it, Kidge? 

You didn't tell me afore." 
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" My dear Mr. Pudger," said Kidge with a 
lofty air, ''there's a time to tell things and a 
time — er — um — not to tell 'em. I know 
they've doubled the reward, for the reason that 
my position in this community — in short, be- 
cause I have been the recipient of a proclamation 
herewith exhibited." He produced a small hand- 
bill from his pocket as he spoke, and handed it to 
the others for their inspection. *' I request you, 
Mr. Innkeeper, to post it in a conspicuous place 
within these premises." 

** One hundred poimds! " exclaimed the land- 
lord, reading. ** That ought to ketch him." 

** One hundred pounds," echoed Pudger, to 
whom such a stmi meant a greater fortune than he 
had ever been possessor of. " Lord, if one could 
come by that now, what a deal one could do with 
it." 

** Look a here now," said Rigby, sitting up 

suddenly. *' I've just been a-thinkin'. You 

know the mystery is where the fellow puts up at. 

Well, t'other night I was lyin' awake in bed — 

'twas past two by the church clock — v^n I 

could *a' took my oath I heard a horse give a neigh 

somewhere yonder " — he pointed off towards the 

back of the house — ** I wondered if anybody*d 

let a animal into our field, so I got up and looked 
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out. I thotight I saw a light through a crack in 
the old empty cow-house. Now what I says is, 
suppose a man with a lantern — you know there's 
a loft to that cowhouse — " 

Again a look of consternation overspread 
Cicely's face; but this was unnoticed in the in- 
terruption of the landlady who cut her husband 
short with the remark : 

" And you never told me this, you fool! Oh, 
we shall die a beggar's death. A hundred poimds ! 
Who'd ever lie in that cow-house with a lantern 
and a horse, past two in the morning, if not to 
steal a lodgin' ? " 

" Tut! tut! woman," said Rigby, half sorry he 
had spoken. ** I wasn't any too sure about it." 

" Then I'll be sure about it and no delay 
neither. I can tell if the cow-house has been used . * ' 
She started towards the door, with a look of 
determination. 

" Why, where are you going? " he asked. 

" To the cow-house, to be stire. If there's any- 
body within, we can bar the door from outside 
and have him safe. If there ain't, we can keep 
watch and see if he goes in later. I'll take the 
dark lantern that's in the dairy, and you'd better 
bring a weapon along." 

" Grood Lord! " said Rigby, as the closing of the 
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door shut off the sound of her datter. " Good 
Lord! what a woman! I'd best go, or I shall 
be called a coward the rest of my life ; but I wish 
I'd kept my mouth shut." 

When the landlord had followed his wife out of 
the room, the lawyer and the apothecary sat look- 
ing at each other for a minute or two in silence, 
the same idea being busy with each of their minds. 

** Hm! " said Mr. Pudger presently. ** Look 
here, Kidge, if this does come to anything and 
there's a hundred pounds to divide, why, if we 
take part in it — " 

" Exactly," said the lawyer, ** I was thinking of 
that myself — a reasonable part ; one needn't go 
too near, of course. A htmdred pound — among 
four — yes, certainly — Are you in for it, Mr. 
Pudger? " 

" I am, Mr. Kidge," returned the other, and 
rising, he linked his arm throtigh that of the 
lawyer, and the two strutted from the room like 
warriors going to battle. 

Left alone. Cicely was now under no necessity 

of repressing her fears for her lover, for such, it 

must have been guessed, Jem Grousby really was. 

She laid down the saucepan she was polishing 

and moved towards the door, all nerves and 

anxiety. 
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"Oh merdftil heaven!" she cried, "if Jem 
sliotild be there — if they shotald catch him — but 
no, it's too early yet,*' she mtirmtired with relief 
^^ she noted the time. Then in a moment she was 
^^ apprehension again. " But they'll keep watch 
^•^Txd when he does come, they will — Oh no, no, 
I -^iii — I must warn him — " 

Her distraction was interrupted and relieved 
^y a light tap at the window. 

" It's his tap — it's Jem's," she cried joyously, 
^^»^d next instant had flung open the door and 
^^jnitted her lover. 

Grousby was a yotmg man of middle height, 

^^ho once might have been considered rather good 

^^Xiking; but now his cheeks were hollow, and there 

^^re deep lines in his face, due to his rotigh life 

^d desperate occupation. His clothes were 

leather worn and shabby, and altogether he pre- 

®^ted a far from attractive appearance. He was, 

^ short, the real thing in highwaymen, and not 

that romantic figtire such as conceived in the silly 

Wis of such women as young Miss Ashe and 

Lady Caroline Petersham. 

The girl Cicely had known him in better days, 

before certain real or fancied wrongs had made him 

what he now was. She had loved him then, and 

to her his present condition counted for less than 
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the picttire she retained of him in her memoi 
as he used to be in those happier days gone by. 

" Oh, Jem, dear Jem,'* she cried, placing h 
arms about his neck; ** thank God that you a 
here and that they are not." 

** Yes, my girl," said the fellow, enibradng hi 
" I'm here and lucky to find you alone." 

** You may well say that, Jem," returned Cicel 
" They're a-searchin' the old cow-hotise for y< 
at this very moment. You mustn't lodge the 
again." 

" No, nor anywhere else hereabouts," said t! 
highwaynfian with a furtive glance arour 
" They've doubled the reward on me, my girl, 8 
sent for people from our own part of the count 
so now I'm as like to be recognized when seen w 
out a mask as when I'm on business. So, 
I've come to say good-bye to you for a while. 

" Oh, Jem, you're right — yes, you mu5 
away from here. But where, Jem, where 
when shall we meet again? " 

" I don't know that yet, lass, no more th 
man in the moon," was his reply* ** I'll fin^ 
way to send you word, I d^esay. I duf 
back home. I've been a fool to give otrt w 
whenever I made a capture ; but I w 
damned glad to let a rich man know y 
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reHevin' him, that I cotddn't resist. I hoped it 

would come to their ears at home — them sqtdres, 

you know, that gave me all the trouble. I wanted 

*em to know that Jem Grousby was wagin* war 

against them and all their cursed kind. And 

they do know it now; but I must make for other 

parts." 

" Yes, Jem, jrou must, you must," said Cicely, 

dinging to him. " But oh, Jem dear, let me have 

"word of you soon — promise me you will." 

'* m promise you that, lass," he replied, gazing 

3* her tenderly. " Yes, as soon as I get safe away 

from this neighbourhood, I'll send you word. I'll 

rfde north, I think; ride all night, steady as the 

Horse can go. I was thinkin' o' changin' my 

^^^sine and Kvin' respectable at some seaport till 

you could join me, lass, and then takin' passage 

*or the Colonies. Would you come? " 

** Anywhere with you, Jem dear," was the girl's 

^ft reply — then : ** Htish! they're coming back. 

You must go now, Jem, go at once." 

** Never fear, sweetheart," said her lover em- 

pradng her; "they sha'n't catch me! The horse 

's tied at the end of the village. I thought better 

^ot to ride him up to the door. Good-bye, my girl, 

^*ve a long journey afore me. Keep a good heart, 
lass." 
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" Oh, Jem, Jem! " cried poor Cicely, sobbing and 
clinging to him. Then, suddenly realizing the 
danger of further delay, she pushed him from her 
towards the door. ** Go, Jem, go; and God keep 
you safe! " 

" Cheer up, my dear! Good-night! *' and with a 
parting embrace and kiss, the highwayman, on 
whose head was the big reward, was gone throtigh 
the front door as he had entered. 

His going was not a moment too soon, for hardly 
had one door closed upon him before the other 
opened, and Mrs. Rigby came in, followed by her 
husband and the two valiant customers. 

'* Tis very plain," she was saying, " that there's 
been a horse there lately, and I daresay will be 
there again. Now the best place to keep watch 
will be one of the upper chambers. With the 
window open just a crack, and no light in that 
room, you can hear if anybody goes into the cow- 
house. What did you do, Rigby, with the padlock 
of that cow-house? " 

Before the landlord could reply, a noise sounded 
outside, the noise of horse's hoofs on the hard road, 
galloping up and stopping in front of the house. 
The innkeeper rose and started for the door. 

** Are we to have no peace this blessed night? ** 
he grumbled — then he stopped short, for the 
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horseman outside was ofiE again as fast as he had 
come. 

" Most singular doings! " commented Pudger, 
looking at Rigby. '* The fellow, whoever he is, 
comes and goes without so much as putting his 
nose inside the door. What do you make of it, 
landlord? " 

"I don't understand it at all," said Rigby, 
starting forward again; ** but I'll soon — " 

He got no further with his speech, for at that 
instant the door was pushed open, and a yotmg 
woman half stepped, half stiunbled into the room. 
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The newcomer was Clementina Melwood. She 
looked frightened and bewildered. Her dress, an 
attire stdtable for travelling, was disarranged and 
spotted with dust and mud from the road. She 
tottered to a chair and dropped into it, like one 
exhausted or overcome with excitement. 

" What's — what's wrong, ma'am? *' inquired 
Rigby, as soon as he had recovered from his sur- 
prise. 

For a moment or two the girl could not speak. 
The landlady bade Cicely fetch a glass of water; 
but Clementina did not need it; she didn't feel 
the least bit like fainting, she was simply dazed 
by the unexpectedness and rapidity of recent 
events. 

** Was it you, ma'am, that came on the horse we 
heard, which went away again? " asked the 
landlady. 

" Yes," replied the yotmg woman, getting oom- 
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xnand of herself. " I was brought here by a man 
on horseback. As soon as he put me down, he rode 
away." 

" Brought here from where, miss, if I might be 
so bold as to ask? " 

" From the coach in which I was travelling," 
answered the other, with a shudder of hateful 
recollection. " Ugh! Thank heaven I am out of 
that, at least! " she added fervently. " But what 
place is this? '* 

" This is the Cat and Fiddle, ma'am, at Pentley- 
on-the-Heath, and a very excellent house to be at, 
if I say it who shouldn't," said Mrs. Rigby, 
proudly. " But this here coach, now, and this 
here man on horseback? " 

" The coach? " began Clementina, who was now 
quite herself again. " 'Twas that of a gentleman 
with whom I was travelling home from London. 
I wished to stop for the night at the last town we 
passed. But he — the owner of the coach, to 
whose protection I was entrusted — declared I 
should find vastly better accommodation at the 
next place, and overruled all I could say. We 
were alone in the coach. As we were coming 
across these moors, the gentleman — the world 
calls him such — began to — to presume upon my 
being so much in his power — " She paused a 
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moment, and then went on — "I knew not what 
was to become of me — he is a person of great 
name and respect in the world, whose word wotild 
be taken against that of a dozen poor cotmtry 
gentlewomen. I was — yoti must tmderstand — 
I knew my screams could not be heard except 
by his servants, who would be deaf to them. But 
indeed I was not able to scream — nor move. 
I seemed powerless with horror. The man held 
my two hands in one of his with the strength 
of — of a giant. Oh! " — A sudden flush suffused 
her face at the recollection of what had happened, 
and she made a motion as if to brush from her 
cheek a hated kiss — ** I — I had given myself 
up for lost, when suddenly — crash went the 
coach window, and there was a pistol at my 
gentleman's head, and a voice out of the darkness: 
' Your money or your life! ' " 

" Well, well, now! " exclaimed Apothecary 
Pudger, as Clementina paused; " who ever heard 
the like o' that? " 

" Silence, Mr. Pudger! Go on, ma'am," said 
the landlord. 

" I don't exactly remember what happened 
next," she responded; "but I know the gentle- 
man's grasp relaxed and the coach came to a sud- 
den stop. Then the door was opened and I sprang 
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out to the ground. There was a man on horse- 
back, and I narrowly avoided his horse's feet. 
Then I seemed to grow faint. I sank down by the 
roadside, and some dealings passed between the 
gentleman in the coach and the man on horse- 
back. Then suddenly the coachman whipped up 
his horses and the coach rolled away, and I was 
left alone with the man on horseback. He wore 
a mask." 

" It's Grousby, as sure as fate! " put in Kidge. 
" It*s the celebrated highwayman Jem Grousby, 
ma'am." 

Cicely who had been listening eagerly, smiled 
to herself. She knew differently, for her lover had 
gone in the opposite direction, nor had he time to 
procure his horse and conmiit this assault, even 
bad he after leaving her changed his mind. 

•• Whoever he was," Clementina went on, " he 
said nothing, but lifted me to his saddle. I was 
too nervous to resist or question, and I could not 
believe that I had been rescued by Providence 
from one danger to fall into another. He brought 
me to this place, set me down at the door, and 
galloped away without a word — You are the 
landlord, sir? " 

Rigby nodded. 

" I fear I must pass the night here," she pro- 
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ceeded. Then feeling for her purse, she gave a 
sigh of relief that it was not gone. " Can you 
accommodate me? " 

** With pleasure, ma'am," the landlady inter- 
posed. ** Forttmately the best room in the house 
is vacant and is at your service. Cicely, go fetch 
Deb and help her get the lady's room ready. Start 
a fire and have the sheets warmed — And what 
are you pleased to order for supper, ma'am? " 

Before Clementina had time to reply a com- 
motion was heard outside and the landlord moved 
towards the door. 

** Another traveller," said Mrs. Rigby to her 
husband. " Hurry, Rigby, or he'll be riding away 
like the other. Bless me, but this is a stirring 
night ! — As you was a-saying, ma'am, you'll have 
for supper — ? " 

" Oh, nothing, thank you," replied Clementina. 
" I had supper at the last stopping place. As 
soon as my room is ready, I — " 

Here the door opened and the newcomer ap- 
peared alone, the landlord remaining outside to 
take care of his horse. Clementina gazed at the 
man who entered, in astonishment. 

" Why, sure," she exclaimed, ** it's the same 
gentleman — " 

What was she about to say? — the same gentle- 
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man who had brought her there on horseback? — 
had she recognized him? He thought it wise not 
to let her finish. 

" Yes, madam, the same," he broke in; ** the 
very same that met you in London yesterday. 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. I had 
never hoped — that is, I dared not expect — 
'Tis most astonishing, upon my soul! " 

His fears seemed groundless. 

" It is indeed, sir, astonishing," replied the 
young woman. " To think that you — that one 
whom I had seen in London only last night, should 
be here, so far from London, to-night." 

" Why, yes, madam, in truth it is," he responded 
with assurance. '' But I might say the same of 
you." 

" Oh, I am — that is, I was — travelling on 
my way home." 

" And I am, in a manner, travelling also," said 
Hargrave. " But 'tis most forttmate, this meet- 
ing. It gives me the chance I had hoped for, of 
asking your pardon for the circumstances you last 
night saw me in. I declare I am heartily ashamed." 

" Oh, sir, I had forgotten that," rettimed the 
girl in some confusion at the recollection. " I 
was thinking only of the service you had done me 
in the street." 
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" You take a load off my heart, ma'am," he 
said with gratification; then hastened to add: 
" But speak rather of the service I naay yet do 
you. You are staying the night at this inn, per- 
haps? " 

" Yes; I have no choice but to stfiy. I have 
had a strange experience, sir." 

** I know," Hargrave responded, for the moment 
off his guard — " that is, I mean, of course, I can 
guess that some strange circumstances must have 
led to yoiar being here alone. Oddly enough, I too 
am staying here for the night — You have a 
room, of course, landlady? " 

" Oh, certainly, your Honour, certainly! " an- 
swered Mrs. Rigby. "I'll have it made up 
straightaway. And meanwhile, if your Honour 
will order supper — " 

** Supper, my good woman? ** he said. " I 
require none. I had a light supper when I was here 
before. But perhaps the lady — '* 

" No, thank you, sir," said Clementina, " I 
have already said so." 

" Very well, then," returned Mrs. Rigby, bus- 
tling out of the kitchen. ** I've only to ste to jrour 
Honour's room." 

Clementina, conscious of the disarranged and 
soiled condition of her attire, now gave the latter 
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some attention. Hargrave with a courteous 
" AUow me/' came to her assistance, and began to 
ply the dothes-bnish, easily removing all save the 
damp mud spots, which would not yet yield to 
this treatment. While they were thus engaged, 
Apothecary Pudger and Lawyer Kidge were hold- 
ing a low colloquy near the fire. 

** So he made up his mind to lodge here after 
all — that's curious now," observed the former. 

" Not at all curious," said the other, ** on such 
a windy night." 

" But his friend, now," persisted Pudger — 
** he lets his friend ride on alone, d'ye see! Now, 
to be sure, — unless he hadn't agreed to catch up 
with him — but in that case — " he paused and 
scratched his head, quite overweighted by the 
problem — ** Well, it beats me. Lawyer Kidge — 
Howsomever, what d'ye think of the lady's 
story?" 

Clementina, having got her garments into better 
shape and condition, the latter with Hargrave's 
assistance, restuned her seat, and her companion 
sat down on a chair beside her. 

" Madam," said Hargrave, somewhat em- 
boldened by the privilege she had allowed him of 
assisting her, ** I hope the newness of our ac- 
quaintance will not hinder you from making de- 
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mands upon me, if the strange experience of which 
you speak has in any way embarrassed you. It 
may be that the means of continuing your jour- 
ney — " 

** Oh, thank you, no, sir," put in Clementina 
quickly. ** My purse is quite safe. To-morrow 
I shall take the stage-coach, and I'm not likely to 
have any more accidents till I am safe home. I 
need no help, I assure you." 

** Faith! " said her companion with a smile; 
" I almost wish you did need it, that I might 
supply it." 

** You are very kind," she answered, smiling 
also; " but after what has happened, sir, I shall 
be chary of accepting the proffers of gentlemen. 
To be sure, it wasn't I, it was my relations in- 
sisted I should travel in Mr. Brockenfield's 
coach." 

** Ah! " exclaimed Hargrave, again oflE his 
guard; ** so then 'twas Brockenfield? " 

Clementina gave him a quick keen look. 

" What was Brockenfield? " she asked. " What 
do you know of the affair? " 

Hargrave pulled his wits together, and again 
they served him. 

I? " he said with an asstmiption of calmness. 

Oh, I mean 'twas Mr. Brockenfield in whose 
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coach you were travelling. I take it, of course, 
madam, that you have been the victim of a coach 
accident. What else could accotmt for yoiar being 
here? " 

" And why a coach accident, sir? As a matter 
of fact I came to this inn on horseback." 

" Of course; I know that. But you may have 
been in a coach accident before you — um — er — 
before you found a horse." 

** So you knew I came on horseback," the girl 
pursued in a puzzled way. " How did you know 
that? " 

•* Why, to be sure, you just told me," returned 
Hargrave, not any too much at ease, though to all 
appearance quite calm. ** I meant, if you said it, 
of course I knew it must be true." 

Luckily for him, Clementina did not pursue this 
line of cross examination further. She was per- 
haps a little bit mixed herself; logic is rather con- 
fusing ground for a woman. 

" Well," she began afresh, ** as to the coach acci- 
dent, 'twas a fortunate one for me; though I 
know not whether highway robbery is to be called 
accident." 

" Highway robbery! " cried her companion with 
a very fair assumption of surprise. " Upon my 
soul, nm'ami Did you lose much? " 
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" Nothing save my composure, sir. 'Twas the 
owner of the coach suffered the n^iaterial loss — 
that is, I suppose the robber got something — 
though perhaps not." 

** Oh, yes, he got something! " Hargrave was 
not at all cautious in his answers. He was now 
enjoying the comedy, and wantonly toying with 
fate. He was helped out this time by a snore from 
Kidge, who, with Pudger, had fallen into a doze 
near the fire. This momentarily distracted the 
girl's attention, allowing Hargrave time to add 
before suspicion grasped her. " I meant, of 
course, that the rascals always do get something — 
at least, I alwa)rs tmderstood so." 

** Probably they do," she assented. ** This one 
seemed determined enough, though I really dislike 
to call him rascal, as he treated me very gallantly. 
At the risk of his safety, no doubt, finding me left 
behind when the coach ran away, he took me on 
his horse and brought me to the door of this inn. 
'Twas an extraordinary generotis act, I think, 
don't you, sir? " 

" Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all, I assure 
you," protested Hargrave, half forgetting himself 
this time, in the pleasure derived from her praise. 

It was only natural and proper." 

But, sir," said Clementina qxiiddy ; " how can 
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you take it upon yourself to depreciate the poor 
fellow's chivalry? " 

" Oh, to be sure, I don't mean — " he stam- 
mered — "that is, I mean, 'twas an act any 
gentleman — any rascal — Well, under the cir- 
cumstances, you know — after causing you to be 
left alone on a desolate heath, in such a devil of 
a wind — there was a devil of a wind, wherever 
this happened, wasn't there." 

" I don't know," said the girl with a snMle. 
*' There was such a devil in the coach, and I was 
in such a joy to be out of it, that I scarcely noticed 
about anything else." 

" Joy to be out of the coach? " said Hargrave 
leaning forward with eager interest, for here was 
not mere repetition of what he already knew, but 
a new disdostare. " What do you mean? Your 
companion — ? " 

" My companion," she responded with a shud- 
der; " my companion, of a truth, sir, was more to 
be feared than the highwayman." 

"What! Mr. Brockenfield! — that great and 
good man, as report calls him. By Jove, then 
Sylvester was right!" he mused, remembering 
that Tom had spoken of the hypocrisy of the 
fellow. 

" Let U8 say no more of him," said Clementina, 
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the subject being an ungrateful one. " I never saw 
the man before yesterday, and I trust I may never 
see him again." 

" Then you must have met him at Mrs. Fen- 
wick's," said Hargrave, with a sudden thought. 
" He comes there occasionally to visit a poor 
relation." 

**Yes — where I met you, Mr. — Mr. Har- 
grave." 

It was the first time she had called him by his 
name, and her speaking it elated him. 

Upon my soul, ma'am," he said gallantly, 

that name never sounded so sweet in my ears 
before! To hear you pronounce it — to know 
that you remembered it — and yet," he added, 
with a puzzled expression ; " and yet, I don't recall 
telling it to you." 

*' No; 'twas Mrs. Fenwick told me,'* she said 
— then correcting herself, with a slight fltish — 
" told us, I should say." 

" Why did you not let your words stand? " he 
asked, gazing into her eyes. " * Told me* — 
that suggests interest — perhaps, even, you con- 
descend to inquire — I was not so forttmate with 
your name," he went on after a pause; our good 
landlady said you wished it not to be known, 
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" Oh, no, sir," she interrupted, setting him 
right; " 'twas never my wish; I had no shame of 
living in cheap lodgings. Nor is my name so im- 
portant as to be made any secret of — Yet, if I 
told you, and you went back to that house know- 
ing it, my relations — " 

" I shall not meet your relations," said Har- 
grave, in turn interrupting, and answering her 
objections. *' I shouldn't know them if I did. 
Besides, I shall not go back to London for a week 
at least." 

" Well, then, I see no harm in telling you that 
my name is Miss Melwood." 

Hargrave started and half rose in his chair. 
He stared at the young woman long and steadily, 
while a hundred happy thoughts and fancies 
chased each other through his brain. Could it be 
possible? Had the Goddess of Romance, if such 
there be, played him so delicious a trick? 

" Miss — Miss Mel wood? " he said finally. 
" Miss Mel wood of Plumfield, Lincolnshire? " 

"Why, sir!" cried Clementina, utterly at a 
loss to accotmt for his strange manner. " Then — 
then it seems that I am a person of importance." 

" For heaven's sake, answer me," he urged, still 
staring at her — " Of Plumfield? " 

" Of Plumfield, yes," she replied with a puzzled 
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look. " But surely, sir, all this excitement — I — 
I declare to you, I am the merest nobody." 

** Are you, indeed? " said Hargrave with a 
mysterious smile — ** And I declare to you 
ma'am, if you are really Miss Henrietta Mel- 
wood — " 

Oh!" cried the girl, cutting him short — 

that explains it! — No, I am not the future 
peeress, sir. I am only Miss Clementina, that great 
lady's cousin." 

Hargrave's face fell as his dreams vanished into 
thin air — or a portion of them, at any rate. To 
the girl his manner was still a mystery, though a 
part of it was, she thought, explainable. 

" Oh-h! " said he, with a dejection as sudden 
as his previous elation — then with a ray of hope : 
" But — but perhaps — no, that couldn't — 
nevertheless, is Miss Henrietta Melwood anytlmig 
like you? " 

" I don't think so." 

*' No, of coiarse not," he went on, speaking more 
to himself than to the girl — "No; that would 
be expecting altogether too much." 

** If you will excuse me, sir," said Clementina, 

her curiosity getting the better of her; " may I 

ask why you are so interested in my cousin? I 

know her great merit, of course; but I didn't 
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know her fame had spread so far. I thought it was 
all to come. How did you ever hear of her? " 

Hargrave pulled himself together. He felt that 
he must make some explanation of his singular 
conduct ; yet not a truthful one. 

" Oh, why, of cotirse, I have heard of her," he 
responded rather confusedly. " I heard a gentle- 
man — that is, there was a gentleman once that 
knew her — " 

Clementina broke in eagerly. 

" Oh, I see! Perhaps it was through the gentle- 
man who is to marry her ; he may have spoken of 
her, to be sure — Lord Eastcotirt." 

" Lord Eastcotirt? " said Hargrave, scarcely 
able to repress a smile at the turn matters were 
taking. "So you've heard of — Lord East- 
court?" 

" I should think I had," laughed Clementina. 
" Heard of him, indeed? He is to marry Cousin 
Henrietta, as I told you. Was it from him you 
heard of her, sir, or some friend of his? " 

" Why, yes, to be sure, it was from him. I 
knew him — er — abroad." 

" How interesting! And what sort of a man is 
he?" 

" What sort of a man? " repeated Hargrave 
with an inward chuckle. " Oh, really, 'tis hard 
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to say; means well, I think, but cx)mmits many 
follies and blimders ; is rather out of sorts with the 
world for its imf aimess, the sham being honoured 
and the real despised — greed and vanity riding 
triumphant over all the good and useful, robbing 
and starving them and even usurping their 
names. Such thoughts as these drive him to odd 
freaks sometimes." 

** Sure, sir," said the young woman, rather 
pleased with the description; interested, at any 
rate; ** he need not be disheartened over all that. 
'Twon't always be so — but he must be a good 
man, if you — " 

** No, no! " he protested with seemingly un- 
warranted vigour; " a very poor sort of a man, 
really." 

** Well, well, sir!" she laughed; "you have 
certainly the oddest habit of disparaging yotar fel- 
lows. Now 'tis Lord Eastcourt, and a while ago 
'twas my highwayman." 

At her last expression, Hargrave quite forgot 
himself. He leaned forward, gazing into her eyes. 

" Your highwayman? " he asked significantly. 

** Nay, nay! " she returned, smiling prettily. 
"You know what I mean, sir — the man who 
brought me here on his horse; you made but 
Uttle of his gallantry." 
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Hargrave was brought back to the realities. 
The happy title was not meant for him. 

" Oh, I spoke by comparison," he said, with a 
brave eflEort at explanation ; * * it was to make much 
of its object." 

" Nay, sir, you cannot blind me to your defects 
by flattery," she flimg back at him. ** I'm com- 
pelled to recall how I saw you last night — " 
With sudden thought she added : "Do you know, 
sir, that's something curious? " 

" What do you mean? " 

" Last night you greeted me with * Stand and 
deliver! ' — a highwayman in jest — and to-night 
I have been greeted with ' Yotir money or your 
life! ' by a highwayman in real earnest." 

Here was dangerous ground. Lest the associa- 
tion of ideas take too great a hold upon her mind, 
Hargrave sought to weaken its effect with a light 
word. 

** And alas! " said he, ** you think better of the 
highwa5rman in reality, than of the highwayman 
in jest." 

" The real highwa5rman was at least in his sober 
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** Faith, madam, so am I, most of the time, I do 
assure you. I abhor drunkenness, believe 



me. 
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*' Indeed, sir! " she returned questioningly. 
*' And yet Mrs. Fenwick said, if I remember right, 
that you usually slept most of the day, and were 
out most of the night." 

" Well," cried Hargrave lightly, " 'tis the force 
of old habits, which I'm now resolved to mend. 
One dines at a coffee-house, goes to the play, sups 
at a tavern, and so the hours go. In town, you 
know, madam, there's a life of the night as well as 
of the day." 

" Yes," said Clementina, with perhaps tmin- 
tended reproach, ** for dissolute men, for games- 
ters, housebreakers, footpads, highwaymen and 
such." 

" Lud! ma'am," he laughed; " and I trust you 
don't think I'm all of those." 

** How can I tell? " she returned, half teasingly. 
'* One can't judge by appearances — or manners 
either, for I declare that highwa5rman to-night, 
though he said nothing to me, might have passed 
for a fine gentleman by his manner. I daresay he, 
too, spends his days indoors and comes forth at 
night. Perhaps where he lives, nobody suspects 
his trade; I've heard of such things." 

** Oh, to be sure, one hears all sorts of things," 
said he — then thinking it just as well not to con- 
tinue this particular line of thought, he sought a 
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means of changing it, and found that means in a 
handbill which he picked up from the table. 
" What's this? * A hundred pounds reward — 
Jem Grousby, highwayman.' " 

" Ay, sir," said the landlord, who had just 
entered; ** and I hope to get my hands on that 
same before many nights have gone by — your 
room is ready, sir." 

"Very well, landlord; I'll goto it pres- 
ently." 

" At your Honour's pleasure — Now, neigh- 
bours," he added to the lawyer and the apothe- 
cary ; " if you've a mind to share watching the 
cow-house. Why, bless me, they're fast asleep! " 
and he began to shake them vigorously. 

Seeing the handbill still in Hargrave's hand, 
Clementina expressed a desire to look over it, and 
lie passed it to her. 

" A hundred pounds," she repeated as she read 
it. ** Jem Grousby — Well, if this is my rescuer, 
I can't help wishing him a safe escape and a better 
ymy of life." She handed it back to him. ** Dear 
xne, how long the woman is about getting my room 
xeady?" 

Lnmediately Hargrave was all attention; 
though he was too charmed with her company 
to wrge the landlord to hurry. He was fain to pro- 
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long their interview, for he knew not but that on 
the morrow she wotdd be off before he cotild get 
another chance to speak with her. 

** Oh, pray, let me make you a more comfortable 
seat," he said rising. He picked up his greatcoat 
to use it as a cushion for her chair, when, in doing 
so, he turned the garment upside down. 

** Be careful, sir! " warned Clementina, seeing 
that the contents of the pockets were in danger. 
But her warning came too late, for next moment 
the said contents, including a mask and a purse, 
lay in plain view upon the floor where they had 
fallen. 

Clementina stooped for the purse, and as she 
lifted it to hand to him, she stared at it in 
amaze. 

" Why — why, this is strange,*' she stammered 
— ** 'tis — 'tis just like the purse I saw that man 
have — that Brockenfield." 

The landlord's attention had been attracted by 
the little accident, and he stood open-mouthed 
at what he saw. 

** Eh! " said Hargrave, with a little laiigh of 
confusion. ** Like Brockenfield's purse? Singular 
coincidence, isn't it? *' 

** And this — this mask! " she went on almost 
breathlessly. ** Good heaven, sir! Can it be? — 
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Then 'twas you — you who stopped the coach 
and brought me here! " 

The landlord was quick to grasp the import of 
the scene, and he ran to the door and shouted 
for the ostler. Before the latter cotdd make his 
appearance, in came Mrs. Rigby. 
" What is it, Rigby; what is it? " she cried. 
" Mask — purse — highwayman! " answered 
lier husband tersely and excitedly. ** The lady 
ssiys as how — " 

Hargrave, recovering a little from the sudden 
Sxnprise of it all, began to explain to the girl. 

"Madam," he said, ** I — you — that is, ap- 
S=^<arances I own are — " 

He was cut short by, the landlady, who im- 
lediately took command of the situation. 
Appearances, indeed," she interposed. " Here, 
y, you fool, what are you standing there for? 
, you men, are you going to let a hundred 
^^^ounds escape you? Seize him! " and she led the 
e, followed by her husband, the apothecary 
d the lawyer. 

Hargrave flashed suddenly into anger. His fist 
^^liot out, and the landlord went sprawling upon the 
^ioor; seeing which Mr. Kidge and Mr. Pudger 
^lipped nimbly out of reach. Just then a mon- 
strous figure appeared in the doorway. .. 
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" Help, ostler, help! " cried Rigby, scrambling 
to his feet. ** Seize him! " To the tune of the 
landlady's tirging, the four advanced upon Har- 
grave and in a few moments they had pinioned his 
arms, though not before he had hit out several 
times and drawn blood from two of his assailants. 
Clementina stood by, trembling with excitement 
and dismay. 

" Oh, sir," she said, addressing the prisoner; 
" I really didn't wish — I didn't mean — It's all 
a mistake, good people; you must release the 
gentleman at once." 

" No,wesha'n't, ma'am!" retorted the landlady, 
whose cupidity overcame all other considerations. 
" No, we sha'n't! A hundred pounds is a hundred 
poimds! " 

The gigantic ostler was holding Hargrave in a 
grip of steel, while Rigby and the others tied his 
hands behind his back with a handkerchief. 

'* There's no hundred poimds reward on me, 
my good woman, I assure you," he said quietly. 
" I'm not Jem Grousby, you'll find." 

" We'll soon see as to that," replied the dame, 
going to the door and calling Cicely. " The wench 
knows Jem Grousby ; we'll soon see who's 
right." 

" Well now, that's odd ! " mused the apothecary, 
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puzzled. ** The girl saw him when he was here 
before, and said naught of his being Jem Grousby." 

Clementina went closer to Hargrave and said to 
him in a low tone: 

" I'm so sorry. I spoke before I thought. I 
wouldn't have betrayed you." 

" *Tis no matter," he answered, charmed by her 
solicitation. ** The girl will make it all right. 
She will know I'm not the person they say I am." 

The abigail entered, all a-fluster at being called 
so sharply. A hundred fears had taken possession 
of her mind. 

" Now, Cicely," said her mistress, " mind what 
you say; ** tell the truth, wench. You know Jem 
Grousby, when you see him. Is this the man? " 

A startled look came into the girl's eyes ; a look 
almost of terror. Had her lover been captured ? 

" Jem? — where, oh where? " She gazed 
around. "You — you mean this gentleman?" 
She could see no one who looked like a prisoner 
except Hargrave. 

" Certainly, you silly creature, who else? " cried 
Mrs. Rigby with irritation. " Speak up, can't 
you. Is this Jem Grousby, the highwayman? " 

Love and fear inspired in the girl's mind a 

sudden plan to give her sweetheart a better 

chance to escape. 
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" Grotisby, the highwayman? " she repeated, 
gazing at Hargrave. ** Yes, this is him." 

** What! " cried her victim, utterly taken aback 
by this development. ** You know, girl, that you 
are lying. You saw me here before, didn't 
you? Didn't you think I was Jem Grousby 
then? " 

** Please, sir, I — I didn't take much notice of 
you then," said Cicely with unblushing mendacity. 
" If anybody'd asked me, and I'd 'a' looked dose, 
I'd 'a' recollected you." 

** In course she wotdd," put in the landlady 
conclusively. " And what with the lady's evi- 
dence — " 

** My evidence? " said Clementina sharply. 
"I'll give no evidence. What you heard me say 
here won't be evidence in court. I know that 
much law." 

*• Pardon me, ma'am," said Mr. Kidge impor- 
tantly ; " but it will if you tell it in court yourself; 
and that you'll not be able to refuse, ma'am. It 
won't do to trifle with the law, ma'am; it won't 
indeed." 

** Silence, you rascal! " cried Hargrave angrily. 
" How dare you speak to the lady in that man- 
ner!" 

** How dare I, sir? " retorted the lawyer pom- 
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pously. " Well, sir, we shall see, sir. Fine airs, 
sir ; quite the gentleman, to be sure — There'll be 
evidence enough, neighbours. Cicely's identifica- 
tion, that mask, that purse, his comings and goings 
here to-night — and, no doubt, the owner of the 
coach will be heard from to-morrow. We can't 
take the prisoner before a bar of justice till morn- 
ing. Have you a room, Mrs. Rigby, with strong 
bars to the windows? " 

" No," replied the landlady; "but we've an 
attic room with no window at all, barring a hole 
the size of your two hands." 

" He'll be safe enough there, I'll warrant," said 
Kidge, already in fancy fingering his portion of the 
reward. " We'll have the honour to show you to 
your room, Captain Grousby, Esqtdre, or Sir 
James Grousby, or whatever high-and-mighty title 
you, give yourself — How dare I, sir? We shall 
see, sir! " 

" Go before with the candle, Cicely," ordered 
her ntiistress. 

As Hargrave was led past Clementina, she had 
just time to reiterate her regret. 

" I am sorry beyond words," she said, " that I 
have been the cause of this," and her tones told 
him that it was quite true. 

" Oh, never think of it, madam," he responded 
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consolingly. " Pray don't lose a moment's sleep 
on my account; pray don't, I beg of yon." 

Next moment he was led ofE to his temporaiy 
prison in the attic. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A NEW DANGER THREATENS 

Meanwhile, the Honourable Harry Archley, 
mind dwelling with apprehension upon his 
friend's stubborn folly, had ridden a dozen miles 
^ so back towards London, and then, in accord- 
ance with Hargrave's suggestion, pulled up at a 
^^oadside inn. This proved to be the Red Lion, a 
^^ostelry which, a few years before, had been fre- 
9'Uently patronized by the celebrated Dick Turpin. 
Flinging his bridle to the ostler of the place, 
^d leaving the landlord to attend to the port- 
'^^teau, Archley hastened towards the inn 
^tchen, for he was somewhat chilled by the night 
^d which swept wildly across the moor. 

Passing the window on the way to enter, he 
l^ppened to glance in, and there he saw, by the 
Kght of the roaring fire, that which immediately 
niade him change his mind. Fargus was seated in 
the kitchen with his companion. Bob Darrell. 

from all appearance^ they had but recently ar- 
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rived, and were busy regaling themselves after 
their ride with food and liquors. 

By good fortime he had seen them without him- 
self being seen. He turned on his heel and walked 
back towards the stable. Here he met the land- 
lord coming out with the portmanteau, and be 
asked to be shown by a more direct way to his 
chamber, giving as an excuse that he felt wearj 
and wished to retire immediately. 

*' But yotir room should be wanned for yocA 
sir," he was told ; ** the fire should be lit." 

Archley had an inspiration. 

'* Have you not a room directly over tt^^ 
kitchen? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" That will be sufficiently warm, then." 

" Very well, sir ; I will take you up to it througT^-^ 
the small entrance." 

" One thing ftirther, landlord. As I may be o:^ 
very early in the morning, I will settle my scor'^ 
with you here and now." 

"As your Honour pleases." 

This little matter attended to, the landlord con- 
ducted his guest across the yard, up the back 
stairs, and into the chiamber he had asked for 
directly over the kitchen. When the nian had 

deposited the portmanteau, been asstdred that no 
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refreshments were reqtdred, and left the room, 
Archley hastened over to the fireplace. His face 
filled with disappointment. He had hoped by this 
move to overhear what was being said by the two 
rascals in the room below, to learn their plans, to 
be ready if necessary to circumvent them; but 
the voices reached him only in an indistinct 
murmur. 

Balked in this scheme, upon which he had been 
congratulating hin:iself, he began to grow anxious, 
his imagination picturing all sorts of dangerous 
possibilities. What brought Fargus here? It 
was plain that they had been seen in London and 
followed. As like as not, the two, after resting and 
refreshing themselves, would presently ride for- 
'ward. Suppose they should come upon Har- 
grave waiting alone by the roadside ; or worse still 
in the act of holding up a coach? The thought of 
^hat might result from such an encounter ap- 
palled him — jest might be turned into earnest 
indeed; the worst complications might ensue; 
there might be nothing short of murder and 
hanging. 

To one of Archley's temperament, to apprehend 
a danger was equivalent to having it happen ; he 
tried to throw off his fears for his friend, but could 
not. He had been worried enough concerning the 
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outcome of Hargrave's freak before, and now here 
was the peril multiplied. What shotild he do? 
How shotdd he act in these new and threatening 
circumstances? He already seemed to hear the 
clatter of hoofs in the yard, as Fargus and his com- 
panion prepared to continue the pursuit ; and the 
thought that the object of their vengeance, his 
friend, was so close at hand and entirely ignorant 
of this new danger, wotdd allow him no rest. 

He cotdd see only one course to pursue; fe* 
must forestall the villains ; he must ride back irs>' 
mediately and warn Hargrave of the propinquity 
of his foe. 

This decision was no sooner arrived at, than '^ 
was translated into action. He left the rooi^^ 
crept down the back stairs, the way he had com^ 
and passed out into the yard. He did not 
the portmanteau, thinking it might hamper Yc::^ 
movements. He meant to return, anyway, aft^^^ 
he had warned Hargrave. In two hours, at tl^^ 
utmost, he would be back. Taking care to giv^^ 
the kitchen window a wide berth, he made for thi-^ 
stable, where he fotmd the ostler rubbing down hi^ 
horse. The landlord also was there, and looke^^ 
rather surprised to see him. 

" By the way, landlord," said Archley, 

calmly as his condition permitted, " I quite for 
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)t an important engagement at a place near by, 
> must leave you immediately." 
" Sorry to lose you so soon, sir." 
" It is not unlikely that I shall return," his 
lest went on; " indeed, I am taking the Uberty 
: leaving my portmanteau. You will take charge 
: it, landlord, and if I do not come for it myself, 
will send the necessary instructions r^arding 



9f 



" Very well, sir," assented the landlord. 
It took but a moment or two to get the horse 
iddled and bridled, when Archley mounted and 
as off. 

Meanwhile what had been happening in the 
.tchen? The landlord, after showing Archley to 
s room, had descended the main stairway and 
itered the lower apartment. Seeing him, Fargus 
imediately inquired who it was that had arrived, 
id why the traveller had not joined them in the 
itchen for warmth and refreshment. On being 
)ld that the newcomer found his room directly 
^erhead warm enough, and that he felt too weary 
rr company, and not hungry enough to need re- 
'eshment, the Captain gave a grunt of dissatis- 
action. The landlord then passed through and 
rut, leaving his guests once more to themselves. 

" Curse it, Bob ! " mused the Captain, " the 
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more I think of it, the more I can't understand how 
we missed the dogs on the road. They must have 
turned off somewhere.*' 

'' Or stopped off at some small road house and 
let us get ahead of 'em — that's the way I account 
for it," returned his companion. 

** Well, what's to be done? " growled Fargus. 
** Sink me. Bob, I'd give my soul to get back at 
that cursed sprig who ran me through. The 
coward ! — to run like a scared rabbit the moment 
he saw my eye on him. But he sha'n't escape me ; 
by heaven, no ! not if I have to follow him all over 
England." 

For a moment his companion made no reply; 
an idea had flashed into his head. 

" Well, well! " broke out the Captain, banging 
his pewter ale mug on the table; " and what the 
devil are you dreaming about? Can't you speak? " 

" Look a-here, sir," said Darrell, leaning forward 
in his chair ; " tell me what you think of this new- 
comer who sneaks up to his room the back way? " 

Fargus was on his feet in an instant, overthrow- 
ing his chair with a clatter. 

** Ten thousand devils! " he roared. " You 
don't mean to say — Damme, Bob, we'll have tfie 
bird out of his nest, anyway. If it's his lordship, 
I'll — I'll carve him into mincemeat." 
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He drew his sword and, followed by Darrell, 
liastened into the hall and up the main stairs. 
Reaching the landing, they patised for no ceremony 
of knocking, but pushed open the door of the 
chamber in which the landlord had told them was 
located the suspicious stranger. 

There was no Ught in the room, but by that of 
the moon which shone through the tmcurtained 
window, they saw that it was without occupant. 

*' Fled! The hotmd has escaped us again! " ex- 
claimed the Captain with a fierce oath. 

** Ay, it's him sure enough," said his companion, 
who had been looking around the room. ** See 
here, 'tis his portmanteau, the one we saw him 
with in the street this morning." 

"Curse the luck!" roared Fargus, making a 
vicious slash at the unoffending article with his 
sword. 

Just then the hoof beats of Archley's horse 
caught their ears, as he galloped out of the yard 
below. 

" There he goes now! " cried the Captain, run- 
ning to the window. " After him! Come, Bob ! " 
And leaving the room, he sped down over the 
stairs and out to the stables, closely followed by 
Darrell. 

In scarcely more time than it takes to relate it, 
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the saddles were clapped on their horses, they had 
mounted and were off in full pursuit. 

Archley had the good lead of half a mile or 
more ; but the moon was shining dear and bright, 
making the road to appear like a long gray ribbon 
stretched out upon the landscape, and showing 
the solitary rider plainly as he galloped off in the 
distance. He was under the disadvantage of not 
knowing that he was pursued, and the wind being 
in his face, no hoof beats could reach his ears to 
warn him. Yet he rode at a swift pace, for all that, 
and as the miles flew by, held his own with those 
who were hot upon his track. 

In less than an hour, he had reached that part of 
the road where he thought Hargrave must be 
located. He slackened his speed and kept a 
sharp lookout, but not a sign of his friend was 
visible. Where was he? Had his opportimity 
come so quickly; had Hargrave already com- 
mitted the rash deed for which he had come 
there? Either this, or finding the night too chill 
to linger about waiting for his quarry, he had 
again ridden back to the Cat and Fiddle, post- 
poning his attempt till to-morrow night. Archley 
hoped the latter, and, so hoping, came to the con- 
clixsion that such had been the case. He therefore 
pulled up his horse and wheeled about to ride back, 
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not qtiite settled in his mind whether he should 
turn off the road towards Hargrave's inn, or re- 
turn directly to his own. 

But he was to do neither. There was a starprise 
in store for him, and it was not long delayed. 
Around a bend in the road ahead of him, came 
Fergus and his companion. At first he did not 
recognize them, took them for ordinary travellers ; 
but he was soon tmdeceived, for the Captain, 
thinking his enemy had capitulated, let out a 
shout of triumph and spurred down upon him. 
Then it was his turn to be tmdeceived, for he saw 
said enemy wheel his horse suddenly, and dash 
off at a greater speed than before. Archley had 
realized the situation, and with a quick wit had 
decided what he should do; he would lead them 
a chase as far beyond that district as possible, and 
so lessen his friend's danger of encotmtering the 
scoundrels. So with a smart slap on his horse's 
flank, he sent the beast bounding forward once 
more in the direction he had first taken. 

Fargus's jubilation gave way to a volley of 
oaths, as he saw his enemy again showing him 
the tail of his steed. He dug his spurs with cruel 
force into the unforttmate animal he was riding, 
and, with Darrell dose behind, continued the chase. 

For miles and miles they galloped on in the 
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moonlight, ptirsuers and pursued, each bound of 
their horses taking them farther and farther from 
London, a fact which greatly cheered Archley, 
who felt that between that city and Pentley-on- 
the-Heath, which they were also leaving behind, 
lay whatever danger threatened his friend Har- 
grave in his lawless undertaking. He believed, 
too, that his pursuers thought him to be Har- 
grave, or rather Eastcourt, and doubted not that 
they judged so from the portmanteau he had left 
behind at the inn. 

On they sped for an hour or more longer, up 
hill and down dale, here and there skirting a ham- 
let, sometimes thxmdering over a wooden bridge, 
and occasionally being compelled to ford some 
shallow stream. They had come after a while 
into a less open coxmtry. In one place, the road 
was closely shadowed for a considerable distance 
by overspreading trees, so thick as to shut out 
almost all the moonlight. Archley had by now 
opened the space between himself and Fargus by 
nearly a quarter of a mile. He might easily have 
dismoxmted here and made good his escape; but 
such was not in accord with his purpose, so he held 
to the road and was presently out again in the full 
moonlight. 

He had not left the wood far behind before he 
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Qoticed that his horse was showing signs of dis- 
tress; the poor beast began to flag and droop his 
head. The race had been a cruel one, an ordeal of 
endtirance if not of speed, and it went to Archley's 
heart that he had driven the creature so. Yet he 
could not pull up, not yet. It was impossible. 
Taking in the road in front, he saw that another 
stretch of woodland bordered it about a mile 
ahead, and he determined that on reaching this, 
he would push the exhausted animal no farther. 

To see if it would be safe to give his steed even 
a minute's breathing spell, he took a swift glance 
behind him. No ; his pursuers were dashing along 
with no apparent diminution of speed ; evidently 
they had the better motmts. It seemed to Arch- 
ley that in traversing the wood they had gained 
upon him considerably; he dared not draw rein 
as he had hoped, but was compelled, on the other 
hand, to urge his unfortunate animal into even 
greater effort. 

Tis said that the rider lends to the horse he is 
riding his own qtialities, inspires or depresses the 
creature according to the mood that is upon him — 
50 did the animal Archley was riding seem to feel 
something of his rider's determination^ to realize 
the necessity that he should not sttmible or fall 
mta that mile was crossed and they were withiii 
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the shelter of the wood ahead. So on they sped, 
and fathom by fathom they ate up the space in 
front of them — while clattering behind, danger- 
ously near now, came the ruthless pursuers. 

But at length 'twas done; the shelter was 
reached, and with it the end of Archley's gallant 
horse. At the very edge of the wood, the poor 
beast's l^s bent suddenly under him and down 
he went in a heap upon the hard road, Archley 
barely saving himself from a neck-threatening 
pitch over the xmfortxmate animal's head. 

It was plain that the creature was done for, 
even as bonnie Black Bess had been done for in 
that famous ride to York. Archley saw, moreover, 
that a fore leg was broken in the stumble, and 
though the pursuers were almost upon him now, 
so close indeed that he could hear their jubilant 
shouts, he did not have the heart to leave the 
faithful animal to suffer a lingering death; he 
drew his pistol and shot it through the head. 
Then he leaped into the shrubbery and dis- 
appeared. 

As it proved, he lost nothing by his act of mercy ; 
in fact it ended in his gain. Had he not paused 
to do this, but leaped immediately into the 
bushes by the roadside, the chances are that, 
noting the space between, Fargus would have 
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considered dismoxinting and ptirsuit hopeless; 
but by allowing them to come close upon him, 
so close that he seemed within their grasp almost, 
he lured them on, for into the shrubbery they 
plimged after him, feeling sure that they had him 
now, and not stopping to think of possible con- 
sequences. 

They were fools to do this, for after a few 
minutes' chase, Archley cleverly roxmded on the 
rascals, neatly played the hare-trick upon them, 
leaped again into the highway, motmted one of the 
enemy's steaming horses, seized the bridle of the 
other, and before they could emerge to stop him, 
was off down the road, leaving Fargus and his 
companion to find the best way they could out of 
their difficulties, and half hoping that they would 
be caught in one of those treacherous bogs against 
which Mrs. Rigby had recently warned himself 
and Hargrave* 
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PETTICOAT PLOTTINGS 



Clementina had passed a very bad night at the 
inn. The events of the preceding evening, be- 
ginning with her dreadful experience with Brock- 
enfield ; the attack of the highwayman — thoiigh 
she remembered this latter with a feeling of relief 
rather than of terror, since it had come so oppor- 
ttmely for her salvation — but most of all the scene 
in the kitchen below, with Hargrave's capture and 
imprisonment, these things weighed upon her 
mind and made sleep impossible. 

She rose from her bed, a large, curtained four- 
poster which under other conditions would have 
invited her to calm and repose, about dawn. The 
embers in the open fireplace were still alive; 
she laid on some fresh logs and then seated herself 
in front of the cheerful blaze in the big, old- 
fashioned armchair, and closed her eyes. But her 
thoughts pursued her ; she found it as impossible 

to sleep in this position, so she gave up the idea, 
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rose and b^an to dress. A plan was dawning in 
her mind. 

To analyze closely her feelings towards Hargrave 

• 

^ a rather difficult matter, and perhaps it is jtist 
^s well not to attempt it. However she may have 
thought of him at the outset of their acquaintance, 
^nd the impression was decidedly in his favour, 
"their last two meetings did not take place under 
^^rcumstances calculated to increase her regard. 
it was not known to Clementina, as to the reader, 
*that this was a worthy yotmg gentleman who over- 
imbibed only occasionally, and was but a highway- 
man in masquerade, so to speak — no, to her he 
was a yotmg man of evident education and good 
qualities, who in some way or other had drifted 
into loose habits and a most lawless occupation. 

How could she think otherwise; had he not 
been caught in flagrante delicto f She pitied while 
she blamed him, and blamed while she pitied. 
Just at present, however, she was most occupied 
with the imminence of his danger, and her own 
share in placing him where he was. Putting her 
thoughts directly into words, they ran something 
like this: " After all, the man was certain to be 
caught one way or the other, and I suppose he 
really deserves his fate, whatever it may be — 
only — But then a man of such — such advan- 
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tages — well, he is all the more to blame — At 
any rate, 'tis not my affair — he knows I didn't 
intend — Still, I'm sorry — very sorry — " 

" I wonder if anybody is stirring, " she mtised 
aloud. *' I mtist inqtiire about the stagecoaches; 
perhaps I can get away early and avoid giving evi- 
dence. Yes, I'll go early." And with this de- 
termination, she crossed the room and pulled the 
bell rope. 

*' Would they send after me, I wonder? " she 
ruminated further. " They won't know where — 
I don't think anybody but — but he heard my 
name last night, and surely he wouldn't enlighten 
them — If I can only pay my bill and disappear — 
Perhaps without my evidence they won't be able — 
xmless that Brockenfield hears he is taken — " 

At this point she was interrupted by a tap at 
the door, and Cicely's voice was heard. 

" Please, ma'am, did you ring? " 

*' Yes," said Clementina, admitting her; " and 
I'm glad somebody is up." 

" I'm the only one up yet, ma'am," returned 
Cicely, with a yawn; " and rightly speaking I'm 
not really up either. It isn't my time yet, ma'am, 
but I couldn't sleep." 

" I was wondering," said Clementina, " if 
there's an early coach or carrier's wagon, or any- 
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thing by which I might get away scK>n. I am 

acudous to be at home. I've no Itiggage, you see, 

^iid so I thought I might depart without troubling 

anyone. I can leave enough money with you to 

pay for my lodging here." 

•' Leave money with me, ma'am? " said Cicely 
'^"th a strange look. 

•' Certainly! " Clementina replied. " I can trust 
3rc>ii. I'm sure you're honest." 

Tlie girl had said that she had not slept, and 
^c>w it became evident why. Her conscience had 
**X>ubled her ; she looked as if she were about to cry. 
** Honest, ma'am, honest? " she repeated. " Oh, 
t'am, I can't say that I'm honest any more. I 
until last night, but if it isn't honest to lie 
^«id deceive, then I'm not really honest any more, 
*^:id that — that's why I couldn't rest." 
" Why, what do you mean? " 
" I'll tell you, ma'am," continued Cicely, her 
^Ves drooping with shame. " I mtist tell someone, 
^^^T its weighin' on me heavy. That poor highway- 
^^^Xan, ma'am, I could see you was so sorry for him 
*^dit — " 

" Sorry, yes, yes! " broke in Clementina; 
l)ut — but what was it you did? " 
'* I said he was Jem Grousby, ma'am; but he 
I't." 
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" He isn't? " echoed the other, with a sudden 
feeling of relief — which was considerably les- 
sened, however, by the thotight which immediately 
followed — ** But he — he stopped the coach, so 
he mtist be a highwajnnan." 

" Oh, yes, naa'am," was the response, " I sup- 
pose he's one of 'em; but he isn't Jem Grousby, 
the one there's a hundred pounds on, ma'am." 

" Then why did you say he was? " 

"I — I said he was, ma'am, because the real 
man, the one they're all after, was trjring to escape 
from these parts, and if they took this gentleman 
for him, my Jem would have more time to get 
away." 

" Your Jem? " 

A flush overspread the girl's face. 

" Yes, ma'am," she answered, her eyes drooping 
again. " I love him. He's all the world to me, 
even if he is a highwayman. It — it came to me 
all of a sudden, ma'am," Cicely went on, *' and 
afore I hardly knew what I was sajdn', the lie was 
out. But I won't stand to it. I'll say I was mis- 
took in the man. So whatever they bring against 
the gentleman, they can't hold him for my poor 
Jem's doings." 

** I'm — I'm glad to hear that at least," said 
Clementina, with another little access of relief. 
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" Yes, ma'am, in course," returned the girl, 
herself much brighter by reason of her confession ; 
** and if you can keep from giving evidence, your 
gentleman may get oS as safe as mine." 

The expression gave Clementina a little shock. 

" My gentleman? " she exclaimed in some con- 
fusion. 

" Why, yes, ma'am," returned Cicely, nothing 
daunted by the other's tone; she even ventured 
a sly smile. " Anyone can see how it stands and 
why you want to get away so's not to appear 
against him. I 'spected as much last night, the 
way you looked when they led him away, and I 
can tmderstand your feelings by my own, ma'am." 

Clementina hardly knew whether to laugh or 
be angry at the girl. 

" I scarcely know what you mean," she said, 
with a little frown. ** I pitied the poor misguided 
young man, of course." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Cicely with bold assurance; 
" and pity is first cotisin to love, as I've heard say; 
and I know it to be true." 

*• Oh, you mustn't talk so, child," protested 
Miss Melwood, sternly. " You are greatly mis- 
taken. Love a highwa5rman — a robber — Im- 
possible! " 

" Maybe so, ma'am," persisted the other, her 
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powers of deduction in active working order; 
** maybe so, till it happens to one's self — then 
'tis possible and natural enough. Oh, yes, ma'am, 
one can love even a highwayman." 

" You can, perhaps," retorted Clementina 
rather sharply. " I speak for those in my own 
station." 

** Ah, ma'am, askin' your pardon," was the ood 
reply; **but you don't know much of human 
natur' if you think you folk are any different 
from us — that is, in love, ma'am. I'm sure 



now — " 



" Oh-h! " — Clementina cut the garrulous 
abigail short with a gesture half of amusement, 
half of irritation. The girl saw that she had gone 
far enough. 

" Well, ma'am, I'll say no more," she added; 
** but suppose — " She stepped dose up to 
Clementina and, after gazing around, oootinued 
in a lower tone — " Suppose now, I told you how 
we might help this poor gentleman to escape 
before they can carry him away? " 

** Can you do that? " asked Clementina quiddy. 

Cicely insisted on translating her motives. 

** There, you see I was right, ma'am," she said, 
with a triimiphant smile. " You see I was right, 
by the way you jimip at the idea." 
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Clementina cxnild not resist a smile also. The 
thing was to her preposterous; her bringing up 
would not allow her to entertain the definite 
thought of being in love with a thief, for a mo- 
ment. 

'' Not at all, child; not at all/' she protested. 
" You simply can't tmderstand — But can you do 
what you said? " 

" I think so, ma'am. You see they've locked 
him in the attic overhead and took away the 
key/' 

" Well, there's no window." 

" No; only one about the size of a pigeonhole. 
He can't get through that," said the girl; " but 
there's something they've overlooked, there's a 
hatchway to the roof." 

" A hatchway? " 

" 'Tis nailed fast, to be sure, ma'am; but I 
daresay he'd only have to give it a good ptish with 
his shoulder and then he'd be free to get on the 
roof." 

"Yes, yes — and then?" asked Clementina, 
now all eagerness and excitement. 

" Why, if he could let himself down from the 
edge of the roof to this window, say, he could come 
in here and so down the stairs and be off." 

" Excellent I " cried Miss Melwood, elated at 
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the plan. " But it mtist be done quickly; there's 
no time to lose. How shall I — how can we let 
him know of this? " 

"By word of mouth, ma'am, I daresay — 
throtigh the keyhole of his jail." 

Clementina, eager to carry out the conspiracy 
at once, started for the door. 

** Best leave it with me, ma'am," said Cicdy, 
stopping her. " You stay here, and don't let any- 
body come into the room. As soon as I've made 
him imderstand, I'll come back, and we can be 
ready to help him in at the window. We must 
have him safe away before the village wakes up." 

** Yes, yes, Cicely, go at once." 

The girl left the room, and with light steps 
ascended the stairs to the attic where Hargrave 
was imprisoned. 

The prisoner also had spent a sleepless night. 
In total darkness, save for a ray of moonlight 
which stole in through the pigeonhole of his jail, 
and having no company save a number of rats 
which scampered about the floor, he had ample 
time and opporttmity to meditate upon his 
experiences and the predicament in which he 
foimd himself. 

He did not, it is true, feel greatly worried over 
his position, though he would gladly welcome a 
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means of escape from the tangle in which he had 
become involved. He turned over in his mind 
whether or not, had he foreseen who was to be the 
occupant of the coach he stopped, he would have 
undertaken the adventure. He decided, finally, 
that he would, for still sweet in his ears were 
Clementina's sincere tones of regret at having 
unwittingly betrayed him. 

These and similar thoughts were still engaging 
his mind, when he heard a gentle tap at the door 
of his prison. He felt his way towards the place 
and listened. Again the tapping soimded. 

" Who is it? " he asked. 

" It's me, sir — it's Cicely," came the reply, 
through the keyhole. " Oh, sir, I'm sorry I told 
a lie about you last night, and I've come to help 
you to escape." 

" Escape, my good girl? " he answered. " How? 
Have you the key? " 

" No, sir," she told him, and then she proceeded 
to inform him about the trapdoor and where he 
could locate it. He fumbled aroimd and foimd 
that what she had said was true. 

" But the yotmg lady? " he asked, coming back 
to the door. 

'* Oh, it's all right, sir. She knows about it. 
You will climb down to her room. You must 
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hurry, sir," she urged; " master and missus will 
soon be a-stirring." 

** ril hxirry," said Hargrave from within, and 
the girl left the attic door and started down the 
stairs. She had taken but two steps, when she 
stopped suddenly and her heart leaped to her 
mouth. 
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CHAPTER XI 



A LIVBLY HALF HOUR 



To explain what happened we go back to 
Clementina's chamber. Cicely had been gone 
scarcely a minute, and the yoimg woman was at 
the window, throwing back the shutters, when she 
heard someone come into the room behind her. 

" What! Cicely, have you done it so quickly? " 
she said in surprise, not taking time to look round. 

The voice that answered her was not the maid's, 
but that of her mistress. 

" Eh! ma'am, done what so quickly? " 

For an instant Clementina was nonplussed. 

"Oh! — Oh! 'tis you," she stammered. "I 
thought — I imagined it was the maid." She 
turned away to do some little thing about the 
room, so as to hide her conftision. 

The landlady, luckily, was not any too wide 
awake, and was easily satisfied. 

'* Yes, ma'am, I heard you call Cicely. I 
didn't know she was up." 
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" She heard my bell," said Clementina, getting 
control of herself; " and came in to see what I 
wanted." 

" Yes, ma'am, and so did I hear the bell, and 
therefore, on getting up, I came to see if it was 
breakfast you desired to order." 

"No; I hadn't thought of that yet. I sha'n't 
need you at present, thank you." 

** Maybe not, ma'am; but ycni wanted to know 
if Cicely had done something quickly," said Mrs. 
Rigby, returning to her first question. " Now 
I never knew that girl to do anything quickly, 
so if you want it really done, whatever it is, you'd 
a-better tell me, ma'am." 

" Oh, nothing — nothing of importance — only 
— only some water; there's no need of haste," 
said Clementina, not without a qualm for the lie 
she was telling. 

** Pardon me, ma'am, but there is need of 
haste," said the landlady contrarily. " I don't 
a-bleeve in giving way to the trollop. I'll see she 
does make haste, ma'am," and calling : " Cicely! 
Cicely, you baggage! where are you? '' she 
bustled out of the room and descended to the 
kitchen. 

" Thank heaven! " thought Clementina, greatly 
relieved to get rid of her. " Thank heaven she 
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went downstairs. Suppose she had discovered the 
girl?" 

She had scarcely completed the thotight when 
Cicely appeared. She entered the room stealthily 
and closed the door behind her. 

" Oh Cicely! " cried the other; " your mistress 
has just been here." 

" I know it, ma'am," answered the girl, laugh- 
ing at the escapade. " I heard her melojious voice, 
and lucky I did, or I'd a-come right down on her — 
Well, ma'am, I've told the highwayman ; he foimd 
the hatchway without much trouble. I daresay 
he's out on the roof by now. I hope he bean't 
seen from the outside by anybody." She went 
aver to the window. 

" But after leaving the room, how will he get 
past the landlady? " was the anxious question. 

" We'll have to draw her away, somehow," 
responded Cicely. ** But the first thing is to get 
the highwayman in through this window. I don't 
see anybody about, so he's safe on that score — 
Ah, here he comes, ma'am." 

As she spoke, Hargrave appeared outside feet 
foremost, scrambling down from the roof. He 
stood a second on the sill, then grasped the centre 
upright of the casement and swung himself into 
the room. His eyes first lit upon Cicely. 
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'* A thousand thanks to you, my good girV* 
he said — then seeing Clementina, '' Your pardoDf 
Miss Melwood! I hope I don't intrude." 

The yoimg woman was not any too certain ho^ 
she should act. She really wanted him to escape, 
there was no doubt abotit that; and the sooner 
he was off the less danger of his being discovered. 
So she said: 

** There's no time for ceremony, sir. The land- 
lady is up and presently the whole village will be. 
You must b^one at once — that is, as soon as 
Cicely finds the way dear." 

" Faith, yes, to be sure," returned Hargrave 
acquiescently. '' But not before I acknowledge 
my debt. Common gratitude, you know — " 

" There is none due me, sir," interposed Clemen- 
tina quickly. " It's Cicely you have to thank." 

" How, Cicely — you said it was the lady's 
plan?" 

'' So it was, sir, in a manner," replied the grin- 
ning abigail — " leastways, she approved it, she 
did. And she lets you come through her room; 
and I'd — " 

"Cicely!" cried Clementina, fearing the pA 

would say something embarrassing; but Gcdy 

would not be stopped. 

'' And I'd never have troubled to carry it out. 
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sir, but for seeing how she was concerned about 
7oti." 

*' Ahl " cried Hargrave, with a sudden feeling 
of elation. " You were concerned then, Miss 
l^elwood? " 

•• Not at all — she's mistaken — it's — it's not 
*s she thinks, I assure you." 

Poor Clementina was all blushes and confu- 
sion. 

•*La, sir! never you mind!*' proceeded the 
^^iaid with a consoling smile at Hargrave. " We 
^ttiderstand, we do; don't we, sir? " 

" Oh, y-es, y-es, certainly," assented the 
^lier, humourously. 

Clementina was relieved to see the too talkative 
Cicely start for the door. She did not wish this 
'iiie of conversation continued; it was not only 
^Oabarrassing to herself, but dangerous, through 
d^lay, to the man she wanted to save. 

" I'm going now, sir, to see if the coast is clear. 

When it is, I'll come to this door and cough. Then 

you follow me down the stairs and out, and 

^Camper over the moor as fast as you can. We 

^^'t get your horse out of the stable without 

QUddng a noise and spoiling everything; so you 

must needs foot it to the highroad, sir, and take 

the first coach you — " she stopped — " Unless, 
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" I can be grateful, sir — can pity — can as- 
sist," she went on very earnestly — ** but forget 
myself so far as to tolerate in any other light a 
taker of purses, a robber, a thief — '* 

Hargrave was beginning to enjoy the situation. 
He knew what he knew — nevertheless her last 
words fell upon him not lightly. 

" Faith, these names seem to sting like whip- 
strokes," he said. *' Call me a highwayman, I like 
that better." 

** It means the same." 

** No doubt ; yet robbers and thieves may thieve 
and rob in base and cowardly ways; but a high- 
wayman — you will own there is something brave 
and romantical about the name." 

" I am not one of those who are duped by brave 
and romantical appearances, sir," she returned 
soberly. '* To me a thief is a thief, tmder all the 
romantical plumage he may choose to flaunt." 

At this moment Cicely outside the door gave the 
signal; but Hargrave, conscious that he was not 
appearing in a good light, and loath to leave her 
with this imfavourable impression, gave no heed 
to it. 

" Sure, I am flaunting no pltimagei madam," 
he replied. 

" There are gentlemanly manners and fine 
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talk — But the girl has signalled twice — why 
don't you go? " 

" Nay, but to leave you with a poor opinion of 
me — 

Cicely gave a much louder cough, and Clemen- 
tina, anxious for her companion, interrupted him 
with: 

" Go, I b^ — I command — " 

The manner, half imperious, half solicitous, be- 
came her wonderfully, and it filled Hargrave with 
a new admiration. 

" Very well! I am going," he said — " But if 
only — If you would think well of me till we 
meet again — " 

Oh, would he never go? Would he upset all 
their plans for his escape? Clementina's anxiety 
made her positively angry with him. 

" Not another word, sir! " she interrupted 
sternly. " Go ! this room is mine. I bid you leave 
it this instant." 

" Alas, then, I must be patient," said Har- 
grave, turning away with a sigh. " Adieu, 
madam, and my undying gratitude." 

He had already laid his hand on the door, when 
it was pushed open from the outside and Cicely 
caxne in and motioned him to be silent. 

" H'sh! " she whispered. " Why did you not 
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come? Master is up — he'll pass the door in a 
moment. You must wait now." 

" Then I have another moment," he said rather 
pleased than otherwise; and while Cicely stood 
listening for her n:iaster's footsteps, he again 
approached Miss Melwood. 

** Madam, if you but knew — if I dared only — " 
His promise not to reveal his identity stopped 
him — "But as you say, I am a highway- 



man — " 



*' There, he's gone downstairs," broke in Cicely 
from her station at the door. ** Now I'll have to 
go and see if he's in the way. The next time I 
cough, be sure you make haste," and she hurried 
away. 

** You see how you waste your chance of 
escape, sir," said Clementina, quite disturbed over 
the matter. ** Do you not realize your danger? " 

Hargrave seemed to realize but one thing, that 
he desired to, but could not, set himself right with 
her. 

"As you say, a highwayman — " he mused 

aloud; then hopefully: "Who knows, madanti, 

if you gave me the opportunity — if you only 

tried, perhaps you might convert me. I would 

go very far to please you." 

" Then, sir," was her quick retort, " you will 
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go as far from here as possible, and as fast too, 
the moment the girl stunmons you." 

•* But after that," he urged, gazing at her 
pleadingly — "If you would let me see you; if 
you would use your powers of persuasion to make 
me amend my way of life." 

He meant what he said in a way; yet the 
knowledge that he was playing a part must have 
given his words an insincere ring. At any rate, 
Clementina turned upon him with : 

" This is no time for mockery, sir. Bad men, 
alas, are not so easily turned from evil ways of 
life. A man who would take a purse at the pistol's 
point is not soon to be made honest." 

Hargrave suddenly awoke to the fact that the 
comedy required a different sort of dialogue. 
How could he plead seriously in a false and rather 
amusing situation? The only thing for him to do 
now was to temporize, and hope for an opportunity 
to make known the truth when he was free to do 
so. He dropped his intense manner. 

" Faith I " he said with a smile, ** you make so 
much of lightening a rich man of his purse. Tis 
no worse sin, after all, than many that people 
think nothing of." 

I know not what sins they can be." 
Well, Ijdng for example, a sin many people 
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tolerate," said Hargrave, using the first illtistration 
that came to him. " Even the most respectable of 
your sex, I have heard, indulge in it.*' 

** No doubt they do," she returned; "but I 
don't." 

** Never? " he asked; ** not even upon sufficient 
motive? " 

** There is no sufficient motive, sir, in my mind. 
I never lie, upon any motive." 

** Not even to help others? " 

** No," she answered confidently. " I may hold 
my tongue, but if I speak at all, 'twiU be the truth. 
If the truth hurts others, so much the worse for 
them — they were to blame beforehand." 

Hargrave, reckless though he was in some of his 
actions, was one who could admire strength of 
character and virtue in others. He gazed at 
Clementina with a deeper admiration than ever 
before. He was about to speak, to tell her some 
truths that might have been embarrassing to her, 
yet far from unpleasant, when they were inter- 
rupted by Cicely who entered in quite a fluster. 

** Oh, now the fat is in the fire! " exclaimed the 
maid, closing the door behind her. " They've 
come to take the highwayman before the justice. 
They'll be going to the attic in a moment, and will 
discover all." 
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** But cannot he escape while they're upstairs?" 
cried Clementina eagerly. 

** No, ma'am, I'm afraid not," said Cicely. 
" Half the village is in the kitchen to see him 
taken away." 

Hargrave, now for the first time seeming to 
realize his danger, made a move towards the 
window. 

** I'll go this way," he said ; " *tis no great drop 
to the grotind." 

** No use, sir," returned the girl; ** for t'other 
half the village is a-waitin' outside the inn. Oh, 
here's a kettle o' fish! If you'd only 'a' come 
when I coughed." 

" Oh, yes; it was most foolish, most reckless of 
you," cried Clementina. 

Hargrave noted her anxiety with keen pleasure. 
It gave him renewed hope for the future. 

" If only I had my sword or my pistols," he 
said, looking around for some kind of a weapon. 

A commotion was heard on the stairs outside, 
as Lawyer Kidge and the others ascended to the 
attic to bring down the prisoner. 

" What's to be done now? " asked Cicely 
breathlessly. " In a minute they'll find you're 
not there." 

" Then they'll go away, maybe." 
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" No, sir; not before they search the house, you 
may be sure. And they'll come here first of all." 

'* Here? — to this room — mine? " cried Clem- 
entina in alarm. 

''I'm afraid so, ma*am — But if you're 
pleasant to them, they mayn't search too dosely.'* 

Meantime Hargrave had been looking around 
for a possible hiding place. 

" There's the wardrobe," said he, moving to- 
wards it. 

*' You may be sure they'll look in there, sir. 
You never could stop 'em," said Cicely. " You 
might get behind the wardrobe though; they 
mayn't think 'twas moved. Not finding you in the 
house, they'd perhaps think you got dear away, 
and at night — " 

" Yes," said Hargrave, charmed at the prospect 
of remaining a whole day in Clementina's presence. 
" Yes, and at night I could easily drop from the 
window and escape." 

'* Nay, but I have planned to take an early 
coach," objected Clementina, " and then they will 
doubtless make a more thorough search." 

** You can't go, ma'am," said the n^iid de- 
cisively. " You'll have to stay. You must keep 
the room all day and be ill too, ma'am." She 

moved about quickly, arranging things. " You 
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sit in this chair, dose in front of the ward- 
You must assert your rights and threaten 
iges if they keep coming here to search and 
Qg you worse. Lor, ma'am, you know how 
folks are to be frightened away, and — 
5 now," she cried, as the shuffling of feet was 

heard on the stairs — ** they've discovered 
d are coming down. Hurry, sir, behind the 
robe." 

rgrave, half laughing over the predicament, 
1 to the two women, who did not know his 
iiaracter, was a very serious affair, hastened 
and pulled out the wardrobe to secrete him- 
>ehind it. Cicely pushed him in and moved 
t with the air of a general placing his 
s. 

fou, ma'am, into this chair," she com- 
led Clementina; " and you must look as 

and ill as you can." 

iorry to cause you so much trouble. Miss 
ood," said Hargrave, peeping out from his 
g place. 

«ly had nm to the door, 
lush, sir," she cried anxiously; " and for 
m's sake pull the wardrobe back as it was 
e. You'll be getting us all hanged as acces- 
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Hargrave, amtised, did as he was bid and Cicely 
continued her directions. 

** There! now if they come here you must mind 
your p's and q's, ma'am — Listen! They're 
a-searchin' the room across the passage — they'll 
be here next, I'll warrant. I'd better be doing 
something." She went over and took a pillow 
from the bed and put it at the back of Clementina's 
chair to give the latter more the appearance of an 
invalid. "I'll be making you comfortable, 
ma'am, because you've been took ill," she said, 
with a half smile — ** that's what's kept me so 
long in your room — Now for a footstool." 

She was still at this employ when voices were 
heard at the door, followed by a knock. 

** Come in," cried Cicely — then to Clementina, 
as Kidge, Pudger, and the landlord and landlady 
entered — " Perhaps then you'd rather have 
some chicken broth, ma'am? " 

*' Yes, I think I would," said Clementina in a 
voice suited to her r61e. ** Oh, my head! " 

** Hush! " cried the maid to the others. " Not 
so much noise. Can't you see the lady is ill? " 

** What's that? 111? " cried Pudger, his profes- 
sional instincts overcoming all other considera- 
tions. " I am the medical man of the place, 
ma'am." He took her hand and proceeded to feel 
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her pulse, she however scarcely heeding what he 
did in her anxiety and confusion. 

Kidge and Mrs. Rigby immediately began the 
search, looking under and behind the bed and back 
of the furniture. 

" Your pardon, ma'am," exclaimed the land- 
lord; **but the highwayman has escaped and 
we're searching the rooms." 

'* Escaped? " cried Cicely with well-feigned 
amazement. " Well, I never! '* 

** I see no reason why you should search this 
room," said Miss Melwood with a look of dis- 
pleasure. ** He couldn't be here without my 
knowing it." 

"Ay; but that's just it, ma'am," put in the 
landlady coming forward; ** we remember as how 
you acted when he was took," and she looked at 
Clementina with suspicion. 

Mr. Kidge meantime had gone over to the ward- 
robe and opened and examined it. 

** The rascal is not here at the present mo- 
ment," he said addressing Mrs. Rigby; "we 
can safely assert that.'' 

The landlady was not so easily satisfied. 

" Not so fast, Mr. Klidge," she returned; " we 
haven't looked behind the wardrobe. Here, lend 
a hand." 
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Clementina's heart almost stopped beating; 
but she recovered qtiickly. She snatched her hand 
away from the apothecary, and with the tone of 
one irritated beyond endurance by an unwarranted 
intrusion, she cried : 

** Stop, woman! you take too many liberties. 
1*11 not endure this further. I've not left this room 
since you showed me into it last night, and no one 
could have entered it without my knowledge. 
You say he may be here with my knowledge — 
How dare you accuse me of being the accomplice 
of a thief. There's law for such charges, I be- 
Ueve." 

Mrs. Rigby was quite taken aback. Kidge, 
whose thoughts were, like the apothecary's, easily 
diverted into professional channels, broke in 
with: 

** Ay, to be sure, if the libel were distinctly 
stated, or unmistakably conveyed, there might 
be cause for action — " 

** Oh, drat the law! " cried the landlord, not 
quite easy in his mind at the suggestion. *' We 
won't trouble you any more, ma'am, and humbly 
ask your pardon for having done so already. 
I'm sure, wife, we can take the lady's word." 

" Ay, if she'll give her word," said Mrs. Rigby. 
" If you'll say, ma'am, that there's nobody be- 
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hind the wardrobe or up the chimbly, why, well 
and good, ma'am. But if you refuse, why then we 
can only make sure for ourselves and the fault is 
your own." 

She paused for Clementina's answer. The girl 
was in a quandary ; it flashed upon her what she 
had told Hargrave a few minutes before, viz. 
that she would tell the truth under all circum- 
stances. Yet now that she was put to the test, 
she could not. She had undertaken to help him 
to escape, and it seemed pitiful to let her scruples 
balk her plans when there was so much at stake. 
She could not bear to think of him being caught ; 
she remembered certain hideous sights she had 
seen along the banks of the Thames as she rode 
into London, and she shuddered to think of this 
young man who — who interested her, and whom 
she might possibly reform, adding another to 
those swinging ghastly corpses. A lie might save 
him, and while life remained there was hope of his 
redemption. All these thoughts came to her 
quickly and she decided quickly upon her 
reply. 

** I give you my word," she said with forced 
calmness; *' there's nobody there." 

Mrs. Rigby was seemingly convinced; at any 
rata she could insist no further. 
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" Then I ask your pardon most civil, ma'am," 
she said; ** and if you'll give Cicely your orders, 
we'll have your breakfast here as soon as possible — 
Come, Rigby, come, Mr. Kidge, or the fellow may 
get away while we're a-talkin'," and off she went, 
followed by her husband and the lawyer. Mr. 
Pudger remained, and now that he could get his 
patient's attention, he said : 

" Well, ma'am, I diagnose nothing very serious, 
considering as how we've fortunately took it in 
time. In case of a calenture — but no, the symp- 
toms point more towards — tim — well, I'll write 
out a prescription below, ma'am, and send you the 
medicine from my shop inoimediate. Don't lose 
heart, ma'am. I've had many a worse case, I 
assure you — many." 

*' Oh! " cried Clementina, after he had gone; 
"what an ordeal! " 

" You did it splendid, ma'am," said Cicely 
admiringly. 

Hargrave pushed back the wardrobe and came 
out. 

" Madam," he said, " I owe you my life. 
Faith, I could not have told the lie more bravely 
myself." 

" Ah, the lie," murmured Clementina. Now 
that the danger was past, she was filled with 
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self reproach. " Alas I I can no longer say I never 
tell Ues." 

" But 'twas not a lie, madam; not a real — 
not an injiarious lie." 

" Don't try to make me justify it, sir," she 
cried quickly. ** That's the worst form of hypoc- 
risy. I lied ; 'tis bad enough ; but to deceive my- 
self into the bargain ; I pray Heaven I may never 
be a fool of that species." 

" Oh, I entreat you not to blame yourself," said 
Hargrave, endeavouring to ease her mind. " It 
was my fault. I take the lie upon myself." 

" Nay, sir, you surely have sins enough to your 
account. The lie is upon me — for ever." 

** Nay, but you can clear yourself; you have 
only to repent." 

" Repent? " said the girl; " that — that would 
be to wish the lie untold — to feel that I would 
not tell it again in the same case." 

Hargrave was back at her in a flash. 

" Then you would tell it again — to save me? " 
he asked, gazing into her eyes. Clementina 
grew confused. 

" Oh! I — I — *' she began, but could get no 
further. She put her hands over her face and 
turned away to hide her blushing. 

Hargrave stood regarding her a moment, his 
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thoughts of the pleasantest, yet ftill of pity for the 
girl, and not without a twinge of remorse on his 
own account. He stooped and touched her skirt to 
his lips, then rose. 

** Madam," he said in tones of appreciatioa and 
tenderness, '* I can never be grateful enough to 
you nor sufficiently admire you. You sha'n't tell 
another lie for me. No man should ever ask a 
woman to tell a lie for him, or allow her to; no 
man worthy of the name ever would." 

During this colloquy. Cicely had properly re- 
mained in the bacl^oimd. She found some little 
thing to attend to about the window curtain, 
and was so engaged when the sotmd was heard ol 
someone arriving in the yard below. 
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THE ESCAPE 



" What is it, Cicely? " inquired Hargrave with 
sudden thought of a new complication. 

" It's a coach and six, sir, and a gentleman 
a-gettin' out. Some very great person by the 
looks o* things." 

Clementina was not displeased at this diversion, 
which interrupted what she felt was a weak- 
ness. She hurried over to the window and looked 
out. 

" Brockenfield! " she exclaimed, drawing back 
in alarm. 

** Oh, ma'am," said Cicely, " he must 'a' seen 
you, surely. He's a-bowin' most magnificent. 
Now he's coming into the house." 

** He wiU come to this room," cried Clementina, 
with greater anxiety than ever. ** He can make 
them believe anything. He wiU see you; he 
will — Oh, what — what shall we do? " 

•* Have no fear," said Hargrave, trying to ease 
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her mind. *' Have no fear, Miss Melwocxl; I will 
die in your defence, if need be," 

** But he will recognize you as the robber," she 
returned. " You have no chance — all the village 
is in the house. You mustn't be seen. Conceal 
yourself again." 

** What ! " he cried, now thinking less of his own 
danger than of hers. ** Whatl leave you alone to 
deal with such a scotmdrel? Tis — I cannot do 
it." 

** But — but I shall not be alone. You will be 
there; you can hear all," she pleaded. " If need 
be, why then — But you mustn't show yourself 
till there is occasion. To do else is folly — mad- 
ness — can only injure me and ruin yourself. Go 

— go behind the wardrobe, I beg — I entreat." 
Hargrave considered a moment. 

** Very well, madam," he said. " On second 
thoughts I see you are right. You have the better 
head as well as the better heart. But I shall know 
when to intervene, depend upon it." 

A few seconds later he was again in his hid- 
ing place behind the accommodating piece of 
furniture. 

** Oh, Cicely," cried poor Clementina, " what a 
terrible morning ! This man — this Brockenfidd 

— if I coxild but tell you — " 
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" Never mind, ma'am," said the girl soothingly. 
" It will come out all right. Sit down here again, 
ma'am, and remember you're ill. He won't dare 
to annoy a sick lady." 

" 111! " responded the other, forcing a smile. 
" Sure I begin to feel so in earnest. It won't take 
much more." 

As she sunk back in the armchair a knock 
sounded. Clementina's nerves all but gave way. 

" 'Tis he. Cicely. Oh, I don't feel that I can 
stand any more. Go qtiickly and lock the door; 
perhaps he wouldn't dare — " 

It was too late for this, however, for failing to 
receive an immediate response to his knock, 
Brockenfield pushed open the door and entered, 
followed by Pudger and Kidge, whose curiosity 
was aroused by this new development. 

The great Mr. Brockenfield made a pompous 
bow, his three-cornered hat pressed gracefully 
against his stomach. 

" A thousand pardons, dear lady," said he. 
" They told me you were ill, and as you didn't 
answer my knock, I feared you might be help- 
less." 

" Not — not altogether helpless, sir," responded 
the girl with a look of coldness and defiance. 

''You may aeeure yourself of that, madam, 
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now that I have fotind you," he rettimed com- 
posedly. ** I know not what punishment is fit for 
my coachman who let the horses run away last 
night, leaving you behind. As soon as it was 
possible we returned, and not finding you, drove 
back along the road we had come. I spent the 
night in searching ; you can imagine my anxiety. 
Not till this morning did I abandon the highroad 
and come to seek you in this direction." 

" You might have spared yourself the search, 
sir," was the frigid reply. 

" Ah, poor child! " murmured the beau with 
feigned pity. ** Still the same delusions." 

Hardly conscious before of the presence of the 
two worthies who had followed him into the room, 
Mr. Brockenfield now turned to them and in- 
quired who they were and what they were doing 
there. 

*' I, sir," said Kidge with a tone and manner 
meant to be impressive, " I, sir, am the lawyer 
of the village." 

" And I am the apothecary, sir," said his com- 
panion. ** I'm a-treating of the lady if you've no 
objections." 

" Ah, indeed! " returned their questioner, look- 
ing them over critically. " And what, Mr. Apothe* 
Gary, do you nmke of the lady's aiknent? " 
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" Why, sir," began Pudger after considerable 
hemming and hawing. " Why, sir, with all defer- 
ence, considering as how her pulse, sir, if I may 
say so — though to be sure, if there was any 
sympton:is whereby we might expect to find the 
tongue coated, and yet not finding it exactly, to 
speak in a medical way — I mean if there was any 
danger, by phlebotomy or otherwise, it might be 
worth while — in short, the lady is not so bad but 
what she might be worse, with the assistance of a 
dose or two — " 

His nonsensical rigmarole was interrupted by 
Brockenfield, who said with mock gravity: 

" Hm! Exactly, sir! — a very dear diagnosis." 
Then seeing how he could turn this fool to account 
he added : ' * You observed, no doubt, a propensity 
to strange delusions? " 

*' Delusions! " cried Pudger, elated by the great 
xnan's apparent praise. " Oh, yes, sir, full of 
em. 

" Yes; unaccotmtable beliefs that her best 
friends intend to do her harm. Even mj^self, to 
whom her relations have entrusted her — even to 
me she attributes the most odious designs. The 
poor child ! I shall be most tmeasy till I have de- 
livered her to her family ; most tmeasy. Hark ye, 
Mr. Apothecary, and you too, lawyer — '* Saying 
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which he led them aside and spoke to them in a 
low tone, so low that neither Clementina nor Cicely 
cotdd hear what they were saying. 

** My first duty to this afflicted charge of ndne," 
he told them, ** is to get her speedily home. I 
greatly fear she will resist our attempts to put her 
into my coach. If now a harmless sleeping 
draught — 'twould be justifiable, would it not, 
Mr. Attorney? " He had taken a gold coin from 
his pocket as he spoke, and was fingering it 
significantly. 

'* Oh, indubitably, sir; nothing more so," said 
Kidge, his palm itching. 

" And no doubt you could compotmd a mixture 
to serve the purpose — a sufficiently potent one, 
eh. Apothecary? " 

** Most certainly, sir; quite suflBdently potent," 
responded Mr. Pudger. 

The gold coin disappeared in Brockenfield's 
coat pocket. 

" Very good! " said he. " Then let me have it 
at this door as soon as you can. Gentlemen, for the 
present I will not detain you. You shall hear 
from me later — Fetch the draught yourself, 
Apothecary — to this door." 

He opened the door as he spoke and bowed 
Mr. Kidge and Mr. Pudge out of the room. 
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Through the opening sotinded simtdtaneotisly the 
voice of Mrs. Rigby calling Cicely. The maid 
looked at Clementina, wondering whether she 
should leave her. 

" Yes; go to your mistress," Clementina told 
her; *' I am not afraid," and she threw a glance 
towards the wardrobe which helped to ease the 
other's mind. 

'* Very well, ma*am; you can always ring, you 
know," said the maid, and she hastened out to see 
what was wanted of her. An exultant look came 
into Brockenfield's eyes; his plans were progress- 
ing famotisly. 

** Madam," he said, approaching Clementina; 
" you can but faintly imagine my regret at the 
delay and alarm to which you have been put by 
last night's occurrence. I could not have thought 
my coachman and valet would so play the poltroon 
in the presence of a highwayman. They should 
have fired upon him as he came up." 

*' I thank Heaven they did not," retorted the 
girl with anger at the recollection of his baseness. 
" Believe me, the challenge of that highwayman 
was the sweetest sotmd that ever took my ears 
by surprise. I should have welcomed death itself 
— anything to release me from that coach and 
your power, at that moment." 
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Brockenfield feigned to be shocked and grieved 
by her suspicions. 

" My dear young lady," he said, " why will you 
persist in fancying that I meant — that my 
design — that there was any really unkind in- 
tention in what I — " 

" You may well hesitate, sir," she cried, rising 
and turning away from him. " Let us speak no 
more on the subject. I know not why you have 
thrust your presence on me again." 

Her persecutor changed his tactics. He strode 
to the door and locked it. 

" You do not think, madam," he said, glaring 
at her, ** you do not think that I would abandon 
you, having imdertaken to convey you home." 

" You shall not convey me home," cried Clemen- 
tina with a decisive stamp of her foot — " not 
though I must needs — " 

Well, madam, must needs what? " 
Must needs give my reasons against you to all 
the world." 

'* Ha! " laughed the other in derision. " 'Tis 
all very pretty, madam. Do you fancy that your 
reasons would be taken by all the world — or by 
any part of it ? Do you suppose that the accusa- 
tions of an impoverished — pardon me — country 
gentlewoman would stand against the credit of a 
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person of my reputation — a friend and associate 
of Horace Walpole? Faugh! madam, gentlemen 
of wealth and fashion are too commonly threatened 
with such tnmiped up charges by foolish, design- 
ing women. *Tis an everyday incident; 'twould 
recoil upon yourself — Why look you, miss, if I 
choose to have your sanity impugned, I could 
with the concert of those silly women, your rela- 
tions, have you sequestered in a place entirely 
under my control. Nay, I could take you from 
this house to such a place, and easily justify my- 
self on the most benevolent grounds, to your 
relations afterwards." 

" 'Tis impossible!" cried Clementina, though 
not without some alarm. *' Such things cannot 
be done." 

" Pardon me, madam, but they can," was the 
cool reply. ** I have seen it done. When men 
have attained such a place in the public esteem 
as some are privileged to hold " — he straight- 
ened himself up — *' their word is not questioned, 
their motives are known to be above guile. Faith 1 
'tis the reward of virtue," added the unblushing 
hypocrite, tapping his snuffbox before taking a 
pinch. 

" I do not believe it," protested the girl with 
a spirit for which Hargrave in his hiding place 
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admired her. " The truth will be taken against 
the word of the richest and most powerful profli- 
gate." 

" Not without plentiful corroboration — which 
you lack, my pretty one," he replied leering at her. 
** Come, give up these maidenly heroics, sweet 
prude, and accept the honours and favotirs best 
suited to your beauty." Saying which he ad- 
vanced and sotight to take her hand to kiss it. 

** No," she said sharply, drawing back from 
him with loathing. " You shall not." 

An tigly look came into Brockenfield's eyes. 

** By heaven, then, I'll have your lips," he ex- 
claimed, following her up. 

Clementina gave a little cry of alarm, and in an 
instant the wardrobe was pushed aside and Har- 
grave leaped to her rescue. 

"Ha! a spy! " cried the beau, seeing him. 

"No," said Hargrave; "but a witness, you 
cowardly scotmdrel ! — not only to your threats 
and insults to this lady now, but to the fear she 
was in from you last night." 

" Last night," echoed Brockenfield, with sud- 
den recognition. " Ah, that voice — you — you 
are the highwayman, I'll take my oath upon it." 

Hargrave faced him and calmly folded his arms. 

" At your service," he said. 
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Recovering quickly from his surprise, the beau 
started towards the door to give the alarm; but 
Clementina reached it before him and set her back 
against it. Brockenfield stood irresolute for a 
moment, then a sudden thought came to him. 

"The highwayman in the lady's room; and 
'twas he brought her here, they said below," he 
murmured with a tritimphant leer. ** Ha! on 
my soul, madam, you've woven a pretty web 
about yourself. Collusion! You are lovers and 
accomplices." 

Hargrave wished with all his soul that half of 
this were true, but he felt constrained to say : 

*' You are wrong in that as in other things." 

"At all events you are a highway robber. 
You took my purse, that can be sworn to." 

As the girl still stood at the door, Brockenfield 
made a movement towards the window. 

" Oh, heaven! " cried Clementina in alarm, 
" he will call them below." 

** One moment, Mr. Brockenfield," interposed 
Hargrave. ** Call if you will; but remember I can 
corroborate this lady's story." 

The beau stopped, evidently not relishing the 
prospect of a disclosure; yet he made a show of 
contempt of it. 

" You corroborate! " he said with a sneer. 
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" Ha! a thief's word against his prosecutor's. 
No doubt they will believe you." 

** They will believe me when they hear my 
name," returned Hargrave coolly. 

** Your name is Grousby." 

** Indeed it is not. I tell you again, Mr. Brocken- 
field, though I took your purse, when they hear 
my name and story they will believe me." 

Something about Hargrave's tone and manner 
argued strongly for the truth of what he said, and 
it gave Brockenfield a moment's pause. But he 
rallied again. 

** Bah! " he said contemptuously; ** we waste 
time. You are thought to be Grousby, and I 
have been told that you are. There is a price on 
Grousby, dead or alive. If therefore, I deliver 
you up dead — " He drew his sword, threaten- 
ingly. Hargrave was tmarmed. 

** That were all well enough, were it impossible 
to take me alive." 

** Well, sir, and is it not so? You come upon me 
suddenly — I know you for a robber and a des- 
perate fellow — I defend myself — at the worst 
'twas but a mistake. So they will hear neither 
your name nor your corroboration — Egad ! I 
must look to my character." 

" You forget me, sir," put in Clementina, eager 
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to avoid bloodshed. ** If you attack him, I will 
tell them that you did so without provocation." 

** You, madam, in whose room he was hidden? " 
he sneered — *' Look to yourself, robber! '* — 
Brockenfield advanced qtiickly to carry out his 
threat. 

" Oh! oh! " cried the girl in affright. " He 
will kill you. Help!" She ttimed and was about 
to open the door for assistance; but Hargrave 
stayed her. 

•* No, no! " he warned her. " Silence! You'll 
betray me. Leave the scotmdrel to me." 

He stooped to the fireplace and seized the poker 
just in time to parry Brockenfield's thrust. Har- 
grave was a fair swordsman, as we have seen, and 
even with so poor a weapon, he could give a good 
account of himself against the too stout and poorly 
practised beau. After a few swift passes, he 
knocked the sword from Brockenfield 's grasp. 
Then dropping his own primitive weapon, he 
picked up the fallen blade and rushed upon 
Brockenfield, whom he grasped by the throat with 
one hand and menaced with his own sword's point 
with the other. 

Brockenfield in the other's clutch spluttered 

and gasped for breath. 

" Whatl — will you dare — kill me? Help! " 
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Hargrave's blood was up. A tighter pressure 
on the beau's windpipe shut oflF any further out- 
cry. Hargrave, pricking him with the sword, 
forced him back into a chair. A look of fierce 
anger was on the young man's face, and Clem- 
entina trembled lest her highwajrman, instead of 
reforming, should add to his crimes that of 
murder. 

" No, no! " she pleaded, hastening over to Har- 
grave. " Not that — you must not kill the man." 

** You are not safe while the scoundrel lives." 

" No matter," she returned; ** you must not." 

" His life is hannful to the world — all the more 
for his mask of benevolence." 

" *Tis not for us to judge," answered the girl. 
" God will deal with him." 

" He would have killed me," Hargrave returned, 
his sword point still at the fellow's breast. 

" And shall you shed blood because he would? " 

" I can see a way of escape at once if he 
be silenced," pursued the yotmg man; " and to 
justify his death, too, as he would have justified 
mine." 

" Oh, no, no! " she urged, all her woman's 
nature in revolt against the deed. "I — I had 
rather you were taken, than have you shed blood 
with my consent." 
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Hargrave's anger had cooled somewhat by this 
time; yet he was not for letting this dastardly 
persecutor of helpless women go without punish- 
ment. 

" You infamous scoimdrel! " he cried, shaking 
the half unconscious dandy. " Do you remember 
your threats to this lady, and do you hear her 
plead for your wicked life? " 

" 'Tis — 'tis not for his sake alone I plead; 'tis 
for yours," she said, a slight flush suffusing her 
cheek. 

" Ah, is it so? " Hargrave turned to her with an 
access of hope that she really cared for him. But 
it was no time to dwell upon sentiment ; the scene 
seemed set for tragedy, not for the pretty play of 
love — ** What is now to be done? If I detain 
him here long, his servants will be inquiring. If 
I release him, you can guess the first use he'll 
make of his liberty — Yes," he added, giving his 
victim another vigorous shake, ** I can see it in 
your crafty eyes, despite any promise you n^ght 
give or oath you n^ght take. Do you hear, 
you—?" 

At that instant there was a tap at the door. 
Hargrave stopped short; the situation became 
tense with excitement. What now? Brocken- 
fidd strove to call out, struggled to release himself 
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from his opponent's clutch; but the young man 
tightened his grip on the fellow's throat and 
menaced him still more threateningly with the 
sword. 

Clementina stood by the picture of dismay. 
This new and unexpected turn filled her mind with 
confusion; she could see absolutely no way out 
of this ever-deepening labyrinth of dangers. 
The mind of Hargrave, on the other hand, seemed 
to grow clearer with every fresh complication. 

" Don't speak! " he warned her in a whisper. 
" Let me manage it." Then, imitating Brocken- 
field's voice as well as he was able, he called: 
" Well, what is it? " 

The person outside proved to be Mr. Pudger, 
the apothecary. 

'* Please, your Honour," answered that worthy 
through the closed door; " please, your Honour, 
it's the sleeping draught." 

** The sleeping draught!" Hargrave instantly 

recalled the plot he had overheard a few minutes 

before as he lay concealed behind the wardrobe, 

and his course became clear to him in a flash. It 

was a positive inspiration; he could not help 

chuckling to himself as he thought of it. Ha! — 

if he could only carry it out. 

Turning to Clementina, he directed her to open 
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the door jtist an inch or so — this could be done 
without his possibly being seen — and when all 
was ready he bade the apothecary, still in Brocken- 
field's voice, push the bottle through the small 
opening. 

** Very good, sir," replied Pudger doing as he 
was directed. ** Just a quarter of the bottle at a 
dose, to be safe and sure, sir." 

** That will do; now go," was the answer that 
reached him. ** I will settle with you later." 

The door being again closed and locked, Har- 
grave bade Clementina bring him the bottle, he 
still maintaining his grasp upon the tmlucky 
Brockenfield. 

** Now, sir," he said, laying down the sword and 
taking the phial; ** 'twere a pity to deprive you 
of the medicinal comfort you have ordered for 
yourself. You will open your mouth, Mr. Brock- 
enfield — eh, you won't? " His clutch tightened. 
"That's better! Faith, you did lose sleep last 
night, according to your accotmt, so here's what 
will make it up " — And he emptied about a 
third of the liquid down his victim's throat — 
" I hope the stuff is prompt in its effect." 

It was prompt. The imfortunate beau gave a 
gasp or two, clutched helplessly at the air for a 
few seconds, and then sank into an attitude of 
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insensibility. Making sure that his prisoner was 
not shamming, Hargrave released his hold of the 
fellow and let him lie. 

" Good! " he said. " Now, Miss Melwood, we 
must be expeditious.'* 

" What are you going to do? " she asked, ut- 
terly bewildered by the rapidity of these exciting 
events. 

" Conduct you safely to your home," he told 
her; "and incidentally escape from my own 
peril." 

He spoke as though he had his plans all cut and 
dried, as indeed they were. Next moment he was 
bending over the prostrate beau, removing the 
latter's embroidered coat, wig and cravat. 

" But you are robbing him again," protested 
Clementina. 

" Simply taking his coat and a trifle or two 
more. He won't need them for the present." 

" Oh, sir, I cannot be a party to this," said the 
girl greatly perplexed, but beginning to see his 
purpose. ** Escape if you can, but I must not 
accept your escort." 

** Nay, but you must," he said with decision, 
" else this scoundrel may still molest you on the 
road — As for robbing him again, I ani only 
borrowing: I will restore these things to him, I 
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promise you; the ptirse too — But they took 
that from me last night," he added, remembering. 
** He shall know, however." 

" Restore the purse," responded Clementina, 
pleased. " That will be something towards giving 
up your wicked life." 

'* Yes, madam; you see I am making myself 
less unworthy to be your escort till you are safe 
home." 

While thus talking Hargrave had been busy 
divesting himself of his own coat, cravat, and 
waistcoat, and replacing them with Brocken- 
field's. He also put on his victim's superb 
Ramillies wig. 

" Oh, you really begin to look like him," cried 
Qementina, amused in spite of herself. 

Hargrave added the beau's sword to his equip- 
ment. 

" It shall not be for long," he assured her. 
" I am not one of the fellow's admirers — I 
hope I shall be able to walk and to speak like 

Kim " 

Hargrave was a fairly good mimic, and as he 
strutted up and down the room with an asstunp- 
tion of Brockenfield's pompous air and manner, 
Clementina oould scarcely refrain from laughing 
outright. 
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'* Admirable! " she exclaimed. " You are him 
to the life." 

Hargrave was pleased. 

" Nevertheless, I shall have to be careful with 
his own people who know his peculiarities," he 
said, dropping the character for a moment. " Let 
me see ! I'd better give all orders in this room to a 
servant of the house. So this gentleman here on 
the floor must not be seen." 

He went over to the unconscious Brockenfield, 
lifted him up and carried him over to the big four- 
poster that was still ttmibled from Clementina's 
occupancy. " Oh, 'tis sacril^e! " he murmured — 
but there was no help for it; he deposited the 
limp form of the scotmdrel on the place which 
seemed to him almost hallowed, and proceeded to 
clothe it in his own discarded garments. When 
his task was completed, he pulled the bed curtains 
and left the beau to his sltmibers. 

** Now Miss Melwood," he said, going over to the 
bell rope which he pulled vigorously. " If I can 
accomplish the next step without a slip, all should 
go well. You will have nothing to do but to obey 
my motions, as if you had become docile to my 
commands — that is, his commands, you under- 
stand. Please take heed to what I shall teU the 
servant and act accordingly." 
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At this moment his ring was answered by a tap 
at the dcx>r. 

** What's wanted, ma'am? " inquired a voice. 

** Thank heaven, it's Cicely! " exclaimed Har- 
grave, and he immediately admitted her. He 
did not, however, think it wise to let her into the 
plot, or, at any rate, he wotdd try the effect of his 
disgtiise upon the girl. So assuming the air and 
tone of Mr. Brockenfield, he said: 

** This lady and I, my good girl, are in haste to 
depart without the attention of the mob below. 
Tell my servants to be at once at their places. 
You yotirself please hold the coach door, and as 
soon as we have entered, the coachman is to drive 
away, restiming the journey we broke off last 
night. Tell him this so there will be no delay at 
the door. You imderstand? " 

" Yes, sir." 

** Very good! " he said, then having felt some 
gold pieces in the pocket of the beau's coat he was 
wearing, he took out four of them and handed them 
to the maid. 

" Let the landlord pay himself for this lady's 
lodging and for what trouble I and my servants 
have been to him. Give one of the coins to the 
apothecary and attorney, and divide the fourth 
between yourself and the villagers below." 
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" Yes, sir, and thank you, sir," said Cicely — 
then something in his manner striking her with 
stispicion she stared at him with so puzzled a look 
that he cotaldn't restrain a smile. 

"Lor' bless tis! " she cried; "if it isn't the 
highwayman!" 

** H'sh! " said Hargrave, laying his finger on his 
lip. 

"Yes, sir; never fear," returned the girl, 
reassuringly. " I'd never 'a' known it but for the 
look in your eyes all of a sudden — But Where's 
the other gentleman, sir? " 

" He was overtaken by drowsiness," re- 
plied Hargrave with a laugh. " He's sleeping 
there on the bed. Don't let him be disttirbed 
if you can help it — you tmderstand. If 
you succeed. Cicely, you shall hear from me 
again." 

" Thank you very gratefully, sir, and the lady 
too — but I'm a-losing time. I'll let you know as 
soon as the servants are in their places. I'll 
cough at the foot of the stairs. Oh, I do hope you'll 
carry it off successftil, sir." 

When she had gone, Clementina, whose sincere 
nature revolted against any form of deceit or 
duplicity, felt prompted to say : 

" You see now how a breaking of the law, how 
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crime, leads the guilty one into a tangle of de- 
ception." 

** I confess it is that," he responded; " but this 
shall be the last, I promise you. When we get 
well dear of the place, we will have the coach 
stopped at some inn. Then we can escape through 
the back door while the lackejrs are engaged at the 
front, and so away across the fields. We shall 
walk as far as seems best and perhaps I can obtain 
clothes of a more humble character. Then to 
some town, and by post-horses or stagecoach to 
your home. There will be little masquerading 
after all. You need do nothing but keep 
silent." 

" Well, I can do that, if I am a woman," she 
returned with a smile. His promise had quieted 
her conscience ; his sanguine manner set her mind 
considerably at ease. Whatever else he was, this 
highwayman of hers, she saw him to be a master- 
ful man, one who had his wits about him and 
could cope effectually with the most threatening 
circumstances. 

Hargrave went over to the bed, parted the 
draperies and gazed at his slumbering victim. 

" The great Mr. Brockenfield! " he murmtired 

in contemptuous tones, and again closed the 

curtains. 
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*' Hark! there's Cicely's signal," said Clemen- 
tina. 

The young man patised a moment to ptxt on 
Mr. Brockenfield's dandified air and manner. 

" Come then," he said, as he ptdled open the 
door — " Nay! " and he bowed with a gallantry 
which wotald have smitten the beau himself with 
envy — "After you, madam." And as Clem- 
entina passed into the hall — " Yotir faithful 
servant follows you." 
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CHAPTER XIII 



ENEMIES ON THE ROAD 



Brockenpield's lackeys, having like their 
master passed a sleepless night, drowsed beside 
the coach, and to their inalertness, and Hargrave's 
thoughtful prearrangements which made any 
orders from him unnecessary, was doubtless due 
the complete success of their ruse. Seeing a man 
appear in their master's wig and clothes, and in 
company with the lady for whom he had been 
searching, they naturally gave him no scrutiny, 
and in a moment Hargrave and Clementina were 
seated in the handsome vehicle and were driven 
away. 

Hargrave cotmted on Cicely, in whose cleverness 
and good will he had complete confidence, to see 
that Brockenfield was not discovered on the bed, 
and he felt stire that, unless some unforeseen acci- 
dent happened to the coach, they would be a con- 
siderable way along on their journey ere anything 
occurred to make known their trick. 
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They had not ridden far ere Clementina began 
to feel drowsy. Now that her mind was more at 
ease, Morphetis became insistent for his arrears 
and she fotmd it diffictdt to keep her eyes open. 
Hargrave noticed this and bade her not resist the 
inclination; he made her place as comfortable as 
possible, and in a few minutes, soothed by the 
gentle rocking of the coach, she had fallen into a 
doze. 

The morning was not over bright, but enough 
light came through the coach window to afford 
Hargrave a chance to see and study the face of his 
slumbering young companion. Though Clemen- 
tina had lovely eyes, deep and velvety, still he 
thought she looked hardly less beautiful now that 
those fascinating orbs were shaded, for there was 
all the charm of youth, health and a good life 
written upon her face, and in her sleep she was 
smiling as though her dreams were very pleasant. 
He wondered if they were of him. He wished 
that he might wake her and disclose who he really 
was, tell her that he was not a highwayman, but 
a man who, though indiscreet enough to allow 
himself to be drawn into a foolish wager, was — 
well, at any rate, not the criminal she thought 
him. But no, for the time being he mtist be to her 
a highwa3rman and nothing else. 
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Tnith to tell, he covld not, apart from his 
promise, view the disclosure of his identity with 
any enthusiasm; the fact that he was a lord 
would not excuse in the eyes of this proper-minded 
coimtry girl so lawless an adventure as highway 
robbery. To have to explain to her that it was 
the result of a silly bet made by him while tmder 
the influence of liquor, was no pleasant prospect. 
In putting off the highwayman, he would have 
to acknowledge the vices of tippling and gambling, 
and he felt that these would recommend him to 
Clementina's favotir as little as the other. 

Such was the material of his thoughts as he sat 
in Brockenfield's coach gazing at his sleeping 
companion. He turned his eyes presently upon 
the beautiful cotmtry through which they were 
passing. Luxuriant meadows dotted with cattle 
stretched away upon either side, and broad tracks 
of land green with abtmdant crops or richly 
studded with sheaves of yellow grain. Thick 
hedgerows separated field from field, and here and 
there rose like a sentinel some tall poplar, wide- 
spreading oak or towering elm. 

Now they went by some fine old country seat 
nestled in the valley or crowning the slope ; some 
homestead with its broad bam and its cluster of 
golden ricks. Now they caught sight of some grey 
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steeple peering out from a charming confusion 
of trees and thatch and dark red tiles. Here and 
there haystacks ornamented the landscape and by 
their substantial look evidenced the fertility of the 
soil and the thriving condition of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In some parts of the road the mossy banks were 
so high as to shut out the view, and then they 
would come to stretches of wooded district, while 
occasionally the coach Itmibered over a rustic 
wooden bridge with a hollow roar which, Hargrave 
feared, must wake the sleeper. 

It was getting on towards noon. From admiring 
the beauties without he had turned his eyes again 
upon those within. Suddenly Clementina awoke. 
It was suddenly; she made no premonitory stir, 
but as some do merely opened her eyes. A second 
later she became aware of Hargrave's gaze and 
the discovery painted her face with a beautiful 
translucent pink. 

"Dear me!" she said in a little confusion; 
" have I — have I really taken a nap? " 

** A series of naps," was the smiling response; 
" so close together that they merged into one long 
nap. In fact you've been asleep for several 
hours." 

" And where are we? " 
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" Well along on the road towards your home if 
I am not mistaken. The vehicle has not stopped 
since." 

** Do you intend to remain in Mr. Brockenfield's 
coach? '* asked Clementina. ** Now that we have 
escaped from the villain, I would escape from his 
fellows as well." 

** Precisely my idea," returned Hargrave. " I 
should have tried it ere now, but that I hated to 
rouse you; you were sleeping so sweetly." 

** And you staring so rudely, sir," she returned 
with an expression between smiling and frowning. 
" How could you? " 

** Nay, how could I help it, you mean," he re- 
torted quickly, whereupon the little doud fled 
from her face and they both laughed. 

" What do you propose to do? " was her next 
question. 

** I have been waiting to consult with you," he 
told her. '* I intend if possible to carry out my 
original plan. Thus far we have had things pretty 
much our own way; the lackeys having received 
their orders have had no occasion to open the 
coach door. If now I address them any lengthy 
speech or give them a good look at my face, the 
game will be up. There are three of them, all 
stout' fellows, and theyn:iay make trouble; would 
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probably try to hold us until their master arrived, 
or take tis back to the Cat and Fiddle. We must 
soon come to some roadside inn suitable for our 
purpose — see there is one yonder, around the 
bend of the road — there we will stop, ostensibly 
for dinner." 

** Ostensibly? " echoed Clementina with a droll 
look on her face. " Faith, sir, I hope it will be 
more than ostensibly, for I'm starved." 

Hunger had begim to be insistent with Hargrave 
also, for he like his companion had had nothing to 
eat since early on the previous evening. 

" At any rate," he said with a little smile at her 
words, ** our stopping will be a ruse as well as a 
necessity. Once inside the inn, we shall be com- 
paratively safe. If we can enlist the landlord on 
our side, we can make known our trick to Brocken- 
field's lackeys and send them to the right about. 
Then we can wait for the stagecoach, for it seems 
that we are on the main road, and so proceed on 
our journey." 

As Clementina could suggest nothing better 
than this, the plan was adopted. The coach being 
now close to the inn, Hargrave laid his hand on 
the door to open it and give the order to stop. 
Clementina stayed him. 

"Nay. I will do it," she sdid. " It will be safer." 
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"Good!" he responded — "and wait a mo- 
ment." 

He lay back in his seat and spread his kerchief 
over his face as though napping, and all being 
ready Clementina ptished open the door a little. 
Immediately one of the lackeys behind descended 
and came up to see what was wanted. 

** You will stop the coach here for dinner," 
Clementina told him. 

The fellow glanced in and saw his master dozing. 

" Very well, ma'am," he said, and repeated the 
order to the driver, who a moment later pulled up 
in front of the inn. 

The lackey held the door open as they got out. 
Hargrave, yawning, screwing up his face and 
touching his eyes with his kerchief, as one newly 
aroused from sleep, passed him by quickly and 
followed Clementina towards the entrance. 

When the inn door had closed upon them, Har- 
grave drew a breath of relief; another step had 
been successfully taken towards escape from 
the network of dangers in which they were en- 
tangled. 

The inn proved to be one of those midtitudinous 
small road houses scattered along the track of the 
stagecoach, which depended for its maintenance 
on chance passengers. Foot travellers also fre- 
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quently put up here, the itinerant tinker or the 
pedler with his pack. The latter often under the 
title of that innocent calling carried on a number 
of occupations; he was part trader, part receiver 
of stolen goods, part thief, and part carrier of 
messages and information between thieves. The 
smuggler and the highwayman also found these 
roadside inns handy, and here sometimes they 
testowed their plunder until the fence came by to 
whom they could dispose of it. 

The room in which Hargrave and Clementina 
found themselves evidently served as a sitting- 
room and dining-room; there was a table in the 
centre of it and a settle on either side of the fire- 
place. It was the entire width of the house, and 
had four doors, the one through which they had 
entered, another opposite which opened into the 
back yard, and one at either end, showing that 
two smaller rooms had been partitioned off this 
large one. 

Sounds of the rattling of dishes and pans conoing 
from the room on the right indicated that it was 
the kitchen, and presently the door opening to 
admit the landlord, Hargrave saw already seated 
there Brockenfield's driver and lackeys refreshing 
themselves with mugs of ale and waiting for their 
dinner. 
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The landlord was not exactly the sort of a man 
they had hoped to find. He was a wizened up 
individual, rather villainous looking, so Hargrave 
thought. The latter was rather glad it was broad 
daylight, for the fellow was not the kind of host 
one would choose after dark in a lonely place. 

** What shall we serve your Honour and your 
ladyship? *^ said that worthy cringingly and rub- 
bing his hands one over the other. 

** Have you not a more private room than this, 
landlord? " asked Hargrave with a glance at the 
door at the opposite end from the kitchen. 

** Yes, your Honour," was the reply; ** but un- 
forttmately it is engaged by a couple of gentlemen 
who arrived on foot an hour ago." 

** Very well then, you may serve us here," he 
was told. " Bring the best you have in the way 
of solids, a light wine for the lady and a mug of 
ale for myself." 

** Thank you, no wine for me," put in Miss 
Melwood. ** I never take it." 

" Some ale, then? " 

** Nay, plain water in the way of liquids, nothing 
more, landlord," she said ; ** but — but — " 

"Exactly!" interposed Hargrave, smiling as 
she hesitated ; " but be no niggard with the solids, 
landlord — a good cut of roast beef, some York- 
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shire pudding, veal pie, and what not — and 
hasten it along, landlord." 

" Yes, yes, your Honour, to be sure," replied 
mine host, bustling out of the room. 

** Wonder who our neighbours are," said Har- 
grave when they were alone. He approached 
the door at the farther end of the room softly and 
listened. " I don't hear any voices." 

A loud snore presently reached his ears. 

" Faith, they're asleep," he said; ** at least one 
is, if I understand the language he's using." He 
turned away. ** It seems to be a drowsy morn- 
ing," he added with a significant glance at his com- 
panion. He did not know that she had spent a 
sleepless night on his account and so felt free to 
banter her. 

" I protest, sir, I only dozed," Clementina flung 
back at him. " Besides, the rocking of the 
coach — " 

** Did the rocking of the coach when you were 
in it with Mr. Brockenfield so affect you? " he 
made bold to ask. 

** Nay, I was too frightened." 

** Ah," he returned qiiickly, gazing into her 
eyes; ** then where you couldn't trust the great 
Mr. Brockenfield, you felt you could tnist the poor 

highwayman." 
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The girl turned her face away from him a little 
fltished and confused. If her mind was framing 
any reply, it was interrupted by the landlord who 
entered to set the table. By the time he went out 
again, Hargrave had thought better of pursuing 
that line of conversation. He realized that even 
a respectable " gentleman of the road " should not 
take advantage of a maid's peril and dependence 
upon him to make love to her. He would 
wait until she was safe in the hands of her 
friends, and quite free to accept or reject his 
attentions. 

Their dinner was not long delayed, and both 
Clemientina and Hargrave did fvH justice to the 
good roast beef and other viands set before them. 
While they ate they talked, planning the best way 
to get rid of Brockenfield's men, whose presence 
was a continual menace to them. 

** If we could but trust the landlord and 
his people," said Hargrave, ** I would be for 
telling the lackeys plain and plump that we had 
ricked them and defy them to do their 
worst." 

" But can we trust him? " asked Clementina 
dubiously. 

" I fear not." 

' ' Would it not ht better to wait until the stage- 
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coach came along, signal it to stop, and get boldly 
on board of it? " 

"Yes; that would certainly circumvent the 
rascals/* said Hargrave with interest. ** If only 
the coach does come along. I have no wish to risk 
staying in this place all night.'' 

*'0h, no, no," she cried with consider- 
able anxiety ; "we must avoid that at any 
cost." 

" I will ask our host how soon a stagecoach is 
due to pass," said Hargrave, and without thinking 
he rapped on the table and called loudly " Hoi 
landlord." 

Clementina was quicker to realize his unwariness 
than he was. She tried to stop him but was too 
late. He had quite forgotten that the beau's 
lackeys were within hearing, and the voice he 
should let them hear was the voice of their master, 
Luckily, however, they had finished their dinners, 
two were snatching a nap, and the third was out 
attending to his horses, so no mischief resulted 
from that quarter. 

But trouble restdted nevertheless, and in a way 
that was least expected. The door of the private 
room was suddenly ptdled open and a man looked 
in upon them. Hargrave leaped to his fefet. The 
two men stood an instdnt storing at each other, 
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then Darrell — for he it was — drew back into 
the room, and next moment they could hear 
him shaking his companion vigorously to rouse 
him. 

"Captain! Captain! Wake up!" his voice 
sounded from the inner chamber. ** He's here* 
He's here! We have him! " 

Hargrave knew inmiediately that the n:ian 
Darrell was trying to rouse was his sworn enemy 
Fargus, and that he himself had been recognized. 
No waiting for the coach now, for here was he 
discovered and in the presence of five who would 
be uncompromisingly against him. He saw in a 
flash that there was but one thing to do; they 
must cut and run for it. To Clementina, this 
sudden turn was all a mystery, yet she saw clearly 
enough that some new danger had arisen, and 
that her companion was for immediate flight. 
There was no time to ask questions, so she seized 
her hat and cloak, and in an instant stood ready 
to follow his directions. 

A swift glance through the window showed 
Hargrave that escape by the front was impossible. 
Brockenfield's driver was there busy and alert; 
another way must be sought. He ran to the back 
door and pidled it open. A furlong or so behind 
the house lay a thick mass of trees. Could they 
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but gain this before their enemies were upon them, 
they might by hiding among the foliage succeed 
in getting away. 

Between the house and this shelter lay a stretch 
of open land through which the inn folk in pro- 
curing their firewood had trodden a dear path. 
The effort was worth making ; indeed there seemed 
nothing else to be done. 

"Come! " cried Hargrave to Clementina. He 
paused only long enough to fling a gold piece to 
the surprised landlord who was just entering, and 
then before Darrell had fully arotised the sleep- 
sodden Fargus to the fact of the proximity of his 
enemy, the fugitives were off at ftdl speed to gain 
the cover of the wood. 

But they were not to go far before the hue and 
cry was taken up. They had traversed but half 
the distance which lay between the house and the 
trees when sounds of pursuit reached their ears, 
and Fargus, Bob Darrell and the three lackeys 
came speeding after them. 

Distance had deceived Hargrave. The wood 
which seemed thick enough viewed from the inn, 
proved on being reached to be quite open and but 
poorly adapted for hiding. There were, to be sure, 
a few clumps of gorse and other shrubbery scat- 
tered between the trees, but with no time to select 
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these cotild not be used as hopefxil places of con- 
cealment, and it was soon clear to the fugitives 
that unless they could outrun their pursuers or 
reach a denser forest, their chances of escape were 
not encouraging. 

The latter hope was soon dissipated, for the 
wood proved to be hardly more than a grove. In 
not more than five minutes after entering it, they 
noted as they ran on a brightening in the aspect 
ahead of them, and presently they foimd them- 
selves at the woods' edge and again facing an open 
country. 

With their pursuers close behind there was no 
time for rest or deliberation. A swift glance 
showed Hargrave a coimtry road running parallel 
with the high bank on which they stood. About 
half a mile away to the right he saw two or three 
houses. In an instant his mind was made up ; he 
scrambled down over the loamy bank, assisted 
Clementina, who in her haste slipped and slid, thus 
exposing to her helper's view a most charming 
little ankle and soiling her neat dress, and away 
they went again on their mad flight. Could they 
but gain one of the dwellings ahead, they felt sure 
of finding someone ready to help in beating off the 
villains who were after them, so they ran on hope- 
fully. 
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In her strenuous efforts, Clementina's good 
country-bred constitution served her well. She 
had won races as a schoolgirl and had not yet left 
that time so far behind as to have grown stiff and 
inagile. Under equal conditions she could have 
matched Hargrave» who was no snail of a nmner 
himself; but her skirts impeded her progress, so 
that he was compelled to slacken his pace a 
little. 

Another glance back showed Pargus and Bob 
Darrell just emerging from the wood about an 
eighth of a mile behind. Brockenfield's three 
fellows did not appear and Hargrave concluded 
that they must have dropped out of the chase. 
This put new spirit into them. The two who re- 
mained in it were coming on at a good pace, how- 
ever, and the breeze came over the intervening 
space laden with shouts and curses. But the 
nearest house was only a little distance ahead now, 
and the pursued were encouraged to feel that they 
wotdd surely reach it before they were overhauled 
by the ruffians who were after them. 

The pace was beginning to tell on poor Clemen- 
tina. She was panting heavily from her exertions. 
Hargrave grasped her arm, thinking thus to help 
her a little. She was full of pluck and kept on in 
spite of her exhaustion, however, and in 'a few 
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minutes they had arrived opposite the first house 
which was set some little distance back from the 
road. 

Not a soul was to be seen about. The window 
shutters were closed and the place seemed empty 
and deserted. Nevertheless Hargrave led the way 
through the open gate, but was hardly inside 
when he stopped short in his tracks. A quick 
glance at the front door of the house had shown 
him chalked in large letters the dread warning : 

SMALLPOX 

a sign which was only too common in England at 
this period. Here was a danger worse than the one 
behind. He could neither expose himself to it, 
nor the yotmg woman in his charge. Their case 
was by no means so desperate; 'twas in fact 
greatly improved over what it had been at the iim, 
for now their enemies had been reduced from five 
to two. At the worst he could face the villains 
and have it out with them on the road — not for 
a moment would he have hesitated to do so, but 
that a mischance to him would place his com- 
panion completely in their power, and Fargtis he 
knew to be as unscrupulous as he was vindictive. 
These thoughts passed through his brain with 
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the speed of lightning. Ttiming away from the 
pest-infected house, he botinded again into the 
road and ran on, Clementina keeping pace with 
him. 

Short as was their pause» it allowed Pargus and 
his companion to gain upon them considerably. 
Their shouts could be heard with much greater 
distinctness. But the two ahead had still a good 
lead, and as the second house was not far away, 
they felt that vinless their strength gave out com- 
pletely they would surely reach it in advance of 
their pursuers. 

And reach it they did. 'Twas set dose to the 
road, a two-story cottage, old and dilapidated 
and apparently as deserted as the other. The 
diamond panes of the windows were nearly all 
broken in their leaden frames, and the woodwork 
of the door and sashes was badly decayed. All 
this the fugitives took in at a glance. They banged 
the rusty knocker and their clamour was immedi- 
ately answered. An old woman appeared. 

** We — we are seeking shelter from pursuit," 
said Hargrave breathlessly. 

The mistress of the house, thus suddenly con- 
fronted by a couple of flushed and excited indi- 
viduals, was for a moment too dumfounded to 
speak. But Hargrave's rich dress, his borrowed 
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plumage, impressed her, and instinctively she 
stood aside to let them enter. 

" Have you any men folk? " was his next 
question. " Speak quickly, good woman." 

" N-no, sir," stanmiered their hostess; " Tm 
but a lone widow. I ha' no men folk." 

"There are two scoundrels seeking us; they 
are close behind," he told her. " We hoped to get 
help to beat the rascals off." 

The old woman, not so old but that she usually 
had her wits about her, now gazed at him some- 
what suspiciously. 

" Are they the King's men? " she asked. 

•* Oh, no, ma'am, I assure you," returned Har- 
grave. " They are rascals seeking a private 
vengeance." 

She glanced at Clementina. 

" It is true," added the girl; '* they are not the 
bailiffs. We are unfortunates, not criminals." 

The other seemed satisfied that matters were as 
they said. 

•* You are welcome to stay here if it's any help 
to ye," she responded. ** I ha* no men folk as I 
told ye; but I'll do what I can." 

Hargrave reached into his pocket and took out 

a guinea. 

" This is for the trouble we are giving you," he 
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said handing it to the woman. " I give it to you 
now, as we may be compelled to leave quickly." 

'' Thank you, sir," she said accepting the gold 
piece. ** I'm very poor or I wouldna take it. I 
used to pick up a little from stray travellers, sir, 
but since the smallpox came to the neighbotir- 
hood — " 

" You have not had it here? " Hargrave put in 
a bit anxiously. 

** No, thank God; that's one trouble that's 
missed me." 

A sudden thought came to Hargrave. Necessity 
seemed with him truly the mother of invention. 

** I have it! Make the scoundrels who are in 
pursuit of us think you have." He glanced 
through the window and saw Fargus and his com- 
panion coming up the road not more than a 
hundred yards away. They were not nmning 
now, merely walking, intent upon recovering 
their wind. What need for hurry, their quarry 
was nm to earth; they would get back their 
strength for the final attack. They had been 
taught caution by Archley's trick upon them the 
night before — they did not, of course, know it 
was Archley, and blaming Hargrave for the loss 
of their horses, Fargus and Darrell were now 
doubly eager to be revenged upon Imn. 
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" Make the scoundrels think you have/* Har- 
grave repeated, ** and they won't dare to enter. 
'Twill gain time for us at any rate." 

The old woman thought a moment. 

" It might work, sir. I'll do my best for ye," 
she said presently; then pointing to a ladder at 
one end of the room, she added: ** You and the 
yoimg lady had better go up there. It'll be safer." 

** Have you any weapons in the house? " he 
asked. 

** There's an old horse-pistol," she answered and 
fetched it to him from a closet. ** And here's 
powder." 

" It may help," he said, and taking both from 
her he ascended the ladder, pushed open the trap- 
door and climbed through. Clementina quickly 
followed, he assisting her up. They fotmd them- 
selves in a large garret under the thatch, lit only 
by a small pigeonhole of a window at one end. 
The place was evidently used on occasion as a 
sleeping chamber, for upon the floor were spread 
several flock beds. 

Hargrave closed the triapdoor and barricaded 
it with sorne loos6 boards and old boxes he found 
lying about. He then proceeded to examine the 
pistol the old woman had handed him. It was 
broken and tiselcfis. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A PILE OF FBATHBR8 



A FEW minutes later Pargus and his companion 
reached the house, and being by now well breathed, 
they made no delay in their attack. They pounded 
vigorously on the door, and receiving no response, 
promptly kicked it open and strode into the 
room. 

Meantime the mistress of the house had put her 
plan into action and what they beheld was this: 
In the centre of the chamber, which had been 
darkened by the dropping of the window curtain, 
was crouched the forlorn figure of an aged woman 
with wrinkled face and dishevelled hair. On the 
floor in front of her lay a huge pile of feathers 
pulled from a ripped up mattress. The wretched 
creature was rocking herself to and fro, crooning to 
herself the while a weird and moumfid ditty. The 
effect was most imcanny and brought the intruders 
to a sudden stop. But 'twas only for a moment; 
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recovering from his stirprise Fargus advanced upon 
the old woman with a muttered oath. 

" Get up, crone! " he cried roughly. " Get up, 
I say!" 

The aged woman turned on him a lack lustre 
eye. She lifted a heap of the feathers in front of 
her and let them drop slowly between long skinny 
hands. 

" Who are ye? " she asked in a croaking voice; 
** and what want ye with me? " 

" Where are they, hag? Where are the two who • 
took refuge here ? Get up and show us their hiding- 
place. Look spry, good mother! I am called 
Captain Fargus and am not used to be kept 
waiting." 

" Waiting! Ha! ha! Waiting! " laughed the 
old dame scornfully. " If you value your life at 
a penny, then, Captain Fargus, you'll leave this 
house on the instant, for in these feathers is death, 
loathsome death." And again she stirred up the 
pile until the air was thick with fljring bits of 
down. 

On hearing this Fargus changed colour and 
backed away several paces. Bob Darrell did the 
same. They remembered what they had seen on 
the door of the first house and the thought troubled 
them. 
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" Faugh! " cried the Captain presently. " 'Tis 
nothing but a cursed silly trick! " He again 
stepped forward, his hand laid threateningly on 
his sword. 

*' Enough of this fooUng, woman! " he scowled. 
** Where are they, I say? Speak quickly, or by 
heaven — " 

** Fooling! Fooling, indeed! " broke in the 
wretched old creature. " Man, had ye seen what 
I've seen, ye would na talk of fooUng. Three as 
fine lads as ever walked lay in these feathers and 
died one after the other with the pestilence. And 
yet ye talk of fooUng, when the dreadful sickness 
has left na living soul in the village except old 
Nancy — Ay, ye may threaten, Captain Fargus, 
as ye call yerself," she went on wildly; ** but it's 
little care I for your threats; there is that here 
that is your master and mine. The pestilence is 
on me, as it will be on you before the sim sets. If 
you would not die, man, go — go before it is too 
late." And once more she set herself to stirring 
up the feathers and crooning her weird tmearthly 
song, with such eerie, ghostly effect that Fargus 
and his companion hesitated no longer, but pale 
and shaking backed out through the broken door 
into the road. Smallpox was an enemy they had 
no desire to encoimter, and the tmcanniness of the 
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old crone's appearance and manner, together with 
what they already knew, convinced them that 
the danger was real. 

" Devil take the hag! *' cried Fargtis when they 
were out again in the air; " she has given me the 
shivers — But that cursed sprig and the girl are 

in there somewhere, and by I'll have them 

out." 

Bob Darrell, still pale with fright, was anx- 
iously flicking from his clothes the clinging bits 
of down from the infected pile which had settled 
upon him. He was at the same time hacking and 
coughing to free his throat and lungs from the 
pestiferous particles. 

Hanged if I like it, Captain," he whined. 

Let's get away from the place." 

Fargus blustered and swore, declaring that after 
all his trouble, sink him, to use his mildest ex- 
pression, if he would be cheated out of his revenge; 
no, not if he had to bum the rotten old shanty to 
the ground in order to get it. This idea indeed he 
sought to put into action, but fortunately for 
Hargrave and the others inside, neither he nor 
Darrell had with them flint and steel or any other 
means of carrying out so villainous a scheme. 

Then another plan came to him. He sent his 
companion to the rear of the house in search of a 
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ladder, while he kept guard at the front. In a few 
minutes Darrell returned; his search had been 
successful. 

"Good!" cried the Captain with elation. 
" We'll get at 'em through the top. They are 
hiding in the garret; they must be. Plant the 
ladder there, Bob." And when it rested against 
the eaves: " Now up you go and make a hole in 
the roof." 

The other hesitated. He had no relish for the 
job. 

** There's no danger, you fool! " cried the Cap- 
tain with an ugly look. ** Up you go, I say! " 

Darrell had reason to fear the Captain. The 
latter knew some ugly secrets about him, so the 
trembling rascal swallowed his fears, mounted the 
ladder and began to tear off the thatch. 

Hargrave and Clementina in their hiding-place 
beneath heard him plainly, and also heard the 
Captain shouting out directions from the road be- 
low. What was to be done? Hargrave could 
either wait until the fellow had made a hole in the 
roof and then nm him through with his sword ; or 
while the two were thus separated he could rush 
out and engage with Fargus man to man. After 
a few moments' thought he decided upon the latter 
cotirse. 
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Quietly removing the barricade from the trap- 
or, he lifted it and bade Clementina descend, 
lich she did. Then he stepped on the ladder to 
[low, when he drew back and picked up the 
oken pistol, having an idea that useless as it was 
might prove of service to them. He then fol- 
wred Clementina below. 

The broken door was wide open, but where 
trgtis stood giving directions to Darrell on the 
3f , he was unable to see them. Hargrave drew 
s sword and made ready to rush out. He handed 
smentina the broken pistol. 
" Take this," he told her. " When we get out- 
3 run to the foot of the ladder, and aim it at 
fellow on the roof. If he attempts to descend, 
aten him that you will shoot." 
But it's — there's nothing in it," said Clemen- 
taking the weapon. 

o much the better; there's less danger of 
y a man's death on your hands." 
lybe I could upset the ladder," she sug- 

*,ar not ; the fellow will be clinging to it — 
\ pistol will keep him off, if I'm not mis- 
It's worth trying anyway." 
you? " she said anxiously, seeing the 
•ord in his hand. " Oh, be careful — " 
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" Do not fear," he said to her reassuringly. " I 
have the sc»ttndrel*s measure as a swordsman — 
If you can but keep off the other — " 

** I will! " she answered determinedly, ** if I 
have to use the pistol as a club." 

He patted her on the arm, admiring her courage. 

" Come then," he said, and together they 
rushed out and were upon Fargus before he had 
a notion of what was happening. 

Clementina ran swiftly to the foot of the ladder. 
A shout from the Captain caused Darrell to stop 
in his employ on the roof, and looking down he 
saw what was to do. He started to descend ; but 
next instant beheld Clementina's pistol aimed 
straight up at him, and he stopped short. 

** If you come another step I will fire," she called 
up at him in a firm voice. ** I give you warning.'* 

Darrell realized that the girl below had decidedly 
the better of the situation, and he wisely made no 
attempt to move. He did not have a high opinion 
of a woman's aiming ability, but for him to descend 
round by round would certainly give the girl the 
best of opportunities to bullet him, and she 
seemed cool enough to take advantage of it. He 
meditated a leap to the grotmd, but this would 
only add to his danger that of getting a broken 
leg or neck; so he decided to remain where he was. 
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Meanwhile Hargrave had rushed upon the Cap- 
tain, who was so taken by surprise at this unex- 
pected development that he barely had time to 
whip out his sword. Recovering from the first 
onslaught, he flew at Hargrave with a snarl of 
rage. His assault was furious; nothing could 
have resisted it. Hargrave sprang to one side and 
avoided a venomous thrust. Then before his 
opponent couH fully recover he was upon him, 
but succeeded only in pricking him in the arm. 
Fargus ripped out an oath and came back at him 
savagely, and for a few moments there was as hot 
a bit of sword play as was ever witnessed. Har- 
grave clenched his teeth and fought with every atom 
of his skill, strength and agility — fought as he had 
never fought before, not even on that memorable 
morning at White's, for there he had no such stake 
and no such witness. With a swiftness absolutely 
baffling to the eye their hissing weapons darted, 
the glint of them resembling nothing so much as a 
battle of angry fireflies. 

Fargus as he lunged and leaped and twisted 
yelled ever and anon to Bob Darrell, but Bob, 
as we have seen, was powerless to come to his assist- 
ance. Soon the furious pace began to tell on the 
scotmdrel, broken as he was by dissipation; his 
attack lost vim; he began to breathe heavily. 
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He further wasted his wind in fierce oaths and 
vile imprecations, while Hargrave reserved his 
for wiser purposes. 

A deft parry that had strength as well as skill 
behind it presently sent the Captain's sword 
flying out of his hand. The next instant he had 
sprung like a tiger upon Hargrave, catching him 
by the throat and trying to force him over back- 
wards. Hargrave tried to shorten his sword but 
failed. Fargus made a clutch for the weapon but 
missed it and Hargrave struck him full in the face 
with the steel guard of the hilt. Again he struck 
and the blow made a deep gash on the Captain's 
left temple and he went down in a heap. He fell 
neither backward nor forward; his legs seemed 
suddenly to become paralyzed and he collapsed 
like a marionette with a slackened string. 

Hargrave calmly wiped the hilt of his sword on 
a tuft of grass by the roadside and replaced the 
weapon in its scabbard; then having no ftirther 
anxiety about the fellow on the roof, he called 
Clementina to him. 

** He is not dead," she said anxiously. " Oh, I 
hope you have not killed him." 

** Vermin are not so easily killed," responded 

Hargrave calmly. ** But Til warrant he'll not 

bother us again for awhile." 
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Before leaving the place he stepped a^ain to the 
cottage and threw to the old woman within 
another guinea to pay for the mending of her door 
and roof. Then to Bob Darrell who had not dared 
to descend, he shouted : 

" Come down, you rascal, and look to your 
wounded companion there. And if you attempt 
to follow us, I'll shoot you down in yotu- tracks," 
and he fingered threateningly the pistol he bad 
taken from Gementina. 

But Darrell had had enough. He descended 
iiora his perch, and as the two passed down the 
road towards the village they saw him bending 
over the Captain trying to staunch his wounds 
and restore the fallen bully to conscioiisness. 

Turning an angle in the path they came after 
a few minutes' walk to the village proper, a con- 
siderable cluster of houses, which by reason of the 
intervening trees and shrubbery had not before 
been viable to the fi^tives. 

As they de^ed to get as far as possible from 
the neighbourhood of Fargus and his companion, 
they made no stop at the place, but passed quickly 
through and travelled along the country road 
until they came to the town of Alconbury. Here 
they could feel more at ease, and as it was by this 
time growing towards evening, they decided that 
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it would be best to stay there for the night. 
Accordingly they stopped at the first hotise they 
came to and requested supper and lodging, which 
were gladly granted. The meal they ate with great 
relish, their exertions having given them ravenous 
appetites. After supper Clementina retired im- 
mediately, to regain the repose that recent events 
had cheated her of. 

Hargrave before sajdng good-night to his 
hostess talked with her awhile, and learned that 
she was the widow of a clergyman. He told her 
as much of their story as he deemed was necessary 
to account for their presence there, and as it was 
desirable that he should get rid of the rich and 
attention-striking costtime he had forcibly bor- 
rowed from Mr. Brockenfield, he prevailed upon 
the lady to loan him one of her dead husband's 
suits. 

The defunct gentleman had evidently been of 
portly frame, and when Hargrave came down 
next morning in his new garb, Clementina could 
not restrain a laugh at his rather comical ap- 
pearance. At this Hargrave pretended to be hurt, 
and to pimish his companion for her rudeness, he 
compelled her to ply needle and thread until a 
good deal of the slack was gathered in and he was 
made fairly presentable. 
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After breakfast their kind hostess directed them 
to where they cotdd prooire a chaise, and in half 
an hoiir or so they had set out once more for 
Clementina's home. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MR. BROCKBNFIBLD REAPPBARS 

Plumpibld Hall, the home of the Melwoods, 
was a small old country hotise situated in a beauti- 
ful valley in Lincolnshire. It possessed ample 
grounds with well cared for lawns and neatly 
trimmed hedges, and at the back a flourishing 
garden of no small proportions. The front of the 
house was trellised, and the sweet honeysuckle 
that climbed to the eaves perfumed the air with 
a delicious fragrance. 

On opening the front door one came into a large 
reception-hall, with on one side a stairway and on 
the other a wide fireplace which only in the hottest 
weather lacked a cheerful, crackling log. At 
present the log was not missing, and seated in 
front of it dozing was Robin, the old servant of 
the family. 

The sharp clicking of the knocker presently 
roused the sleeper into half consciousness. He 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, and glanced at the door, 
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wondering whether the sound had been real or 
only fancied. His doubts were soon resolved, for 
again the knock sounded. 

"Eh! there's someone at last," he murmured 
as he rose slowly. ** And it's high time, too, after 
me waitin' up two nights like this. High time." 
He was a deliberate old person and not to be 
hurried even now that he was sure. Again he 
yawned and stretched himself. ** I wonder if it 
be Miss Clem, or t'other two, or all on 'em to- 
gether." 

A renewal of the knocking hastened his steps 
a little. 

" Ay, ay, there bean't nobody deaf! I can 
hear," he went on as he unlocked and opened the 
door then : ** So it be you Miss Clem; that's some 
comfort. Did you come alone? " 

Hargrave, who would have looked rather 
dignified in his clerical costume had it not ob- 
viously been doctored up to fit his figure, stepped 
into the room after her. 

** No, Robin," she answered with a glance 
towards her companion; "this gentleman was 
kind enough to accompany me — a gentleman I 
met on the road." 

" Oh, he were, were he? " said Robin looking 

Hargrave over. ** That were very good of him." 
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Then turning towards the window, " You came 
in a po'shay, I see." 

*• Yes, the last half of the way," replied Clemen- 
tina as she begun to remove her things. 

** I'll go and fetch in your baggage, miss." 

** I haven't any," she said. 

** No baggage, miss? " 

** No, I was parted from it on the road by a 
misadventure and delayed in getting home." 

" A misadventure! " echoed Robin, his eyes 
wide open. " Lor, miss, whoever heard o' the 
Uke! I always did say these here goings up to 
London would lead to no good — And the other 
ladies, miss? " 

" I don't know," was the reply. " They should 
be here already unless they were also delayed." 

** Well, ma'am," said the old servant; ** at any 
rate you're here safe and sound, and I daresay 
you'll be wantin' some cold fowl, hot tea and other 
things. The gentleman, saving his presence, looks 
more than a little hungry." 

** I hungry? " returned Hargrave. *** Oh, no — 
not in the least. I will go to the inn as soon as I 
have taken leave of you, Miss Melwood." 

Robin took no notice of his refusal. " I'll lay 
the cloth in the dining-room, miss," he said and 
went out by the door under the stairway. 
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For a moment the two who remained were silent. 
Hargrave had gone over to the fireplace and stood 
gazing pensively down at the logs. 

" Well," he said presently; " and so, Miss Mel- 
wood, our journey's at an end." 

Whatever other feelings were in Clementina's 
mind, there was certainly one of relief that she 
was at last free from the tangle of duplicities in 
which they had become involved. 

" I do not like masquerading," she ob- 
served; ** and I am glad enough that it is all 
over." 

He took her words as a reproach. " But really 
there was no intentional masquerading since we 
gave the great man's coach the slip," he protested. 
" I had to wear what clothes I could obtain. 
'Twas not my fault that the good woman who put 
us up for the night chanced to be a clergyman's 
widow." 

** No, poor woman ; but to deceive her and work 
upon her sympathies." 

'* Why," he said, *' there was no deceit. I 
merely told her we were escaping from the designs 
of a powerful wicked man ; that I was in danger 
of being traced by the clothes I wore. 'Twas all 
true as far as it went." 

'' As far as it went, yes; but had she known 
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whom she was assisting — what you were — your 
profession." 

Her words brought back to Hargrave the sudden 
remembrance of what he was in her eyes. He was 
continually forgetting his r61e and having it 
brought back to his attention by some casual 
remark of his companion. Now that they were 
about to part, he wanted more than ever to tell 
her that he was not a highwayman ; to tell her who 
he really was, but the week he had promised to 
remain silent was not yet even half expired. Now 
that he thought of it, Railton had stopped him 
when he gave his word of honour on this point, 
declaring that it would be better to give his word 
of honour as to what he had done, not what he 
would do; so strictly speaking he was not botmd 
in this way — yet to reveal himself he felt would 
be weak and tmsportsmanlike, and so he was 
loath to do it. He could, however, promise to 
reform; there was no hindrance to that. 

'* Hm! my profession," he answered her. 
" What if I promised never to stop another coach 
upon the highway? " *^ 

The false part he was playing must have lent 
his expression some insincerity. 

*' Pray, sir, do not jest upon so serious a mat- 
ter." 
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" Nay," he assured her, " but I do not jest. 
What if I became as honest as you could possibly 
wish?" 

She was half convinced of his earnestness. * ' Why, 
I should rejoice of course," was her reply. " Who 
would not? But even if you are not jesting with 
me, are you not deceiving yourself? Are men so 
suddenly and easily converted from such ways 
of life; men so desperate as to conunit such 
crimes? I would fain believe so, but — " 

" Then do beUeve so, if only for the moment," 
he put in appealingly. " Believe so and tell me 
if you were sure of it in my case, would it then be 
possible for you to — to be concerned for my wel- 
fare — in the way the girl at the inn meant? " 

Clementina flushed painfully under the ardour 
of his gaze. She scarcely knew what to say or how 
to act. She liked him, had found him a brave and 
courteotis gentleman, yet she could not dissociate 
the man from his occupation, an occupation which 
made him impossible for her, even though he re- 
formed from it. Hargrave stood watching her, 
eagerly awaiting her reply. 

** Sir," she stammered, considerably agitated. 
*' You — I — Thepe can be no assuming. How 
do I know what, if I were sure — Nay, you mustn't 
subject me to this," she went on getting control 
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of herself. " If you will reform, heaven be 
thanked ; but it must be for your own sake — you 
must put me out of the case." 

Whatever he might have said in reply was inter- 
rupted by the sound of hoof beats outside, as some 
one drew up at the house. Clementina, rather 
welcoming the interruption, hastened to the door 
and opened it to see who was arriving. A moment 
later the newcomer was addressing her. It was 
Harry Archley. 

** Pardon me, ma'am," he said with a polite 
bow. ** Has a gentleman — I mean I'm in search 
of — " He looked in and recognized Hargrave. 
** Oh, there you are! I've been seeking you." 

Clementina's fears returned; here, she doubted 
not, was an officer of justice. 

" Oh, heaven! Come to arrest you," she cried, 
turning pale. 

Hargrave noted her solicitude with a thrill. 
She did care then, a little. 

** Not so," he assured her. " Calm your- 
self. It's a friend — What does this mean, 
Harry? " 

*' It means that I foimd out — " Archley 
stopped and glanced at Clementina. " May I 
speak before this lady, Will? " 

** Nay," she returned, thinking the newcomer 
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might be an accomplice. ** It will be best that I 
hear none of your confidences." 

** Then if I leave you a moment you will permit 
me to see you again? " said Hargrave. 

** Let him speak to you here," she responded, 
moving towards the door. ** 'Twill be over sooner. 
I will see that you are not interrupted." 

Hargrave bowed his thanks and she disappeared. 

" What in the world brings you here, Harry? " 

** What in the world but yourself, Will," and 
Archley proceeded to relate his adventures from 
the time they had parted. ** Yesterday after pro- 
curing your portmanteau," he added, ** I rode 
back to the Cat and Fiddle to see what had become 
of you. What did I learn there but that you had 
been taken prisoner — had robbed the famous 
Mr. Brockenfield, tried to poison him in a bed- 
room, and nm away in his coach with a mad 
young lady." 

'* Did he tell you all that himself? " 

" Not he," said Archley; *' he had left before 
I got there — Well, I told them they lied — told 
them 'twas all a wager ; who you were and who I 
was ; and frightened them out of their wits. Yes, 
sir, you mightn't believe it of me, but I did — 
Deuce take it ! — And I made them give up your 
pistols apd things. Then I started off to outride 
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Brockenfield and catch you first. I passed him 
on the road — We're slightly acquainted, but I 
didn't stop for compliments. So, hang it, Will, 
there you are! " 

But how did you know where to find me? " 
Why, it seems Brockenfield at first thought 
he must needs stay alL day at the inn," Archley 
explained; ** he was for having a hue and cry 
raised and said you'd probably come first to Plum- 
field. He presently changed his mind and came 
away himself in quest of his coach. Luckily the 
people hadn't forgotten the name; so twas this 
place or nowhere, and here I am. Now it's time 
all this nonsense was put an end to, Will — it is, 
by Jove! " 

*' Well, I'm not sure but you're right, Harry," 
said his friend. " I can't be angry for your inter- 
ference anjrway — But listen. Go to the inn in 
the village and secure two rooms and wait for me 
there. You say you brought my portmanteau? " 

*' Yes, I have it with me on the horse." 

"Then do as I say. Take it to the inn and wait. 
Trust me there will be no more nonsense." 

'* Very well, as you give me your word for it. 
But remember, Will, that Brockenfield is not far 
behind me. I passed him on the road — he had 
come up with his coach; it was returning for him, 
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I suppose. So don't risk too much — he's a great 
person, you know — power in high places and all 
that, deuce take it! " 

** Have no fear; 'tis but a step to the inn," 
responded Hargrave. He accompanied his friend 
to the door and saw him off ; then returned to the 
fireplace and stood once more gazing down into 
the embers. ** Can she part with me so easily? " 
he mused wonderingly. ** Can she? — I am 
loath to believe it — even thinking me what she 
does." 

Clementina came into the room so quickly he 
did not hear her. 

" Your friend has gone, has he not? " she said. 
'* I heard the door close." 

Hargrave started. He was not sure that he had 
not been thinking aloud. " Gone, madam; yes," 
he said. " And alas, I too must go soon. 'Tis 
getting late." 

In the brief space of time she had had to herself 
Clementina seemed to have weighed the pros and 
cons of the situation, and come to a conclusion 
upon it. She said calmly — 

" Then I must bid you farewell '* — she held 
out her hand to him — " and wish you may really 
change your way of life — and not forget to assure 
you of my deep gratitude." 
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" Nay," he said pressing her hand warmly; 
" speak not of gratitude, I beg of you. Tis I am 
the gainer by our meeting. I would not have 
your gratitude. Yet there is something I would 
have," he went on, putting a world of meaning 
into his glance ; " something more than gratitude 
— something indeed which I do not deserve, and 
have no right to." 

Poor Clementina was deeply embarrassed. His 
words, his tone, his look were all unmistakable 
in their import; but she felt that she should not 
encourage him, she must not. 

" You say you want something you have no 
right to," she responded — " there you are the 
highwayman again." 

" No," he answered quickly; " for I would have 
it freely given, and would pay for it with the de- 
votion of my life." 

'* Your life? " she retorted. " How can you 

engage your life, sir, when it is already forfeit to 

the law? Who knows how soon they n:iay find you 

out and demand it. Oh, to think of it I To think 

that if anyone — if anyone by chance should 

associate — should still be interested in your 

welfare, there would always be that risk, that 

shadow of your dreadful past life — Oh, I hope 

you will reform^ sir — not for anybody's sake, 
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but from hatred of that wicked life you have 
chosen — Yet that is not enough. Leave the 
country I beg of you — Go to the Colonies where 
you will not be in danger from your past crimes; 
where you will not be at the mercy of a 
judge." 

'* Faith,*' said Hargrave, still retaining her hand ; 
" you are nearly as hard upon me as a judge could 
be. He might sentence me to death after trial; 
but you would sentence me to transportation 
without trial." 

** 'Tis no jest with me, sir," she told him. " I 
really — from my heart I would have you save 
yourself." 

Hargrave pressed the hand he held still more 
ardently and sought to draw her closer to him. 
Her eyes fell. 

** Ah, say that again, and in the same tone," he 
pleaded, his voice tense with feeling. 

Just at this moment Robin entered, passing 
through to the dining-room with a tray of dishes. 
Hargrave could have slaughtered him. 

'* Still a-leave-taking," murmured the old fellow, 
glancing at the pair. ** Must be making a farewell 
sermon of it. Parsons do be long-winded." 

If Hargrave chafed at this interruption, there 
was in store for him one very much worse, for 
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Robin had not quite disappeared when there was 
a sound of horses and wheels outside. 

Another conveyance," cried Clementina. 

Wait, Robin — see who it is." 

The old servant laid down the things he was 
carrying and was approaching the door when a 
thunderous knock sounded. 

" Lor! lor! " he grumbled; " do they want to 
wake the dead? " 

The new arrivals proved to be no other than 
Aunt Melwood and Henrietta. The latter came 
in in her usual ungracious temper. 

" Eh, Robin," she complained, ** 'tis a wonder 
you didn't keep us waiting in the cold. Fetch 
our trunks in quickly. And have something to 
eat as soon as I get my things off, and plenty of 
hot tea. Where's Marjorie? I want hot water in 
my room immediately. And what's that post- 
chaise doing, blocking up the drive? " 

** One thing at a time, if you please, ma'am," 
venttired Robin. *' Marjorie's gone to bed and I 
don't know nothing about no post-chaise whatso- 
ever, ma'am." Saying which he bustled off to 
attend to the trunks. 

" 'Tis the post-chaise I came in, Henrietta," 
said her cousin quietly. '' I arrived but a little 
while ago.'* 
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" Ah/* mtised Hargrave; "so this is Henri- 
etta." It was hardly an auspicious introduc- 
tion. 

" Arrived but a little while ago? " cried that 
young woman questioningly. " Why, how ridicu- 
lous! Do you hear, aunt? After all our trouble, 
getting her off a day ahead. I suppose nothing is 
prepared — nothing." 

" Yes, Clem,'* said Mistress Melwood puzzled, 
** what does it mean? " 

** And Where's Mr. Brockenfield and his coach? " 
pursued Henrietta impatiently. 

*' I was separated from him on the journey and 
delayed overnight," Clementina explained. " It's 
quite a long story — But for this gentleman who 
came to my assistance, I might have fared much 
worse." 

Hargrave bowed to the two ladies, who scruti- 
nized him closely from head to foot, Henrietta 
with but lightly veiled contempt. 

'* This — gentleman, did you say? " responded 
the latter most offensively. ** Oh, indeed! " To 
herself she added : ** Upon my word, what a scrub 
the girl has picked up with! " 

" We are very much obliged to the gentleman, 
I'm sure," said Aunt Melwood with more courtesy. 
" A clergyn[ian, I see." 
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" I wear the garb of one, madam/* was the re- 
sponse. 

Robin entering the hall at this moment with a 
tnmk on his back, evidently as much as the old 
servant could manage, Hargrave hurried to his 
assistance. 

** I will help you bring in the others," he said 
generously. " They are too much for you alone — 
Excuse me, ladies." 

** Gentleman! " sneered Henrietta, as he disap- 
peared with Robin — ** and offers to carry in 
Itiggage." 

Clementina was up in arms in an instant. 

** He offers to help an old man who trembles 
under a heavy weight," she flimg back warmly. 

Her cousin's Up curled with scorn. 

*' Poor Clem," she said, nastily; ** much you 
know what a real gentleman is! How you fell in 
with this young person I cannot say ; but anyone 
can see he's a low fellow — some footman's son 
whose friends have got him made a parson." 

Hargrave re-entering with the servant, each 
carrying an end of a tnmk, prevented his cham- 
pion from making further reply. 

** Than], you very gratefully, sir," said old 
Robin to his kind helper. 

** Yes, we're extremely obliged," said Henrietta 
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with cx)ld formality. " Now, Robin, have supper 
laid at once and hot water in my room. Why in 
the world did Marjorie go to bed when we were 
expected home? " 

'* 'Cause it was her bedtime, ma'am." 

" But you could have told her to stay up. 
You were in authority here." 

" Authority over cook Marjorie, ma'am? " an- 
swered Robin. " Not me. I had some authority 
over her once ; but you would have me marry her 
to keep her from going away ; and now that we're 
man and wife, 'tis her has the authority, more 
like — I'll fetch the hot water; and supper's 
laid already with the teapot on the hob." 

** Then I'll go to my room first and get these 
tight shoes off. Come, aunt, you can help — 
Clem is so awkward with the buckles." Where- 
upon the haughty yoimg woman led the way 
upstairs, not deigning to notice Hargrave further. 
Aunt Melwood paused only to respond to his bow 
with a slight curtsey and then followed her 
niece. 

" So that is Miss Henrietta Melwood," was 
Hargrave' s remark after they had disappeared. 

** She has had a long and trying journey," was 
the charitable reply. " She will look handsomer 
after a night's sleep.'* 
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" Oh, she looks handsome enough/' he said. 
" I was thinking of other quaKties." 

'' I fancied that men in judging a woman at 
first sight considered her looks." 

•* So they do," he agreed, " until other things 
obtrude upon their attention, then they consider 
those. But I make no doubt Miss Henrietta 
would care very little for my opinion, from the 
manner in which she regarded me. My humble 
attire has not been a recommendation." 

•* Nay, if she knew what you really are — " 

*' Why, if she knew that I might chance upon 
Lord Eastcourt and tell him I had seen her — " 

** But surely that cannot happen." 

" Why not, if his lordship should be in London? " 

** But, 'tis incredible that Lord Eastcourt 
should admit a highwayman into his confidence." 

** Well, yes," he admitted with inward amuse- 
ment; ** but when I knew him abroad, I had not 
yet taken to the road. So I might safely enough 
approach him in London." 

" But how can you safely go to London at all? " 
she queried. ** Mr. Brockenfield, be certain, will 
not forget your face. And doubtless you have 
other victims." 

'* As you know, I live in a retired manner/' he 
told her. 
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•' Ah, yes; poor Mrs. Fenwick! " said the girl. 
** If she knew whom she was harbouring in her 
house — But Mr. Brockenfield visits at your 
lodgings; you are no longer safe there." Her 
apprehension again became evident in her manner. 
** Oh, sir, why will you not do as I beg? — Leave 
the country and begin a new life where you are in 
no danger from the old. Oh, promise me that you 
will go — promise me." 

Hargrave gazed again into her eyes and was not 
dissatisfied with what he saw there. 

" Ah, surely now," he said to her in a low tender 
tone — " surely now it is as the girl at the inn 
guessed." 

''WeU — ifitis?" 

** And yet you can send me into exile." 

** The more so on that accoimt," she mur- 
mured, her eyes drooping. Then with determina- 
tion : " One thing is certain, sir. I must never see 
you again — never! You must go now — leave 
this house, I mean ; whatever you do for your own 
sake afterwards. Good-bye." 

She held out her hand kindly to him and he took 
it, making a further movement as if to embrace 
her. But she checked him. 

** Nay! Good-bye! " she repeated. 

They were so absorbed in their leave-taking that 
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they did not hear Miss Henrietta as she stepped 
from her room at the head of the stairs. Hargrave, 
unconsdous of the witness, bent over the pretty 
hand he was holding to press his lips upon it. For 
the present he woiild urge her no further. 

** Good-bye! Good-bye! " he said in a voice full 
of emotion ; " but this is not the end, believe me." 

" It must be, I assure you." 

He went out hastily as though not trusting him- 
self to say more, and poor Clementina, qtiite over- 
come, dropped into a seat and wiped away her 
tears. 

" Well, upon my soul! " exclaimed Henrietta 
coming down the stairs. Mistress Melwood follow- 
ing. ** Did you see that, aunt? " 

"No, child; what was it?" 

" What was it? You may well say, what was it? 
Ask Clementina what it was. For my part all I 
could see was tears and looks — tender and sorrow- 
f til partings — Clementina and — and that strange 
fellow — Well, I cotildn't believe my eyes." 

Clementina rose to her feet flushed and angry. 

** Couldn't you indeed? Then why did you use 
them? There was no necessity for eavesdrop- 
ping." 

** Eavesdropping? " answered her cousin. "Sure 

I think 'twas time that somebody used their 
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eyes. Such goings on ! Why, aunt, they parted 
for all the world as if they were a pair of lovers. 
That beggarly fellow she took up with on the 
road." 

** Oh, gracious me, Henrietta; you must be mis- 
taken," cried Aunt Melwood shocked at the dis- 
closure. " Clem, she is mistaken, isn't she? " 

" She is mistaken when she calls him a beggarly 
fellow," returned the girl hotly. " As to how we 
parted, that is no affair of hers, and I'll account to 
nobody." 

Dear goodness, how extraordinary! " 
Extraordinary, aunt? " pursued Henrietta. 
** Sheer madness, I call it! To strike up an ac- 
quaintance with such a person ; to leave the pro- 
tection of Mr. Brockenfield — And how do you 
explain that, miss? " 

" I explain nothing," was the defiant reply; 
" except that Mr. Brockenfield is a villain." 

''What! What!" cried Aunt Melwood in 
astonishment; ** that magnificent gentleman with 
such a coach and six? Why, the child has lost 
her wits." 

" I'll vow she has! " added the other. ** Mr. 
Brockenfield a villain! — And that scrub she 
brought here and wept to part with — some 
designing knave» I'll warrant, who sees a chanoe 
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to many her and thus become related to the 
nobility — No doubt you told him of my ex- 
pectations, minx." 

" Yes, I told him of your expectations." 

** I knew it! And how was he impressed? " 

Clementina, now thoroughly angry, could no* 
refrain from a slap back at her tormentor. It 
would indeed have reqtdred more than the ordi- 
nary htmaan virtues to have done so. 

" Candidly," she said with galling coolness; 
" after he had seen and heard you, he didn't 
appear to envy Lord Eastcourt." 

Henrietta stood for a moment in speechless 
amazement. 

*' Oh! " she almost screamed. " Oh! this from 
you, you shameless minx! Aunt, did you hear? 
Oh, I shall faint — Mad? — Yes, stark, raving 
mad ! She ought to be under control, put away, 
locked up! Such — such insolence to a future 
peeress! " 

For the third time there was the sotmd of a 
vehicle arriving. There was a knock at the door, 
but this did not stop the tongue of the wrathful 
Henrietta. Her vanity had been wounded; her 
dignity had suffered unforgivable insult. 

" Let them in! " she raged pacing up and down 
the room. " Let there be witnesses! Let the 
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whole world hearl The hussy is mad — stark, 
raving mad! — Oh! " 

Aunt Melwood stood shocked and helpless. She 
looked first at one niece and then at the other; 
but before she could find speech, Robin had 
opened the door and admitted — Mr. Brockenfield. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CONFESSION AND REWARD 

When Brockenfidd's lackeys had given up the 
chase of Hargrave and Clementina in their flight 
through the wood, they hurried back to the inn 
and lost no time in mounting the coach and speed- 
ing back to find their master. They had traversed 
nearly two-thirds of the distance when they met 
him coming in search of them, and received a 
tongue-lashing from the great man for their lack 
of vigilance. The beau never travelled without a 
supply of extra clothing, and he soon divested him- 
self of Hargrave's garments and donned a suit 
more in keeping with his grand air and his reputa- 
tion ; so that as we see him now at Pltmifield Hall, 
he is in external appearance as well calculated to 
impress the glitter-worshipping Aunt Melwood 
as before. 

*' Ladies, your servant," he said with his pro- 
fotmdest bow. 

Mistress Melwood, quickly recovering from her 
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confusion at the recent ** scene," stood making 
a series of little curtseys. 

*' Oh, sir," she replied in her most deferential 
manner, **this distinction — the honour of this 
visit — " 

** Ah, madam," put in the courtly hypocrite; 
" to find not only my charge in safety, but yourself 
and the other niece too, completes my happi- 
ness." 

His reference to herself as the ** other niece," 
a mere secondary person, did not act soothingly 
upon Henrietta's ugly temper. 

** Sir," she said with no honeyed expression in 
her tones, ** what has befallen your charge upon 
her journey, I know not; but her conduct here 
has been most extraordinary — most extraordi- 
nary and alarming." 

Brockenfield took his cue immediately. Though 
he didn't know what had caused all this fluster, 
it was evident to him that Miss Clementina was 
suffering marked disfavour. He would try the 
same dodge as he had tried at the inn. 

** You renew my worst fears," he said very 
soberly. '* Doubtless you speak of certain strange 
delusions." 

** Delusions? " echoed the other. " You may 

well call them so. She imagines a wretched fellow 
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she brought here from her journey, to be a person 
that can be looked at." 

Brockenfield glanced quickly round. ** Brought 
here? " 

Oh, we got rid of him at last." 
A yotmg man in a laced coat and hat, and a 
full wig? " he asked with some eagerness. 

" No ; a threadbare parson — the scrub may be 
young for aught I know," said the other contemp- 
tuously. 

Clementina stood by silent. The beau gave her 
a searching look. 

** I'll warrant 'tis the same, nevertheless," he 
rettimed confidently. ** Masquerading is quite 
in his character — Oh, unfortunate yotmg lady ! " 

His tone and manner filled the girl's atmt with 
alarm. She began to fancy all sorts of things. 

" Oh, heaven, sir, what do you mean? Who is 
the fellow? " she cried anxiously. 

" Madam," said Brockenfield impressively, " I 
know not what account of our journey this poor 
child has given you. But my coach was stopped 
by a highwayman, who, after robbing me, was 
enabled to carry her off by my horses nmning 
away. He took her to a remote inn, where he was 
recognized and locked up as a notorious robber on 
whom there is a prize, dead or alive." 
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Atint Melwood was too shocked to speak. 

" Oh, horror! *' cried Henrietta. 

" Tis not true! " Clementina protested. " Tis 
not true! He is not the — " 

** Silence, xnissl " scowled her cousin. 

" When, after searching all night, I found her 
the next morning," proceeded the beau; " she 
was so under the man's influence that she was 
aiding his escape by hiding him in her room." 

'' Oh, shocking! Scandalous! " was the other's 
comment. 

" But that was not all, madam. She was under 
the delusion that I designed harm against her. 
It's most unaccountable. I leave you, madam, 
to judge whether in her proper senses so amiable 
a young lady could be capable of such singular 
fancies and misdoings." 

** Oh, never, never! " cried Mistress Melwood at 
last finding her tongue. " Oh, my poor Clemen- 
tina, what has happened to you? " 

** The robber would have murdered me," Mr. 

Brockenfield went on; "but succeeded only in 

rendering me senseless for a time. During that 

period, by a trick upon my servants, he fled in my 

own coach, accompanied by your misguided niece. 

I learned no more of them until I arrived here." 

'' Oh, my poor Clem! " repeated her aunt, gazing 
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at her wayward niece with wonder and commiserar 
tion. 

** You may well say * poor Clem,* " put in 
Henrietta sneeringly. ** To bring a highwajrman 
into the house — a nasty thief — a gallows-bird ! 
Why, now that he knows the place, he may come 
and murder us all in our sleep. He will surely 
rob us — he couldn't even keep his hands off the 
tnmks while he was here." Her silly, illogical, 
self-centred mind took hold of this thought and 
turned it into a real danger. 

** Oh, heaven! ** she went on excitedly; " he 
will rob us of everything — all the new clothes I 
brought from London — before I've had time to 
put them on. He's bound to come back here, he 
told her so — said this wasn't the end. She little 
knew what he meant ; the fool thought he was in 
love with her." 

Brockenfield had not even hoped for anything 
like the luck that was attending him. He had 
come there mainly to apologize, to explain, to set 
things right. He did not want damaging reports 
spread about concerning his conduct in the coach. 
He was prepared to find his task difficult; but 
instead he found not only a disbelief in his victim's 
story, but a feeling against the girl which encour- 
aged him to renew his attempt. Being a man, of 
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wit, he rarely failed to seize an advantage offered 
him. He seized this one. 

" Well," he responded, pretending to see reason 
in Henrietta's fears ; ** and that might be very true 
indeed." Then turning to the aunt who stood 
perplexed and perturbed: ** You see, madam, 
the danger to herself and to you all, of her re- 
maining where such a person may have access to 
her. She ought really to remove for a while to 
some place unknown to him, and where she may 
be cared for with regard to the unfortunate con- 
dition of her mind." 

Clementina was quick to read his purpose and 
stood amazed at the audacity of the man. She 
wotdd keep silent no longer. 

"It's preposterous! It's an outrage!" she 
exclaimed, her eyes flashing with indignation. 
But Brockenfield's words outweighed hers. Her 
aunt took not the slightest notice of her. 

** But where, sir," Mistress Melwood asked, 
" is such a place at the command of poor gentle- 
folk Uke us? " 

** Why, madam, if you will allow me," said the 
other with inward tritunph, ** there is an estate 
of nmie in Derbyshire, solitary and salubrious, 
with quiet gardens and high walls, in which she 
might be received at once and find every comfort. 
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•Tis entirely at your service — nay, the favour 
will be to me, since her being in my coach was the 
original cause of her present unhappy condition." 

The proposition fell upon Henrietta's ears with 
the keenest welcome. She had long looked upon 
her cousin with secret jealousy ; too many people 
admired her ; she would be glad to get Clementina 
out of the way, and now after the girl's insolence 
to her especially so. 

" 'Tis a most generous and timely offer, sir," she 
answered the beau; " and we thankfully accept 
it." 

** I'll not go to any such place, I assure you," 
said Clementina with determination. 

** My poor child," returned the hypocrite, " 'tis 
to your own ultimate good that we must look." 
He turned to her aunt : " Her opposition is to be 
expected, madam; but the request of you, her 
relations, and the medical evidence I shaU 
promptly obtain, will enable all to be done." 

Clementina began to see that there was no limit 
to this man's baseness or resource. She must try 
again to put an immediate stop to any such 
idea. 

" Nothing of the kind! It's outrageous! " she 
cried. ** You will not consent to this, aunt? — 
How dare you plot against my liberty, sir? I 
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know your purpose! Who would believe such 
villainy could exist? " 

** Hush, child! " cried her aunt sternly. " Vil- 
lainy? — the great and good Mr. Brockenfield? '* 

" You see, madam," said Clementina's perse- 
cutor coolly, " what wild fancies — what violence 
— Ah! it's most deplorable! — By good forttme, 
madam, the yotmg lady's baggage is still on my 
coach. I was bound for Grantham, but can as 
easily take the road to Derbyshire. Such journeys 
are better made at night — where violence may 
have to be restrained, I mean.** 

" And the sooner the better, by all means," 
said Henrietta. ** Give your consent, aunt, before 
you have time to waver. We can't have visits 
from highwaymen here, and violent outbreaks." 

** Why, to be sure, if you think so," weakly 
responded Mistress Melwood. '* You must go, 
Clem; it's for your own good." 

The tmconscionable Brockenfield was succeed- 
ing beyond his highest anticipations; these 
women were as wax in his hands. The old repro- 
bate chuckled within; he would have his way 
vrith the girl after all. 

** Then, ladies," he said to Henrietta and the 
aunt, " perhaps you two had better retire to 
another room while I call my servants." 
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Clementina was for a moment stricken with 
dismay. She paled as she saw her aunt and 
cousin ttim to leave the room at his request, 
abandoning her to the mercy of this scoundrel 
and his lackeys. She knew that pleas were useless ; 
she saw that flight was impossible. She lacked 
not courage, but courage to prevail must have 
strength behind it, and what could she do against 
the three ruffians who would presently seize her 
and carry her off. How she wished for the sword 
and the might of a man — how she prayed that 
her erstwhile protector might reappear to save her. 

He did. It was no miracle, no answer direct 
from a pitying Providence — Hargrave had simply 
learned of Brockenfield's arrival and felt with very 
good reason that the girl he loved required the aid 
of his wit or the strength of his good right arm. 
Her heartless cousin and bamboozled aimt had 
not yet time to disappear from the room, when 
his knock was heard. 

** Who in the world is it at this hour? " frowned 
Mistress Melwood, stopping in her exit. " How 
embarrassing! " 

Her question was soon answered, for next 
moment the old servant startled them all by 
annotmcing no less a person than Lord Eastcourt. 

" Lord EastcotirtI " exclaimed Henrietta in a 
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fluster. Her first thought was that she was 
scarcely in her most presentable condition. " Dear 
me! " she grumbled tmder her breath; " that 
impertinent htissy has upset me so. What shall 
I say? " Then with the second thought that 
after all, she looked rather well in a passion — fine 
colour — flashing eyes — woman of spirit and all 
that — she said to Robin: " Admit his lordship 
at once." 

Hargrave had changed his costume and now 
appeared in a garb more suitable to his rank, yet 
by no means so elegant as the beau's. Stepping 
up to Mistress Melwood, he said with a polite bow: 

" Madam, I fear I trespass on your civility, 
coming at such an hour; but seeing a light in 
your house, I could not overcome the impulse to 
present myself as your servant without delay." 

Henrietta, now all fawning deference, stepped 
in front of her aimt. 

" Lord Eastcourt is welcome to our house at any 
time," she said with a profound curtsey; " and 
I'm sure we are vastly honoured at his punctu- 
ality." 

'* I thank Miss Henrietta Melwood for her 
welcome," he responded with his most frigid 
manner, and immediately crossed over to her 
cousin, whose pallor had given place to a pretty 
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flush from her surprise and relief. " And this of 
cotirse is Miss Clementina? " 

" You? " she could only murmur. " You — 
again? '* 

Mr. Brockenfield, who was not a little angry at 
this interruption just as he was at the point of 
success, did not let anything escape him. 

" What's this? *' he said going up to the new- 
comer and staring rudely into his face. " Ah, 'tis 
the same, the very samel False feathers again. 
Ladies, you are deceived. This is the identical 
highwayman of whom I told you.". 

" Highwayman! ** exclaimed Mistress Melwood 
in alarm. " Good heaven! '* 

Brockenfield turned to Henrietta. 

" Look, madam," he said. *' Look closely; 
is not this the fellow you saw in parson's 
clothes?" 

She gave the young man a keen scrutiny. 

" It is, sir, upon my soul," she replied with a 
puzzled expression. " But what — how — Oh, 
I see now — a vile impostor. Aimt, you might 
have known that Lord Eastcourt would not have 
come in person at this hour. This man," she cried 
with renewed alarm, " this man is a gallows-bird, 
a robber! " 

" Fear nothing, ntiadam, " said Brockenfield. 
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** I'll have the rascal seized by my men instantly/' 
and he took a step towards the door. 

" One moment, sir," said Hargrave stopping 
him. " "Ks true I am he that held up your coach 
and took your purse. Tis true also that I was 
here a while ago in the garb of a poor clergyman. 
But nevertheless I am Lord Eastcourt." 

" Preposterotis ! '* cried the other. " Peers of 
the realm don't rob coaches — or try to murder — 
or masquerade in other men's clothes." 

" I declare to you, sir, and to you, ladies, I am 
Lord Eastcourt," repeated Hargrave with im- 
pressive earnestness. 

Clementina started. Could it be possible? She 
had at first fancied that it was another trick of 
his — his resources of escape for himself and her 
seemed boundless. But now — Could he be 
speaking the truth? — Oh, she was all mixed up, 
bewildered. 

" All that has happened may appear strange 
enough," she heard him go on; '* but it shall be 
explained — tmless this gentleman prefers that 
some parts remain without explanation," he added 
with a significant look at Brockenfield. 

The beau was not convinced ; he did not want 
to be. He laughed derisively. 

" Ladies," he said, '' here is a very specious 
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fellow, with impudence enough to pass for any- 
body, and readiness enough to carry it ofiE. That 
he robbed me on the highway is beyond dispute ; 
he has even been recognized as a notorious high- 
wayman, Jem Grousby." 

" I robbed you on the highway; but I am not 
Jem Grousby," was the calm reply. 

" For my part,** put in Henrietta, " he shall 
work off no deception with me. As if Lord East- 
court wotdd carry in a trunk. Pooh ! — And as 
for the clothes he wears now,** she added, survey- 
ing Hargrave disdainfully, "they are far from 
new, if one looks carefully; he got them second- 
hand I dare say. But he sha'n*t fool me with a 
whole wardrobe of disguises.*' 

*' Good, madam! ** exclaimed the beau. " I 
like your penetration and spirit — We have you 
now, Master Jem Grousby. One himdred pounds 
reward, alive or dead." 

" I have told you that I am not Jem Grousby." 
Hargrave*s tone was sharp ; he was getting angry. 

" You will pass for him at Pentley Inn, at any 
rate, and if dead, what will avail your denials and 
explanations." 

Brockenfield as he spoke laid his hand threaten- 
ingly on his sword. Hargrave, enraged, drew his 
weapon and advanced a step, his eyes flashing fire. 
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" Good! ** cried the other. " You put me on 
my defence — Ladies, I beg you to withdraw." 

Atmt Melwood ran in alarm to the stairs, Henri- 
etta following. 

" Oh, heaven! there will be bloodshed! " 

Clementina thrilled at the spirit of her cham- 
pion ; but she did not want him to fight. There 
had been enough of trouble ; he seemed hopelessly 
entangled as it was. She sought to stay him, 
laying her hand lightly upon his arm. 

" Remember! For your own sake — and mine, 
if you care/' she pleaded. 

** I will only disarm — perhaps disable," he 
answered, putting her gently aside. " Ladies, I 
ask your pardon for this." 

Brockenfield tmderwent a sudden change of 
mind; he recalled probably how poor a showing 
he had made against the same opponent tmder 
much more favourable circumstances — the en- 
cotmter in Clementina's bedroom at the inn. 

" I'll not fight a desperate highwayman," he 
cried, moving qtiickly towards the door. " I'll 
call my fellows in to pistol you." 

Clementina uttered a little cry of anxious terror. 
The yotmg man leaped forward to intercept his 
opponent, but was too late. The other had the 
door already open and was on the point of shouting 
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for his lackeys when he paused; a gentleman 
stood there confronting him — 'twas the inevitable 
Harry Archley, come in search of his friend. 

'• Eh! Mr. Brockenfield, isn't it? " said Archley, 
stepping into the room. " I passed you on the 
road to-day, I think." 

** You did well to come, Harry," said Hargrave 
before the beau could reply. " I find that I need 
your corrobation. Heaven knows, I never made 
much of my title, but now I could wish it ac- 
knowledged." 

** What! " responded his friend; " does any- 
body refuse to acknowledge Lord Eastcourt when 
he declares himself? " 

" They won't take my word." 

" I think Mr. Brockenfield will take mine," 
said Archley coolly. 

The last few developments were far from grate- 
ful to the beau, and he was not sorry to see his way 
out of the affair. If the man before him was really 
a lord, why of cotirse that put a different face on 
the matter. 

" Why, Mr. Archley," he said with a diplomatic 
change of manner; " certainly the word of your 
father's son must convince me — if you be not 
yourself deceived. This gentleman is a very plau- 
sible person." 
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" Egad! *' returned Archley with a smile; " he 
must have deceived me ever since we were school- 
boys, then." 

Henrietta approached him from the stairway. 
" What, sir! You are sure this is the same person 
you knew then? Lord Eastcourt has been much 
abroad.'* 

'' And I with him, madam, a good deal of the 
time. I could as well be deceived in my own 
brother." 

** Then, my lord," she said, turning with the 
same fawning manner as before to Hargrave, " for 
this strange mistake on the part of Mr. Brocken- 
field, I am sure we all — " 

" Softly, madam," interrupted the beau. " I 
was not the only person in error. And perhaps I 
had the more reason — You will not deny, my 
lord, that you robbed me." 

" It is true, sir, and all I have made free with of 
yours shall be restored. I have nothing to say for 
my act; 'twas the result of a thoughtless wager." 

" A wager! " ejaculated Clementina. In a flash 
everything became clear to her ; she felt relieved 
and at the same time shocked. *' Oh, what folly — 
to risk so much! " 

"Folly indeed," he admitted; then with a 
world of meaning in his glance; " yet I have some 
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reason not to regret it over much, I think." The 
girl's eyes fell and she stood silent and embar- 
rassed. He turned to Brockenfield. 

" If you choose to proceed against me, sir, I 
know not what the penalty may be; but I shall 
have to explain my conduct at the Pentley Inn." 

The hint was effective. Such explanation in 
open coxirt was no part of Mr. Brockenfield's 
desire. He aflEected to treat the matter lightly. 

** I hope I can overlook a youthful froUc, my 
lord," he said with an airy laugh. *' I was young 
once myself. Let us say no more about it." 

Henrietta felt that it was her turn to speak. 
She was conscious that she had not shown up 
very well in the naisimderstanding, and that she 
should make amends. Her unbounded conceit 
made her think the task easy. Was she not Miss 
Henrietta Melwood, his lordship's bride to be? 
So she said in a tone of easy assurance : 

" Well, my lord, 'tis for us to welcome you to 
Pltmifield with all the respect we had shown at 
first but for this gentleman's unfortunate mistake." 

Only the yoimg man's sense of courtesy pre- 
vented him from telling her what he thought of her 
there before the whole company. 

" At first? " he said chillingly, drawing himself 
erect — *' this gentleman had not arrived when 
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you first saw me, madam. You judged me as you 
found me and 'tis plain I was not to your ap- 
proval." 

" Oh, do not say so, my lord," she returned 
with a look that was meant to charm him. " I 
assure you that, now I see you as you are, my 
highest expectations are by far excelled. By far 
excelled, my lord; and I own how happy I am 
in the fate that has been planned for me." 

Her efforts at conciliating him only filled Har- 
grave with the deeper disgust. 

** I shall not hold you to the fate to which you 
refer. Madam, you are free." 

Henrietta was thunderstruck. Could she have 
heard aright? Rejected! — Cast aside! — She, 
the heiress — It could not be possible. 

** But — but — " she stanamered ; " the money 
you will lose — half the fortune." 

" I have grown accustomed to such losses," 
said the other calmly ; then turning to his friend 
Archley: " By the way, Harry, if you are still of 
a mind to let that little cotmtry estate of yours to 
a gentleman tenant, I'm thinking of settling down 
to a useful country life." 

** My dear Will," said the other warmly; " you 
shall have it at your own price and anything else 
you want to go with it." 
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" Thank you, Harry/' said Eastcourt grasping 
his good friend's hand — " You hear, Miss 
Clementina? Such are the prospects, beyond my 
own deserts, but infinitely short of yours, that I 
have the selfishness to ask you to share." He 
stepped close to her and took her hand and 
gazed fondly into her eyes. ** What do you 
say? " 

She flushed a little and for a moment could not 
speak. Her mind was in confusion — indeed so 
rapidly had matters rushed to a climax, how could 
it be otherwise. Yet one thing rose above the 
chaos of her thoughts, one great, glorious, en- 
rapturing idea: the big, brave, masterful fellow 
who had come so strangely and intimately into her 
life was not a thief and she might let the little bird 
sing in her heart after all. It had sung in spite of 
her, but she had tried to stiile it ; but now it was 
free, free to fill her soul, her life, with its joy and its 
melody — Yet stay, there was poor Henrietta; 
despite her cousin's contemptible meanness and 
heartless cruelty to her, she could think of her at 
this happy moment and pity her in her great dis- 
appointment. 

** I — I — But, my lord — " she b^an 
stammeringly. 

Hargrave stopped her. 
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" Not ' my lord/ '' he said, drawing her gently 
to him. " If you cotild say * my love/ rather." 

" Why, your lordship — I mean your lovre- 
ship — Oh, what do I mean? ** she cried, yielding 
to him with a happy smile, and hiding her face 
on his shotdder. 

Henrietta was equal to one final despairing 
protest. 

'* Atmt, will you allow this? " she cried stamp- 
ing her foot. " He actually gives me up with a 
forttme and takes her — a beggar, with nothing. 
Oh! such treatment — to a future peeress — But 
I sha'n't be a peeress now. Oh! — Oh! I shall 
burst!" 

Filled with shame, disappointment and rage, 
she began pacing up and down the room like an 
angry wildcat. Her atmt and Mr. Brockenfield 
sought to soothe her. 

" Don't despair, dear miss, if there's a fortune 
in the case," observed the beau. Henrietta fltmg 
them off. 

" I won't despair," she cried in a fury. " I'll 
have a peer if I must needs give him every far- 
thing. And I'll make him challenge you. Lord East- 
court, for your instdt — As for you, you minx, 
I'll walk in front of you, be sure of that. I hope 

your husband turns out to be a beggar, and I'll 
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buy up his debts and ruin him. Til send him to 
Bambridge, and your ladyship may air yotir 
greatness in the Fleet * with the other riffraff. So 
the devil take all of youl ** 

She flouted out of the room and slammed the 
door so hard that old Robin came running in to 
see what was the matter. Eastcourt threw up his 
hands with a significant gesture ; if he had lost the 
fortime, he could thank heaven, at any rate, he 
had escaped marrying such a termagant. 

*' Poor cousin! '* said Clementina out of her 
forgiving nature. " *Tis a great blow to her, my 
lord — my loveship — Oh! " 

Eastcotirt smiled tenderly and put his arm about 
her. He considered what it was best to do. It 
was late, yet he felt that to leave her there would 
be to expose his dear one to a renewal of her 
cousin's insults, and this was not to be thought of. 

** 'Tis best, I think, you leave this roof at once," 
he told her. " No doubt your baggage is still on 
Mr. Brockenfield's coach — 'Twas the sight of 
the coach brought me over from the inn." 

" Oh, thank heaven it did," she murmured, 
shuddering at the narrowness of her escape. 

" We can get a conveyance at the inn," he went 
on, planning his way out of this difficulty as he 
had out of the others. ''Archley's sister lives 
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not more than a score of miles from here. You 
may be sure of a kind welcome there for dear old 
Harry's sake." 

** But — but you take all for granted, sir," said 
Clementina, standing back from him. " I haven't 
consented to anything." 

" There will be time for all that on the journey, 
sweet," he told her, drawing her again to him. 
" Come, IVe voluntarily lost a fortxme and my 
wager — 1*11 not lose you too." 

" Lost your wager? " 

" Yes, I shotild not have declared myself for a 
week." 

Clementina, happy as she was, had to moralize 
a little. 

" Well," she said not too soberly, " Fm rather 
glad you did lose your wager. 'Twill discourage 
you, sir, from making another. Such foolish bets 
shotdd always be lost — on both sides." 

*' And so they are," he answered; " for what 
the loser loses in money, the winner loses in man- 
hood — But come; let us be off." 

" And to think of the anxiety you might have 
saved us, if you had declared yotirself at the inn." 

"Ah," he said, gazing into her eyes fondly; 
" but I hadn't known you long enough to have 
gained wisdom." 
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" Your heart shotild have commanded you, if 
your head didn't," she said archly. 

** Nay, my dear, believe it, in spite of all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, the really good hearts 
and the really good heads are oftenest found to- 
gether." 

She smiled but made no reply. She was ready 
to go to the end of the world with him. Her 
adieus were soon said ; as she bade good-bye to the 
woman who had not meant to be tmkind to her, 
tears came into the eyes of both of them ; bttt her 
attnt, remembering the tigerish Henrietta in the 
next room, could not urge any change in East- 
court's plan. In a few moments 'twas all over, 
and Clementina Melwood, wooed and won in such 
strange fashion, passed with her highwayman 
lover out into the night. 
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Note i (Page 12) 

BuLLYROOK — a bravo, a hired ruffian. Of the Mohocks 
we read in " Old and New London," Vol. IV., " The parks 
and other parts of the city were frequented by those lawless 
rascals, the Mohocks, or Mohawks. Swift writes that he 
' walked in the park and came home early to avoid the 
Mohocks,' and apparently not without good reason, for a 
day or two afterwards a party of these armed ruffians as- 
saulted a female servant of Lady Winchilsea's at her mis- 
tress's garden gate, cutting her face and beating her without 
provocation. . . . They began their evening at the clubs, 
by drinking in excess in order to inflame what little courage 
they possessed; they then sallied forth, sword in hand. 
Some enacted the part of ' dancing masters ' by thrusting 
their rapiers between the legs of sober citizens in such a 
fashion as to make them cut the most picturesque capers. 
The hunt spoken of by Sir Roger de Coverley was com- 
menced by a ' view hallo ! ' and as soon as the savage pack 
had run down their victim, they siurounded him and formed 
a circle with the points of their swords. One gave him a 
puncture in the rear, which very naturally made him wheel 
about; then came a prick from another, and so they kept 
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him spinning like a top till in their mercy they chose to let 
him go free." 

Gay in his " Trivia " rdates that the Mohocks frequently 
captured women who ventured abroad alone and rolled them 
in barrels down Snow HilL 

Note 2. (Page ao) 

Or chilr'd at White's, amidst the Doctor's sit, 
Teach oaths to Gamesters and to Nobles wit. 

TkgDuHeiatL 

This club is elsewhere alluded to by Pope as a place where 
high play and loose morality prevailed. Swift calls it " the 
common rendezvous of infamous sharpers and noble cul- 
lies." William Whitehead said it was '' a den of thieves." 
Yet it must have been a fashionable one, for according to 
Walpole, the celebrated Lord Chesterfield almost lived 
there about the time of our story, " gaming and pronouncing 
witticisms among the boys of quality." 

White's was located on St. James Street, near St. James' 
Palace, and was originally a chocolate house. Hogarth's 
representation of the interior in plate VI of his famous series, 
•* The Rake's Progress," shows this notorious gaming house 
some nine years previous to Eastcourt's adventure there. 
This picture bears out our description of the general crowded, 
dingy, be-candled aspect of the place, also the motley 
character of its frequenters, the reckless noble in rich 
attire, the grasping usurer, the sombre-garbed highwayman, 
and so on, but the room itself is cramped and narrow, and 
not the spacious apartment we have shown it. The fact is* 
the fire which is breaking out in the background of Ho- 
garth's picture necessitated the club's removal to another 
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place, and more commodious quarters were chosen. We 
have drawn most freely for our details from James Grant, 
and have indeed even ventured to adapt a fragment of his 
dialogue, of no particular relevance to our story, but giving 
that entertaining old writer's idea of the sort of talk which 
passed among the ruder spirits who gathered there. 

An immense amount of information concerning the famous 
club may be found in " The History of White's, with a list 
of Members from 1736 to 1892," a two-volume work by 
the Honourable Algernon Bourke. Herein are gathered 
multitudinous references to the club from the works of Gay, 
Steele, Addison, Pope, Swift, and who not; together with a 
great number of interesting anecdotes, and pictures in 
abundance. In the roster of members may be read the names 
of Pitt, Fox, Walpole, the Dukes of Wellington, Rutland, 
and Beaufort, Lords Bentinck, Carlisle, and Comwallis, 
General Burgoyne, CoUey Gibber, Beau Brummell, and 
Dick Turpin — weD, perhaps not the last, though 'tis written 
that he was with others of his class a frequent visitor at the 
place. 

At White's they would bet on anythmg. The slightest 
difference of opinion was the signal for a wager, and a book 
for entering such was kept constanUy at hand. Here are 
a few extracts from it. 

" Oct. s, 1743 : Lord Lincoln bets Lord Winchilsea one 
hundred guineas to fifty, that the Duchess Dowager of 
Mariborough does not survive the Duchess Dowager of 
Cleveland. 

"May 10, 1746: Lord Montfort wagers Sir William Stan- 
hope twenty guineas that Lady Mary Coke has a child be- 
fore Lady Kildare. 
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''Sept I a, 1746: Mr. James Jeffreys bets Mr. 
John JeBitys one hundred guineas against fifty that 
Lord Byron is married to Miss Shaw before Mlchadmas 

1748. 

'' Jan. 14, 1747 : Mr. Fanshaw wagers Lord Dalkeith one 
guinea that his peruke is better than his Lordships; to be 
judged by the majority of the members the next time they 
both shall meet." 

These wagers are singular enough; but Walpole writing 
to Mann, about the same period, mentions one still more 
singular, as follows : '^ They have put into the papers a good 
story about White's. A man dropped down dead at the door 
and was carried in : the club immediately made bets whether 
he was dead or not; and when a surgeon was going to bleed 
him, the wagerers for his death interposed, declaring it 
would affect the fairness of the bet." 

Note 3 (Page 114) 

Some of the more prominent of these " gentlemen of the 
road " held high views of their vocation. A sprightly fellow 
of good birth and education, who was known at the Flying 
Highwayman, because of the swiftness of his movements, 
which made him apparently ubiquitous, is reported to have 
thus expressed himself: " It is as necessary for a man to be 
a gentleman before he can turn highwayman, as it is for a 
doctor to have his diploma, or an attorney his certificate. 
Some of the finest gentlemen of the day, as Captains Love- 
lace, Hinds, and Dudley, were eminent on the road, and 
they set the fashion. Ever since their day, a real highway- 
man would consider himself disgraced if he did not conduct 
himself in every way like a gentleman. Of course, there are 
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pretenders in this line as in everything else; but these are 
only exceptions and prove the rule. 

" What," he went on, " are the characteristics of a fine 
gentleman? — perfect knowledge of the world — perfect 
independence of character — notoriety — command of cash 
— and an inordinate success with women. You grant all 
these premises? Very well! First then, it is part of a 
highwayman's business to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the world. He is the easiest and pleasantest fellow going. 
There's Tom King, for example; he is the handsomest man 
about town and the best-bred fellow on the road. Then, 
whose inclinations are so uncontrolled as the highwayman's, 
so long as the guineas last ? Who produces so great an effect 
by so few words? — ' Stand and deliver,' is sure to arrest 
attention. Every one is captivated by an address so taking. 
As to money, he wins a purse of a hundred guineas as easily 
as you would the same sum from the faro table. And wherein 
lies the difference? Only in the name of the game. As to the 
women, they dote upon him ; not even your red-coat is so 
successful. England has reason to be proud of her lugh- 
waymen; they are peculiar to her clime, and are so much 
before the brigand of Italy, the contrabandist of Spain, or 
the cut-throat of France, as her sailors are before all the rest 
of the world." 

The Tom King mentioned in this analysis was a rogue 
who had won for himself the sobriquet of Gentleman High- 
wayman. He was a younger son of excellent family; had 
good blood in his veins though not a groat in Ws pocket. It 
was sung of him : 

" When he arrived at man's estate 
It was all the estate he had." 
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Nevertheless, if he had no income, he contrived, as he said, 
to live as if he had the mines of Peru at his control. He was 
a pleasant fellow and a great dandy. Those whom he robbed 
admitted that he was the most gentlemanly highwayman they 
ever had the fortune to meet with, and trusted they might 
always be so lucky. He made a point of robbing only ladies 
and gentlemen, and it was accounted a distinction to be 
stopped by him. So courtly and genteel was he, even at 
work, that he looked more like a lord than a highwayman; 
and when he held up one of the fair sex, if she was of a sus- 
ceptible nature her heart fluttered with another sensation 
than fear. A true follower of Duval was Tom King — the 
elegant Claude whose epitaph ran: 

** Here lies Daval I Reader, if male thoa art 
Look to thy parse ; if female, to thy heart." 

Qever and playful rogues were these as well as courteous. 
To be sure England had no Cartouche, of whom it is told 
that one night he furnished his house with another man's 
furniture, set the table with the victim's plate, and contriving 
to meet him, apparently by accident, invited him home to 
sup. The guest did not know his host from Adam, but his 
own chattels he knew at once. He flew into a rage, whipped 
out his sword, and threatened to do for Cartouche off-hand; 
but he did not dismay the robber. '' I am Cartouche," the 
latter answered with an amused smile, and so potent was the 
name that the guest immediately apologized and withdrew. 

It took a Frenchman to conceive that bit of tomfoolery 
but Dick Turpin and others in England were hardly less 
clever or pranksome. Only three summers before this story 
Turpin played an amusing and effective trick on the Mayor of 
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York. One day at dawn he cried, " Stand and deliver ! '' 
at a traveller on the slope of Gad's Hill, who, besides giving 
up his purse, gave evidence of recognizing his assailant. This 
did not please Dick, and to escape the consequences, he 
headed his wonderful mare. Black Bess, straight for York. 
They shot north with the speed of a meteor, covered the 
two hundred miles at a stretch, and though poor Black Bess 
died in the effort, she landed him in York in just fifteen 
hours. Pausing at the inn where he halted only long enough 
to freshen his attire, Dick strolled out on the bowling green. 
The mayor happened to be there and Turpin spoke to him, 
asking him the time. " Eight o'clock," was the reply. 
Shrewd Dick ! When he was arrested later, he called the 
mayor to witness that on the very day of the robbery on 
Gad's Hill, he was playing bowls on the green at York; 
and as that city was four days by stage coach from London, 
Dick was immediately released, for that a man could be in 
the two cities on the same day was not believed to be within 
the bounds of possibility. 

Another clever rogue of the period was " Captain Star- 
light." It was this fellow's plan to ride inside the stage coach, 
disguised as a young clergyman on his way to look at a bene- 
fice which had graciously been bestowed upon him. He 
would listen to the conversation of the ]>assengers, and by 
judicious questions discover whether or not they were likely 
to be good quarry for him and his men, who were to meet 
him at a certain spot or inn. On one occasion this quasi- 
clergyman rode in a coach with a passenger, who, as the 
conversation turned upon highwaymen, expressed consider- 
able anxiety, and declared that all such villains should be 
broken upon the French wheel. The clergyman agreed that 
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the punishment suggested was none too severe, and the mar- 
chant, utterly taken in, went on to tell his sanctimomous 
young friend that he had just returned from abroad, and had 
concealed about him a considerable sum, the profits of his 
foreign enterprises. 

When the coach pulled up at a roadside inn to change 
horses, the merchant invited the clergyman to drink punch 
with him, and out of respect for his friend's cloth, he hired 
a private room. The two had been seated but a few minutes, 
and were making merry over their cups, when the door of 
their room opened and two rough-looking fellows walked in, 
and without so much as a by your leave seated themsehres 
one on each side of the merchant 

" Gentlemen," said the latter, rising and in some irritation, 
" this is a private apartment ordered for his reverence here 
and myself for the peaceful drinking of a thanksgiving glass." 

The clergyman also rose; he stepped quietly to the door 
and locked it. 

" I find, my dear sir," he said, coolly, '' that this room had 
been already bespoke by these gentlemen who are friends of 
mine, and that we have very urgent business which particu- 
larly concerns yourself." 

The merchant turned deathly ]>ale. He saw that he had 
been trapped, and his hand sought his inside pocket for his 
pistol. But the two fellows were too quick for him; in 
an instant one had pinioned his arms and the other 
placed a gag in his mouth so that he could not make an 
outcry. 

The good clergyman then, with a smile and a polite bow, 
informed him that in this world things are not always what 
they seem to be. " Honest tradesmen," said he, " turn out 
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to be common cheats, and substantial citizens become bank- 
rupts. Therefore it is not surprising if a reverend minister 
of the Established Church should occasionally bear a hand 
in a little scheme in which good acting and dexterity are 
essentials necessary for success. In fact," he went on, drink- 
ing up what was left of the punch, " though to you and 
many good friends I am a pious divine, among my particular 
intimates and these two gentlemen here, I am none other 
than Captain Starlight, at your service. Nay, do not faint, 
sir I Although you would break me on the French wheel, 
had you the power, I assure you I shall do you no harm in the 
world. Wherefore, kick off your boots I " 

Alas! in his boots was the money he had incautiously 
mentioned; the highwayman's keen eye had located it. 
They took it all, then tied him to his chair and his chair to 
the table. They then fastened a handkerchief over his head 
so that he would seem to be asleep, and left him, telling the 
landlord that the gentleman in the blue room was tired after 
his journey and wished to be undisturbed, and so made off 
with their booty. 

Note 4 (Page 117) 

And many to the steeps of Highgate hie ; 

Ask, ye Boeotian shades f the reason why ? 

Tis to the worship of the Solemn Horn, 

Grasped in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 

And consecrate the oath with draught and dance till mom. 

Byron. 

Hone, in that entertaining compilation of things quaint 
and curious " The Every-Day Book," gives a full description 
of this most singular and amusing custom. '' ' Swearing on 
the horns,' which now is a custom more honoured in the 
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breach than the observance, prevailed at Highgate as a 
continual popular amusement and private annoyance. 
Sixty years ago (1780) upwards •£ eighty stage coaches 
every day stopped at the Red Lion, and out of every five 
passengers three were sworn." The horns as shown in 
Cruikshank's illustration were a pair of curled ram's horns 
fastened to a staff about five feet long. The neophyte was 
required to take off his hat and to place his hand on the homS| 
while the landlord, robed in a domino with wig and mask, 
read in a solemn voice as follows: 

'* Upstanding and uncovered I Silence ! Take notice 
what I now say unto you, for that is the first word of the 
oath; mind that! You must acknowledge me to be your 
adopted father; I must acknowledge you to be my adopted 
son. If you do not call me father, you forfeit a bottle of 
wine ; if I do not call you son, I forfeit the same. And now, 
my good son, if you are travelling through the village of 
Highgate and you have no money in your pocket, go call for 
a bottle of wine at any house you may think proper to enter 
and book it to your father's score. If you have any friends 
with you, you may treat them as well ; but if you have money 
of your own, you must pay for it yourself; for you must 
not say you have no money when you have; neither must 
you convey your money out of your own pocket into that of 
your friend, for I shall search them as well as you, and if I 
find that you or they have any money, you forfeit a bottle of 
wine for trying to cheat and cozen your old father. You 
must not eat brown bread while you can get white, unless 
you like brown the best; nor must you drink small beer 
when you can get strong, unless you like small the best. You 
must not kiss the maid when you can kiss the mistress, 
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unless you like the maid best; but sooner than lose a good 
chance, you may kiss them both. And now, my good son, 
I wish you a safe journey through Highgate and this life. 
Kiss the horns, or a pretty girl if you see one here, which you 
like best, and so be free of Highgate.'' 

The salutation, either of the horns or maid over, and a 
round of wine drunk at the neophyte's expense, the initiator 
then continued : ''I have now to acquaint you with your 
privileges as a freeman of Highgate. If at any time you are 
going through the hamlet and want to rest yourself, and you 
see a pig lying in a ditch, you are quite at liberty to kick her 
out and take her place; but if you see three pigs lying to- 
gether, you must only kick out the middle one and lie be- 
tween the two; and so God save the King." 

Hone adds: " There is one circumstance essential for 
a freeman of Highgate to remember, and ' that is the first 
word of the oath — mind that/ ' If he fail to recollect that, 
he is subject to be resworn from time to time, and so often 
till he remembers thaty 

This whimsical ceremony continued for a couple of hun- 
dred years or more, and was still practised at at least one 
Highgate inn as late as i860. The only American known to 
have been initiated was Washington Irving. 

Note 5 (Page 318) 

An old prison for debtors. The warden about this period 
was one Bambridge, a heartless wretch whose cruelties 
to his prisoners were notorious. Sir Walter Besant writes 
of this mercenary ruffian : " He was a tenant, so to speak, 
of the prison, and paid so much a year for the privilege of 
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extorting what money he could from the unfortunate debtors. 
He made them pay commitment fees, lodging fees, and fees 
of all kinds, so that the very entrance to the prison cost a 
poor wretch sometimes more than forty pounds. He took 
from the two ladies (innocent victims of a rascally steward) 
all the money they had to the last guinea; he threatened 
them with the same punishment he had inflicted on the 
unfortunate men ; he would, he said, clap them in irons, set 
them in tubs, put them in the strong room which is a damp, 
dark, and filthy dungeon not fit for a Turk; he kept their 
lives in continual terror of some new misery : they had ever 
before their eyes the spectacle of his cruelties to Captain 
MacPheadrid whom he lamed; Captain Sinclair whom he 
confined until his memory was lost and the use of his limbs; 
Jacob Mendez whom he kept locked up till he gave up his 
uttermost farthing; and Sir A\^am Rich whom he slashed 
with a hanger and beat with sticks because he would not 
pay his lodging." Bambridge was rounded up later by 
General Oglethorpe and committed to Newgate for his 
crimes. His end was suicide. 

Before Bambridge's time William Penn. the Quaker 
founder of Pennsylvania, was imprisoned in the Fleet for 
debt; and according to Besant it was always a favourite 
resort and refuge for poets and men of letters. William 
Wycherly, the rake and wit, spent seven years there. Doc- 
tor Donne was another illustrious guest. " Churchill was 
married there and would have died there," says Sir Walter, 
** had he not anticipated his certain fate by dying early. 
Richard Savage died there, also Samuel Boyce and Sir 
Richard Baker. William Oldys, who died to be sure outside 
the Rules, yet drank every night within them, and lastiy 
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within a stone's throw of the Rules, died the great John 
Bunyan." 

The Rules referred to gave certain prisoners the privilege 
of lodging in houses outside but in close proximity to the 
prison itself. This circumscribed territory was known under 
the general name of the Rules. 
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Haunters of the Silences, by charlbs g. 

D. Roberts, author of <« Red Fox," «« The Watchers of 
the Trails,** etc 

Cloth, one volume, with many drawings by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull, four of which are in full color . I2.00 

The stories in Mr. Roberts's new collection are the strong* 
est and best he has ever written. 

He has largely taken for his subjects those animals rarely 
met with in books, whose lives are spent " In the Silences,*' 
where they are the supreme rulers. Mr. Roberts has writ- 
ten of thtm sympathetically, as always, but with fine regard 
for the scientific truth. 

** As a writer about animalf, Mr. Roberts occsplts an enviable 
place. He is the most literary, at well as tkt moit imaglBative 
and vivid of all the natare writers.** — Br—kiyn EtigU, 

** Hii animal itorits are marveli of lyapatketic scienee aai 
literary ezactniss.** — ASw y0rA W^rid. 
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The Lady of the Blue Motor, bj 

G. SroNiY Patbrnostbr, author of ••The Cruite ol 
the Motor-Boat Conqueror,*' «• The Motor Pirate,'* et& 

Coth decoratiTe, with a colored frontispiece by John C 
Froha $1.50 

The Lady of the Blue Motor is an audacious heroine 
who drove her mysterious car at breakneck speed. Her 
plea for assistance in an adventure promising more than a 
spice of danger could not of course be disregarded by any 
gallant fellow motorist Mr. Paternoster's hero rose 
promptly to the occasion. Across France they tore and 
across the English Channel. There, the esaqpade past, he 
lost her. 

Mr. Paternoster, however, is generous, and allows the 
reader to follow their separate adventures until the Lady of 
the Blue Motor is found again and properly vindicated of 
all save womanly courage and affection. A unique ro- 
mance, one continuous exciting series of adventure. 

Clementina's Highwayman. By robiht 

Nbilson Stephens, author of *< The Flight of Geor- 
giana,** " An Enemy to the King," etc 

Cloth decorative, illustrated . . . • (1.50 

Mr. Stephens has put into his new book, *• Clementina's 
Highwsyn«an," the finest qualities of plot, construction, and 
literary finish. 

The story is laid in the mid-Georgian period. It is a 
dashing, sparkling, vivacious comedy, widi a heroine as 
lovely and changeable as an April day, and a hero all ardor 
and daring. 

The exquisite quality of Mr. Stephens's literary style 
clothes the story in a rich but delicate word-fabric; and 
never before have his setting and atmosphere been so 
perfect 
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The Sorceress of Rome. By Nathan gal- 

LiziiR, author of «* Castel del Monte,'* etc. 

Cloth decorative, illustrated . 1 1.50 

The love-fttory of Otto III., the boy emperor, and Stt- 
phania, wife of the Senator Crescentius of Rome, haa 
already been made the basis of various German poems and 
plays. 

Mr. Gallizier has used it for the main theme of <*The 
Sorceress of Rome,** the second book of his trilogy of 
romances on the mediaeval life of Italy. In detaul and 
finish the book is a brilliant piece of work, describing 
clearly an exciting and strenuous period. It possesses the 
same qualities as ** Castel del Monte,** of which the Chicag9 
Record Herald said : ** There is color, there is sumptuous 
word-painting in these pages ; the action is terrific at times ; 
vividness and life are in every part; brilliant descriptions 
entertain the reader ; mystic scenes and prophecies give a 
singular fascination to the tale, which is strong and forct- 
ful in its portrayaL'* 



Hester of the Hills. By gilder clat. 

Cloth decorative, illustrated . . • I1.50 

<* Hester of the Hills ** has a motif unusual in life, and 
new in fiction. Its hero, who has only acquired his own 
strength and resourcefulness by a lifelong struggle against 
constitutional frailty, has come to make the question of 
bodily soundness his dominant thought. He resolves to 
ensure strong constitutions to his children by marrying a 
physically perfect woman. After long search, he finds this 
ideal in Hester, the daughter of a ** cracker squatter,** of 
the Oxark Mountains of Missouri. But, — he forgot to 
take into consideration that very vital emotion, love, which 
played havoc with his well-laid plans. 

It is an ingenious combination of practical realism and 
imaginative fiction worked out to a thoroughly delightful 
and satisfying climax. 
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Prisoners of Fortune, a talk op thb massa- 

CHusBTTS Bay Colony. By Rubl Pbrlby Smith, 
author of « The Rival Campers," etc. 

Cloth decorative, with a colored frontispiece by Frank T. 
Merrill |i>50 

The period of Mr. Smith's story is the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the shores of the American col- 
onies were harassed and the seas patrolled by pirates and 
buccaneers. These robbed and spoiled, and often seized 
and put to death, the sailors and fishers and other humbler 
folk, while their leaders claimed friendship alike with South- 
em planters and New England merchants, — with whom 
it is said they frequently divided their spoils. 

The times were stem and the colonists were hardy, but 
they loved as truly and tenderly as in more peaceful days. 
Thus, while the hero's adventures with pirates and his search 
for their hidden treasure is a record of desperate encounters 
and daring deeds, his love-story and his winning of sweet 
Mary Vane is in delightful contrast 



The Rome Express* by major Arthur Grif- 
fiths, author of ** The Passenger from Calais,** etc. 

Cloth decorative, with a colored frontispiece by A. O. 
ScoU I1.25 

A mjTSterious murder on a flying express train, a wily 
Italian, a charming woman caught in the meshes of circum- 
stantial evidence, a chivalrous Englishman, and a police 
force with a keen nose for the wrong due, are the ingredi- 
ents from which Major Griffiths has concocted a dever, up- 
to-date detective story. The book is bright and spirited, 
with rapid action, and consistent devdopment which brings 
the itory to a logical and dramatic ending. 
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The Morning Qlory Club, by gborob a. 

Kylb. 

Qoth decoratiTe, witk a colored frontispiece by A. O. 
Scott I1.25 

The doings of the Morning Glory Club will furnish genu- 
ine amusement to the reader. Originally formed to <* ele- 
vate '* the village, it quickly develops into an exchange for 
town gossip. It has a saving grace, however, in the person 
of motherly Mrs. Stout, the uncultured but sweet-natured 
and pure-minded village philosopher, who pours the oil of 
her saneness and charity on the troubled waters of discus- 
sioQ- and condemnation. 

It is a series of clear and interesting pictures of the hu- 
mor of village life. 



The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, De- 

tectivet Nbw illustrated Edition. By Ar- 
thur Morrison, author of " The Green Diamond,** 
•< The Red Triangle," etc. 

Cloth decorative, with six full-page drawings by W. Kirk- 
Patrick I1.50 

The success of Mr. Morrison's recent books, '* The Green 
Diamond " and " The Red Triangle,*' has led to an impera- 
tive demand for the reissue of " The Chronicles of Martin 
Hewittii** which has been out of print for a number of years. 

It will be remembered that Martin Hewitt is the detec- 
tive in "The Red Triangle," of whom the New York 
Tribune said : « Better than Sherlock Holmes.'* His ad- 
ventures in the London slums were of such a nature that the 
Philadiiphia North American said : " The reader who has 
a grain of fancy or imagination may be defied to lay this 
b(K>k down once he has begun it until the last word is 
rtacfaed." 
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Mystery Island. By Edward H. Hukst. 
Qoth decorativei with a colored irontispieoe . I1.50 

A hunting camp on a swampy ishmd in the Florida Ever- 
glades furnishes the background for this present-day tale. 

By the murder of one of their number, the secret of 
egress from the island is lost, and the campers find them- 
selves marooned. 

Cut off from civilization, conventional veneer soon wears 
away. Love, hate, and revenge spring up, and after the 
sterner passions have had their sway the man and the woman 
are left alone to fulfil their own destiny. 

While there is much that is unusual in the plot and its 
development, Mr. Hurst has handled his subject with fine 
delicacy, and the tale of their love on the beautiful little 
island is told with deep sympathy and feeling. 



The Fl3ing Cloud. By morlbt robbrts» 

author of *• The Promotion of the Admkal,'* «• Rachel 
Marr," " The Idlers," etc. 

Qoth decorative, with a colored frontispiece . f 1.50 

Mr. Roberts*s new book is much more than a ripping 
good sea story such as might be expected from the author 
of «« The Promotion of £e AdmiraL»» In «« The Flying 
Cloud** the waters and the winds are gods personified. 
Their every mood and phase are described in words of tell- 
ing force. There is no world but the waste of waters. 

Mr. Roberts glories and exults in the mystery, the pas- 
sion, the strength of the elements, as did the Viking chron- 
iclers of old. He understands them and loves them and 
interprets them as no other writer has heretofore done. 
The book is too big for conventional phrases. It needs 
Mr. Roberts's own richness of imagery and masterly ex- 
pression to describe adequately the word-pictures in this 
epic of wind and waves. 
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ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 

Emck 0n€ voi,^ library iimo, elotk deeoroHve , . %t*SO 

The Flight of Qeorglana 

A RoMANCX OP THE DAYS OP THE YouNO Prxtindul Illus- 
trated by H. C. Edwards. 

" A love-stoij in the highest degree, a dashing story, and a re- 
markably well finished piece of work." — Chicago Ricord-Niraid, 

The Bright Face of Danger 

Being an account of some adventures of Henri de Launay, son of 

the Sieur de la Toumoire. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

<* Mr. Stephens has fairly outdone himself. We thank him 
heartily. The story is nothing if not spirittd and entertaininf» 
rationsd and convincing." — Boston Transcript, 

The Mystery of Murray Davenport 

(40th thousand.) 

** This is easily the best thing that Mr. Stephens has yet dona. 
Those familiar with his other novels can best judge the measure of 
this praise, which is generous." — Buffalo News, 

Captain Ravenshaw 

Or, The Maid op Chiapsidx. (52d thousand.) A romance 

of Elixabethan London. Illustrations by Howard Pylt and other 

artists. 

Not since the absorbing adventures of D'Artagnan havt wt luUI 
anything so good in the blended vein of romance and comedy. 

The Continental Dragoon 

A Romance op Philipsk Manor House in 1778. (53d 

thousand.) Illustrated by H. C. Edi^ards. 

A stirring romance of the Revolution, with Its sc«m laid on 
nentral territory. 
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Philip WInwood 

(70di thousand.) A Sketch of the Domestic History of an 
American Captain in the War of Independence, embradng eTeots 
that occorrea between and during the years 1763 and 1785 in 
New York and London. lUustrat^ by £. W. D. Hamilton. 

An Enemy to the King 

(70th thousand.) From the ^ Recently DiscoTered Memoirs of 
the Sieur de la Toumoire.** Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 

An historical romance of the sixteenth century, describing the 
adTentures of a young French nobleman at the court of Henry IILf 
and on the field with Henry IV. 

The Road to Paris 

A Story op Advxnturb. (35th thousand.) Bliistrated by 
H. C. Edwards. 

An historical romance of the eighteenth century, being an account 
of the life of an American gentleman adventurer of Jacobite an- 
cestry. 

A Qentleman Player 

His Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Eliza- 
beth. (48th thousand.) Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

The story of a young gentleman who joins Shakespeare's com- 
pany of players, and twcomes a friend and prot^g^ of the great 
poet. 

ITORKSOF 

CHARLES Q. a ROBERTS 

Red Pox 

The Story of His Adventurous Career in the Ringwaak 
Wilds, and of His Final Triumph over the Enemies or 
His Kind. With fifty illustrations, including frontispiece in 
color and cover design by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Square quarto, cloth decorative f a.00 

"Infinitely more wholesome reading than the average tale of 
sport, since it gives a glimpse of the hunt from the point of view of 
iht\i}iiiied.*'^ Boston Transcript. 

"True in substance but fascinating as fiction. It will interest 
old and young, city-bound and free-footed, those who know animals 
and those who do not." — Chicago Record-Herald. 

**A brilliant chapter in natural history.'*— /'iZ/ffd^iMi North 
AtnericoH* 
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The Kindred of the Wild 

.A Book of Animal Lips. With fifty-one fnll-page plates and 
many decorations from drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Square quarto, decorative cover f 2.00 

<* Is in many ways the most brilliant collection of animal stories 
that has appeared ; well named and well done." — John Burroughs. 

The Watchers of the Trails 

A companion volume to "The Kindred of the Wild.'* With 
forty-eight full-page plates and many decorations from drawings 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Square quarto, decorative cover f 2.00 

** These stories are exquisite in their refinement, and yet robust 
in their appreciation of some of the rougher phases of woodcraft. 
Among the many writers about animals, Mr. Roberts occupies an 
enviaUe place. — The Outlooh. 

** This is a book full of delight. An additional charm lies in Mr. 
Bull*s faithful and graphic illustrations, which in fashion all their 
own tell the story of the wild life, illuminating and supplementing 
the pen pictures of the author." — Literary Digest, 



The Heart That Knows 

Library 1 2mo, cloth, decorative cover . . . . I1.50 

"A novel of singularly effective strength, luminous in literary 
color, rich in its passionate, yet tender drama." — New Yorh Globe, 

Earth's Enigmas 

A new edition of Mr. Roberts's first volume of fiction, published 

in 1892, and out of print for several years, with the addition of 

three new stories, and ten illustrations by Charles Livingston 

Bull. 

Library lamo, cloth, decorative cover .... f 1.50 

"It will rank high among collections of short stories. In 
* Earth's Enigmas ' is a wider range of subject than in the ' Kin> 
dred of the Wild.'" — Review from advance sheets of the illustrated 
edition by Tljffany Blahe in the Chicago Evening Post, 

Barbara Ladd 

With four illustrations by Frank Verbeck. 

Library 1 2mo, cloth, decorative cover .... fi.50 

*'From the opening chapter to the final page Mr. Roberts lures 
us on by his rapt devotion to the changing aspects of Nature and 
by his keen and sympathetic analysis of human character." — Boston 
Trastscript, 
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Cameron of Lochlel 

Translated from the French of Philippe Anbert de Gmapk, with 

frontispiece in color by H. C. Edwards. 

Library lamo, cloth decorative f i>SO 

** Professor Roberts deserves the thanks of his reader for giving 
a wider aadience an opportunity to enjoy this striking bit of French 
Canadian literature.** — Brooklyn Eagle, 

** It is not often in these days of sensational and philoaophical 
novels that one picks up a book tluit so touches .the heart" — 
Boston Trmmcript. 



The Prisoner of Mademoiselle 

With frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. 

Library 1 2nio, cloth decoratiTe, gilt top . . . .^1.50 

A tale of Acadia, — a land which is the author's heart's delight» 
— of a valiant young lieutenant and a winsome maiden, who first 
captures and then captivates. 

** This is the kind of a story that makes one grow younger, more 
innocent, more light-hearted. Its literary qn^t^ is impeccable. 
It is not every day that such a heroine blossoms into even tempo- 
rary existence, and the veiy name of the story bears a breath of 
charm." — Chicago Reeord'Htrald. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood 

With six illustrations by James L. Weston. 

Library 1 2mo, decorative cover fi-50 

''One of the most fascinating novels of recent days.** — Boston 
Jottmal. 
** A classic twentietlucentury romance.** — Now York Commereial 

AdvtrtUir. 

The Forge in the Forest 

Being the Narrative of the Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, 
Seigneur de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abb^, and of 
his adventures in a strange fellowship. Illustrated by Henry 
Sandham, R. C. A. 
Library I amo, cloth, gilt top #i*jO 

A story of pure love and heroic adventure. 

Bj the Marshes of MInas 

library 1 2nio, cloth, gilt top, illustrated . . . . fi.50 

Most of these romances are in the jiuthor's lighter and more 
playful vein; each is a unit of absorbing interest and exquisite 
workmanship. 
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